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LIMESTONE GAP 


Limestone GaP! The birds are going mad with joy 
oN in the bosquets by the rivulet yonder; the cedars on 

*: ‘th __ the far-off hills rustle their boughs gently, as if delighted at 
vag 1‘ gthe advent of the sun; the squat cactus seems to bristle 
By te : , with pride and emotion as the last vestige of inimical snow 
: melts from around it; the ice dissolves and the long grasses 
wave : the Choctaw Indian twines a red ribbon about his hat, and dons his calico 
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jacket ; the coyote 
slinks across. the 
prairie, sidling rap- 
idly towards the 
horizon, for he 


hunters’ will be 
abroad in every di- 


deepest coverts, for 
the footsteps of 
men are heard in 
many a_ thicket 
heretofore deemed 
secure. 

“Turn your face 
southward ! Leave 
the railway behind ! 
Look down the 
great Texas trail, 
over which _ the 
crusaders of a new 
civilization have 
been wandering for 
many a year. Now 
the road is bare of travel—not even a horse- 
man is to be seen; yet, at every turn of the 
route, a monument might justly be erected 
to the valor of early emigrants. Massacres, 
heroic resistances, tremendous endurance, 
courage under privation, all these were the 
lot of those who went towards Texas a score of 
years ago. The path stretching through the 
monotonous prairie, along the high table-lands, 
or nestling in the embrace of guardian moun- 
tains, was beset with romantic adventure on 
every hand. 

As you stand here on this ragged upheaval 
of obstinate rock, this sentinel-hill keeping 
watch over the line of mountains divided 
at this point in twain, you overlook the ro- 
mance of the past and the romance of the 
future. 

The new pilgrimage to the land of promise 
is made by express-train on that gleaming 
line of rail which winds across the plain be- 
yond you, and comes to pierce the rocky 
chasm near the base of the hill on which you 
stand ; the old pilgrimage was made along 
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knows that. the | 


rection now; and | 
° | 
the deer fly to their 


That train of wagons started from far Missouri, 
or even Illinois, before the railway to the 
Texan frontier was completed, and by the 
time the emigrants guiding it found a home, 
the whole expanse of fertile land between Gal- 
veston and St Louis was spanned by iron 
lines, and the locomotive has in a day rushed 
through fields on which the slow wagon-trains 
lingered for months. The development of 
the Southwest has begun in earnest. The 
gardens of the gods are at last open to mor- 
tals! 

Two great currents of emigration at pres- 
ent tend towards Texas. One flows down- 
ward through Missouri and Kansas from the 
Northwestern States, through the Indian 
Territory, and enters the vast realm of the 
Lone Star at the Red River. 

The other cuts across the languidly hurry- 


ing waters of the Gulf of Mexico from New 








that weary way stretching two hundred | 


and fifty miles through this great Indian 
country, and which crosses the Red River, and 
twines itself among the uplands of Northern 
Texas, dispersing into an hundred pathways 
among the immemorial hills, and by the banks 
of deep, swift streams. It was but yester- 
day that a train of canvas-covered emi- 
grant wagons toiled over the Texas highway. 


Orleans, and lands numberless refugees from 
the Southern States at the port of Galveston. 
The one peoples the riant landscapes of the 


North Texan country with resolute, practical 


farmers and earnest housewives; the other 
sends a half discouraged, yet nobly-striving 
population, to inhabit the cattle-grazing re- 
gions, to develop the immense farming-lands 
which have so long sluggishly concealed their 
treasures. ‘The former is the hope of Texas 
of the present, the latter gives sure promise 
for Texas of the future. 

Wondrously beautiful—strangely _ pictur- 
esque pilgrimages these emigrants of to-day 
are making to the land of promise and perform- 
ance! Let us be pardoned for visioning 
their progress, as we stand here on this grand 
outlook at Limestone Gap, ere we begin the 





THE PET CONDUCTOR. 
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story of our rambles. 
Downward they wan- 
der over the far- 
stretching _ prairies, 
where mushroom 
towns spring up on 
either hand, before 
and behind them; 
along the courses of 
mighty -rivers in the 
“Territory,” . where 
the half-civilized In- 
dian regards them 
with evil eye, and bids 
them hasten to quit 
the homes allotted 
him; through lonely 
lands, where the face 
of man comes only 
with the rattle and 
rush of car-wheels; 
by the sites of ghost- 
ridden _ terminus 
towns, where fierce 
little hells of gam 
bling and murder flourished for a few 
short weeks, until the advent of numbers 
made the ruffian flee; among the swart, 
fierce Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks and 
Chickasaws, bringing momentary progress 
into their quaint, superstition-laden  vil- 
lages; through sharply defined hill-ranges, 
and deeply sequestered, fertile valleys, until, 
the last creek crossed, the last forest of the 
lerritory dominated, the turbid, fickle stream 
that marks the Texan boundary is reached ; 
then, on and on through new forests, where 
a gnarled, unprofitable growth rankly asserts 
itself; over uplands, where the black earth 
demands but a caress to bring forth abun- 
dant harvest; through thickets where the 
Spanish moss hangs in hundred fantastic forms 
from the trees it feeds upon; past immense 
fields, where thousands of cattle are grazing ; 
by banks and braes, which in summer time 
are dotted and spangled with myriads of 
flowers ; along highways where horsemen ride 
merrily ; new rushing through a still, old 
town, where negro children are playing about 
the doors of the dirty, white houses, or a 
stalwart negress, with a huge bundle on her 
head, is tramping in the shade of some friend- 
ly trees ; now along the borders of a marsh 
in which a million frogs are croaking a 
dreary burden, their monotonous chorus 
rising out of little pools from which the flag- 
lily raises its defiant head; now where one 
can see, in the tremulous air of evening, the 
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reflection of the dying sun in a little lake — 





WATER TANKS. 






nestling among 
the trees, with 
Spanish gray 
beards dipping 
into its clear 
depths; now where a path 
winds up ahillside, anda mag- 
nolia tree stands lonely, its green leaves 
giving promise of future bloom and per 
fume, and its coarse bark sending forth 
a subtle odor ; now where somber creeks 
steal in and out among the crooked trees, as if 
eager to furnish seductive nooks for the brown, 
gray, and red birds which flutter and hover and 
hop from a thousand twigs; now where the 
mesquite quivers in the glare of the generous 
Texan sun; where the voices of negroes are 
heard in loud refrain, singing some boisterous 
melody as they loiter home from their half- 
completed tasks, the urchins somersaulting 
on the elastic earth; and now where the 
shadows in the distance are strangely light- 
ed up by the erratic glow of the moon, 
which throws a fantastic glamour on moss and 
thicket, on lily and magnolia, on live-oak and 
mesquite. Onward they wander, now through 
the sugar-lands and bayou-penetrated swamps 
of Louisiana, along,tortuous waterways, and 
up to the richly indented Texan coast— 
even to where Galveston’s roofs gleam over 
the sea-horizon, low-lying on the great gulf’s 
breast, beautiful as Venice in approach,— 
fascinating as Valencia on near acquaint- 
ance, 
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And now we will tell you the story of our 
rambling in the footsteps of these emigrants. 

The new year smiled upon us_ through 
its snow veil as we sped from Baltimore to 
Altoona, then up the great slopes of the 
Alleghanies,—away beyond the Inferno at 
Pittsburgh, ross the gardens of Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, to the capital beyond the 
Mississippi. Long before we reached St. 
Louis we had entered into the westward cur- 
rent of emigration, and traveled among hun- 
dreds of Germans, Alsatians, Swiss, Swedes 
and Norwegians, hastening to homes in the 
New Atlantis. As soon, however, as we had 
crossed the Mississippi, we left the foreign 
element behind, and saw only native Ameri- 
cans, who, obedient to the eternal spirit of 
unrest born within us, were moving on. St. 
Louis was wrapped in a mantle of fog; the 
great shrieks of the steamers on the muddy 
stream sounded like the cries of evil spirits’; 
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the streets were filled with liquid mud; 
locomotion on land was almost impossi 
ble. At last, however, there came a 
clear, crisp morning, when sky and earth 
were not unlike those of January in the 
North, and we rattled away through Mis- 
sourian landscapes, past the grape-grow- 
ing lands, where the Germans are turning 
every hill and knoll into vineyards ; along 
the dubious bottom lands of the Missouri 
River, where acres of huger cornstalks 
than we had ever seen before rose in mid- 
forest, and where log-cabins clustered in 
little groups by the side of creeks, or in 
groves; then over prairies, now aflame, 
and now dreary under the winter clouds, 
until, after a day of railway rattle, we 
drew up in the station at Sedalia, and 
heard the welcome cry of “ Supper!” 
Fatigued with the ride, the only relief to 
which, aside from occasional glances at 
the scenery, had been the jangling music 
furnished by an abieienean negro min- 
strel who called himself * Jeff. Davis,” we 
withdrew hastily to our little room in the 
principal hotel, which is also the railway 
station of Sedalia, and sat down to review 
our coming journey. 

The ruder aspects of Sedalia have 
vanished before the march of railway 
improvement, and the town is rising from 
the low level of a speculative frontier 
village, where the tenure of life and posi- 
tion In society was very uncertain, to the 
grade of an important junction, and a 
city of prominence. It is not very long 
since the revolver was the supreme arbi- 
ter in all disputes in Sedalia,—since, in- 
deed, the streets were cleared of all peaceable 
men in an instant, whenever there was 
prospect of a quarrel between the blood- 
thirsty thieves and ruffians who infested the 
whole adjacent region. The drift of iniquity 
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from the impromptu towns 
along the Union Pacific line 
came into Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and the Indian Terri- 
tory, as soon as the project 
of the new route to the 
Gulf was broached, and 
brought with it murder and 
wholesale robbery. The" 
men who had been attracted 
to Missouri from the States 
of Illinois and Ohio, and 
from portions of Kansas, by 
the excellent chances to 
enrich themselves in land 
speculations, were appalled 
by the actions of the drunk- 
en and ferocious fiends 
who came to haunt the new 
towns. ‘The projectors: of 
the Gulf Route had to face 
this criminal element and 
to submit to its presence in 
their midst. Often it was 
the stronger, and openly 
defied them, as is now the case in cer- 
tain sections of the West. But the pio- 
neers of the route had had their schooling in 
new lands ; the engineers and builders were 
men of muscle and brain, of coolness and 
“nerve,” and moved quietly but irresistibly 
forward, amid the harassing outrages of a 
mean and cowardly banditti, whose chief 
precept was assassination, and whose trade 
was rapine. With dauntless energy, courage, 
and industry, and by the aid of generously 
expended capital, these pioneers of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway worked 
steadfastly, and in three and a-half years laid 
five hundred and fifty-one miles of solidly 
constructed track, or a little over half a mile 
for every working day. When they took up 
their task, the anguish of the war was hardly 
ended ; the total disorganization of society 
consequent on the radical changes inaugu- 
rated in the lately slaveholding States made 
many of the conditions of life and labor 
onerous and disagreeable ; but the superb end 
hoped for always made the difficult means 
easier to work with. To-day a tract of 
country which, two years ago, was compara- 
tively as unknown to the masses of our citizens 
as Central Africa, is now easily accessible ; 
palace cars convey the traveler over the rich 
plains of the Indian Territory, and from St. 
Louis, with its legacy of more than a century’s 
history, to Denison, the young giant of 
Northern Texas, with its records of scarcely a 
year—a distance of six hundred and twenty- 
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one miles,—a through train will convey you 
speedily and safely. The Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Railway merits more than a casual 
mention in the history of the development 
of our common country. 

Two New Yorkers, Messrs. George Deni- 
son and David Crawford, jr., gave the railway 
its first financial status ; and brought it before 
the eyes of the world with its respectability 
thoroughly guaranteed, and its objects all pro- 
perly explained. The enterprise, originaily 
known as the Southern branch of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company, was magnificent 
in scope, and found ready support from men 
of large minds and ample means. ‘The 
system north of the Red River, when perfect- 
ed, was intended to comprehend more than a 
thousand miles; and the proposed exten- 
sion south of the Red River would amount 
toathousand more. The scheme was that of 
a grand vertebral line through Texas, via 
Waco and Austin, to Camargo on the west 
bank of the Rio Grande; thence almost 
due south, through Monterey, Saltillo, Zaca 
tecas, San Luis Potosi, and Queretaro, to the 
City of Mexico. The company formed for 
the building of these lines north and south— 
the company which is doing more to develop 
Texas by emigration each month than was 
done each year before its construction—and 
which will yet solve the Mexican problem—is 
ably officered and conducted by Levi Par- 
sons, as president, by George Denison, as 
vice president, and by David Crawford, jr., as 
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treasurer ; their projects are put into opera 
tion with admirable skill by R. S. Ste- 
vens, Esq., the general manager. Among 
the directors are Francis Skiddy, L. P. Mor- 
ton, J. Pierrepont Morgan, Erastus Corning, 
Shepard Gandy, Hezron A. Johnson, and J. 
B. Dickinson, of New York. ‘The company, 
in constructing its railway and_ branches, 
through Missouri and Kansas, asked but few 
favors of the States. It has built the road 
mainly with its own money, and has shown 
the true pioneering spirit in boldly pushing its 
tracks, at an enormous expense, through the 
Indian ‘Territory, without waiting for the set- 
tlement of the question of the distribution of 
lands there. ‘The same indomitable pluck 
and persistent effort will doubtless be shown 
in the future building of Texas and Mexican 
extensions. The Legislature of Texas has 
accorded the company organization under a 
special law, and its general law gives to any 
railway built within the State limits extensive 
land grants, so that the people will not be 
subjected to any burdensome taxation, and in 
a few years the outside world will suddenly 
discover that a journey to Mexico is no more 
difficult than the present journey to New Or- 
leans, and that new lands and territories have 
been opened up to speculation and profit as 
if by magic. 

But the plan is not limited merely to this. 
It is possible that in future the line may ex- 
tend from where it now joins the Houston & 


| luxury, and 


Texas Central Railway at Denison, south-+| 


ward, down the valley of the Trinity,—the 
richest in Eastern Texas,—to Galveston, with 


abranch to the waters of Sabine Bay, which: 


from seven to twelve hun- 
dred miles of railway 
transportation upon all 
the foreign importations 
and exportations of the 
West Mississippi States 
and Territories, over ship- 
ments za the Atlantic 
ports. ‘The value of the 
Texas business will also 
be immense, and should the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway lines touch the 
Gulf, there will be travel 
and trade enough for it and 
for the Houston & Texas 
Central, even though the 
latter double its tracks and 
rolling stock. 

Besides this the branch 
from Sedalia, extending 
across the Missouri River at Booneville, to 
Moberly, Mo., will give a magnificent direct 
line from Chicago to Galveston. 

And the whole work of construction to 
the Red River has been done in three years 
and a half! History furnishes but few such 
instances of rapid and solid construction. 
The expenditure of the company for the 
road and its equipment up to the present time 
has been nearly thirty millions of dollars; 
but the receipts, notwithstanding the great 
distance which the road runs through thinly- 
settled districts in the Indian Territory, are 
amply gratifying, and promise a rich harvest. 

Sedalia, the present headquarters of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, where 
the general offices are situated, already has 
an air of prosperity and thrift, which its less 
fortunate sisters in Missouri are painfully de- 
void of. ‘Too many of the shire-towns in the 
State are mere collections of unambitious 
buildings around a square, in which stands the 
shabby one-story wooden or brick court-house. 
Pigs and negro children monopolize each sunny 
corner, and often clear the plank-walks of all 
serious pedestrians ; and grog-shops, filled with 
lean, incult, idle people offend the eye. But 
from Sedalia these disagreeable features are 
mainly banished ; the streets devoted to resi- 
dences are wide and beautiful ; many private 
houses are furnished with exquisite taste and 
business establishments are 
springing up on every hand. No Eastern 
town could possibly manifest the same rapid 
increase in population ; the census is never 
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| certain from week to week ; and, indeed, all 


route to the Gulf, it is claimed, would save |! 


through the Southwest, the bitterest rivalry 
prevails between neighbor towns as to the 
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population they respectively contain. ‘The 
Southwesterner never speaks positively on 
this subject ; he always gives the numbers the 
benefit of an “or”; he is sure to say, ‘** Well, 
I expect there’s from 2,500 to 3,000 inhabi 
tants here ;”,—to stop at the 2,500 would be 
rank heresy. 

Our first evening at 
the company of many of the gentlemen con- 
of this great new 


Sedalia was passed in 


nected with the history 
Gulf Route. They had _ followed its for- 
tunes from the first rail-laying to the last, in 
the direction of its junction with the ‘Texas 
Central; and are even now actively engaged 
in finishing the branch from Sedalia to Mo- 
berly, which will give them direct connection 
with 
giving the re 
naissant city as 
good a_ chance 
as her rival, St. 
Louis, atthecom 
merce of the great 
new lands below. 

Two days 
thereafter the 
SCRIBNER EXPE 
DITION embark 
ed on this new 
Gulf Route. A 
large delegation 
of the Sedalian 
population watch 
ed its entrée into 
a special train, 
in the rear of 
which was a mag 
nificent hotel-car, 
presided over by 
**the pet con 
ductor,” known 
then to the worid 
at large as Major 
James Doy le, 
and at present 
as Superintend 
ent of the Hold 
en division of the 
M., K. and T. 
Railway. The 
luxury of travel 
was fully realized 
in the elegant 
appointments of 
the train; but 
the gentlemen 
who bade us 
good-by assured 
us that we should 


Chicago, 
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need everything provided for us, as we were 
going away from civilization. A party of gen- 
tlemen accompanied us toa way station not 
far from Sedalia : half an hour afterwards we 
were whirling along the M., K. and T.’s solid 
line, drinking in the beauty of awakening na- 
ture at every pore, while Charlie, factotum, and 
representative of African civilization in the 
Southwest, turned our car into a superb draw- 
ing-room. ‘I’ golly, he chuckled, 
rather than said, in his original faéois, 
fellers ’ll take us fur directahs, sho!” 

It was the perfection ol travel, this journey 


boss.” 


‘dem 


ing so thoroughly at one’s own will, with 
power to stop at every turn, and no feeling 
of haste. At each station where it seemed 
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to us good, we dismissed our train upon a 


side-track, and went wandering. ‘The Mis- 
souri towns were passed over with a cursory 
glance, as they were so much alike in general 
character. Windsor was a sleepy old town ; 
Calhoun was sleepier and older. ‘The latter 
village was grouped around a mud and snow 
haunted square, lined with ill-looking build 
ings. “Yer ought to see it Sundays,” said 
an informant at the depot, “ when them fel- 
lers get full of tangle-foot; they kin just 
fight!” But the railroad is bringing Cal- 
houn a better future. A little farther on we 
paused before the entrance to a shaft sunk 
in one of those rich veins of coal which crop 
out in all this section. A dwarfed and bent, 
but stalwart old man, the very image of a 
gnome, conducted us into the narrow galleries, 
an hundred and fifty feet below the surface, 
and we crawled on our hands and knees 
along passages scarcely three feet high, ex- 
amining the superb strata into which the rail- 
way company delves to secure its fuel. As 
far as the eye can reach, on ejther hand, there 
is scarcely a stick of timber to be seen ; but 
a railway built along a coal-bed gives its cor- 
poration no cause for complaint. The men 
and women in these little Missourian towns 
had a grave, preoccupied look, doubtless 
born of long contemplation of the soil, and 
of the hard ways of the West. The farming 
population in that section is none too pros- 
perous, and too rarely has any ready money. 
The immense disproportion between the cost 
of labor and implements for producing crops, 
and the prices of the produce itself, has made 
sad havoc with many brilliant prospects ; 
and it is safe to say that, throughout that part 
of the Southwest, the tillers of the soil are 
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savagely discontent. Many with whom we 
conversed spoke with great bitterness of the 
difficulty of obtaining proper representation 
in Congress on the subject of their grievances. 
It was curious to note, in this first day’s 
journeying, how the advent of the railway 
had caused whole towns and villages to 
change their location, and to come tumbling 
miles across the prairie, to put themselves in 
direct communication with the outer world. 
Sometimes, at a little station, we were 
shown, afar off, a landmark of the village’s 
former site, just on the horizon; and were 
told that the citizens one day set their houses 
upon wheels, and had them dragged by long 
trains of sturdy oxen to the railway line. 
For a time everything was in transition ; 
people had to give up church on Sundays 
until the ‘“meeting-house came over to the 
new village ;” and a gambling-hell, and a 
pious citizen’s house, often jogged along in 
apparently friendly company for days. Some- 
times there came a great wind, keeling a 
whole transitory village upside down, and 
the “‘ bullwhackers” were compelled to shout 
themselves hoarse for days, urging their 
cattle to aid in righting things. ‘There were 
a good many instances of discouraged towns 
on every hand. Here and there we came to 
a long street, bordered by white one-story 
board structures and plank walks, and in- 
habited by a bevy of dejected and annoyed 
colonists, forever cursing their lack of judg- 
ment in not having selected the site destined 
to be the great railway city of the Southwest 
Entering such towns, and daring to set foot 
into the shop of the humblest tradesman, we 
were at once the center of an admiring and 
awe-stricken group, each and every per- 
son in it manifesting the most 








A STREET IN PARSONS, KANSAS. 


unbounded surprise that com- 
merce in that especial Jocality 
had revived even to the ex- 
tent of the expenditure of a 
ten-cent scrip. In such towns, 
the hotel was usually a small, 
frail, frame structure, kept by a 
huge giant of a man, with a 
disappointed face and a sour 
and envious manner of greeting 
you, a manner which belied his 
real nature, but which the hard 
fatalities of pioneering had graft- 
ed upon him. The women in 
these towns were silent, impas- 
sive, laborious, seeming to have 
forsworn folly of every kind, 
and to be delving at nature with 
desperate will, determined to 
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THE 
wrench rich- 
es from her, 
even though 
the golden 
opportu nity 
had moved 
on. 

After 
Charles had 
made all 
tidy for bed 
within the 
palace - car, 
on the first 
evening of 
the journey, 
we wander- 
ed among 
the drovers 
and __herds- 
men at one 
of the great 
stock - yards 
on the rail- 
way line. A 
stock - train 
from Seda- 
lia was re- 
ceiving a 
squealing 
and bellow- 
ing freight 
as we reach- 
ed the yards, 
leading from 
which to the 
car door ran 
an inclined 
plane. Along the outer edge of the fence in- 
closing this plane stood a dozen stout men, 
armed with long poles and pitchforks. Pre- 
sently out of the darkness sprang the figure of 
aman. “Is your lot ready, Bill?” with an 
oath. ‘ Yes,” with an oath ; and then, to the 
music of oaths innumerable, a mass of strug- 
gling porkers were forced forward to the car 
door. A rain of curses, yells and sharp pitch- 
fork thrusts fell upon their defenceless backs ; 
they rushed madly over each other along the 
crowded way into the car, those who lagged 
behind receiving prods enough to fill an ele- 
phant’s hide with holes. Now and then some 
giant porker threw down one of his human 
assailants and gave him a savage bite before 
succumbing to the captivity of the car; for 
these were none of your luxurious pigs of 
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the civilized sty, but sovereign rooters 
in the open, brought forth and reared 


on the prairie. Many a drover has car- 
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ried to his grave the ugly scars given 
him by Texas. steers and Missouri 
swine. 


The next day was Sunday, and the one 
street of the little town of Appleton, where 
a New York publishing firm has generously 
built a handsome schoolhouse, was lined with 
tired-looking women and pretty girls going 
churchward. Rough fellows, who had been 
occupied all the week with hard labor, mount- 
ed their ponies and galloped away for a day’s 
hunting. We went on through the towns of 
Nevada and Deerfield to Schell City, a superb 
location for a fine town, and one of the es- 
pecial favorites of the railway corporation. 
Thousands of acres of rich land are owned 
there by the company, and many substantial 
buildings are already in progress. In the 
afternoon we came to the prosperous little 
town of Fort Scott, in Kansas, stretched 
along a range of hills lined with coal. —Situ- 
ated directly at the junction of the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott and Gulf Railway with the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and crowded 
with enterprising and industrious citizens, it 
is destined to a large prosperity. ‘The govern- 
ment post there was long ago deserted ; 


| nothing remains but a few barrack buildings, 





grouped around a weed-grown square, and 
the old hospital, which decay aids in render- 
ing picturesque. The building of the new 
Gulf Route has had a great influence for good 
upon Fort Scott and the surrounding country ; 
and although the reclaiming of lands granted 
to the railway company, from people who 
supposed that they had acquired a title to 
them by living for a long time upon them, 
has occasioned some trouble, it is expected 
that a satisfactory arrangement may be reach- 
ed. This was a lawless section but a few 
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years ago; now the security of life and pro- 
perty are as great as in any community in the 
world. ‘The current of crime passed through 
with the building of the new railway, and 
found no inducement even to linger for a mo- 
ment. It has been a sweeping change, this 
metamorphosis of Kansas into a transplanted 
New England, from the condition of a wild 
territory, whose lands were held and inhab 
ited solely by the Indians driven west of the 
Mississippi. In 1841, Fort Scott was a post 
to hold the savages in check ; now there is 
hardly a full-blooded Indian to be encountered 
in the vicinity. ‘Thirty-five miles below Fort 
Scott we came to Osage Mission, where a 
good Jesuit, Father Schumacher, began his 
labors among the Indians a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. A _ rambling but well-built town 
spreads over a prairie, level as a floor, and 
creeps up to the railway line. At some little 
distance from the main town stands the “ Mis 
sion,” a group of commodious stone struc- 
tures, one of which, a convent for the instruc- 
tion of young girls, is among the best schools 
in the State, and is patronized alike by Pro- 
testant and Catholic families. We arrived at 
the Mission just at dusk. In the yard allotted 
the boys as a play-ground, stood an old man 
clad in priestly garb: he greeted us kindly, 
and invited us into his rude whitewashed 
chamber. Had he never longed for that 
bright European world out of which he had 
come a quarter of a century before? Never ! 
his simple wants were readily satisfied ; the 
laws of his order forbade him to hold proper- 
ty, and he was content with two habits yearly, 
his frugal supper, and his hard bed in yon- 
der bunk. ‘There was another priest at the 


Mission, a handsome, scholarly Irishman of 
fifty, and with him we presented ourselves at 


the convent door. A pale face peered at us 
from under a black hood: for a moment it 
lightened with the genial smile of a fair wo- 
man, then relapsed into the resigned indiffer- 
ence of the “sister.” After Mother Bridget 
had come to welcome us we were led into the 
schoolroom, and there the Irish father mus- 
tered his fair charges, a long row of robust 
beauties, ranging in age from six to eighteen, 
and in hue from the tawny complexion of the 
Osage to the white of the town-born American 
maiden. ‘The reverend father filled the air 
with his question-missiles; skipped from 
grammar to ancient history, and thence to 
mathematics ; and among the brightest and 
quickest of the respondents were the Indian 
girls. Then a chorus of maidens sang quiet 
songs for us until the growing hours warned 
us to take our way trainward across the prai- 
rie. From the Mission a rapid railway run 
of a few miles brought us to Parsons—a 
thriving town named in honor of the president 
of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway. 

Parsons of course owes its existence to the 
railway. From its limits southward extends the 
route to the Indian Territory and to Texas ; 
and north-west, through the thriving towns of 
Neosho Falls, Burlington, Emporia, and 
Council Grove, stretches the line to Junction 
City, where the Kansas Pacific joins it. 
Draining the rich regions between the 
boundary of the Indian Territory and the 
plains,—all the wonderfully fertile Neosho 
Valley,—it is not surprising that the growth 
of the town has been rapid. Less than a 
month after the town was “ started,” in 1871, 
upwards of one hundred lots, on which par- 
ties were pledged to put up buildings worth 
at least $1,000, had been sold ; and at pres- 
ent the town boasts good hotels, churches, 

















handsome residences, banks, and huge stone 
railway shops. Land has already assumed 
an almost fictitious value in many of these 
towns ; but at Parsons, as indeed throughout 
the Neosho Valley, the opportunities for in- 
vestment are magnificent. The town is one 
of the great centers for the trade and travel 
of at least fifty thriving towns and villages 
into which the immigration from all parts of 
the West is rapidly flowing. ‘The Neosho 
Valley offers homes to thousands of people, 
on terms which the poorest man can accept 
and fulfill. All through this rich country there 
is abundance of timber—black-walnut, ash, 
maple and oak; there is plenty of coal and 
water to be had for manufacturing pur- 
poses ; and shrewd men with capital should 
not hesitate to manufacture near at hand the 
various implements of agriculture, the furni- 
ture, and the building materials, which are 
now transported hundreds of miles from St. 
Louis and Chicago. Why, the very ties on 
which the railway track is made are cut out 
of black-walnut ! 

The Neosho Valley is a revelation to him 
who has never before visited the South-west. 
Miles on miles of wondrously fertile valleys 
and plains, watered by fine streams, along 
whose banks is a heavy growth of timber, 
are now within easy reach by rail. Hun- 
dreds of cattle, horses and swine wander at 
their will through the fields, guarded only 
against straying into the crops by the 
alert movements of the herdsman, who, 
mounted on a fleet horse and accompanied 
by a shepherd dog, spends his whole time in 
the open air. The houses of the farmers are 
usually of logs roughly hewn, but symmetri- 
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cally put together, 
and the granaries 


are rudely con- 
structed, for the 
shelter of crops 


is rarely necessa- 
in such a chi- 





ry 

mate. A corn 
granary is a huge 
tower{ of logs 
built exac 


we built them of 
corn-cobs in our 





INDIAN GRAVE early days; no 
one ever thinks 
of stealing from it, for every one has 


enough. ‘The horses career as they will in 
the front yard, and look in at the parlor 
windows; the pigs invade the kitchen, or 
quarrel with the geese at the very steps of 
the houses; but whenever the master of the 
nousehold thinks that discipline has been too 
seriously infringed, he sends a sprightly dog 
to regulate matters, and the pigs are taken 
by their ears, the geese fly screaming away, 
and the horses scamper into the distance. 


| The people who live thus have, neverthe- 


less, many of the graces of city civilization, 
and now that the railway has come in, are 
rapidly making improvements in their homes. 

Not far from Emporia begins the Kaw re- 
servation, where some seven hundred native 
Kansas Indians, or ‘* Kaws,” as the French 
language scoffingly named them, are located. 
‘Thousands of acres stretching away in either 
direction are given up to them, and are con- 
sequently devoid of cultivation. The Kaw 
of the present generation is by no means a 
prepossessing being. Dirty, lazy, and in many 
respects dishonest, he is hardly grateful for 
the respect government accords his tradi- 


tional methods of life. Not far from the 
residence of the agent, government once 


built a number of commodious stone houses, 
which the Indians were solicited to occupy ; 
but they stabled their ponies in the struc- 
tures, and camped in ‘their wigwams outside. 
As we entered the reservation, a violent 
storm of sleet and cold rain was in progress, 
but one adventurous brave galloped across 
from a little village to the slowly-moving train, 


| and cautiously approaching us, as if he feared 


treachery on .our part, uttered a sonorous 
** How! How!” and sullenly accepted the 
cigars and fruit offered him. He was a true 
son of the plains, just as far from being con- 
verted to civilization as were his ancestors 
three hundred years ago. _ Sitting his pony 
as if he were a Centaur, he pulled his blanket 
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over his coal- — ? 
black hair, . a? Ss 
and = gallop- 
ed back to 
camp. A 
little farther 
on, we came 
to an Indian 
grave. ‘The 
son of one 
of the chieftains had recently died, and the 
Kaw method of burial had been observed 
on a little knoll near the railway. ‘Two po- 
nies, the property of the dead man, had been 
slain, and their bodies left on the grave ; 





A BAD INVESTMENT. 


and over the spot a United States flag was | 


flying. Upon the flag-staff were tied ears of 
torn, wampum, and some broken arrows, 
while other articles which the dead man 
might be supposed to require on his journey 
to the “ happy hunting grounds” were buried 
with him. 

The present generation of Kaws is much 
diminished in stature and bravery below that 
of the one preceding it, and any reclamation 
of it seems utterly hopeless. The whole 
tribe participates in a yearly hunting excur- 
sion, and rarely returns without having had a 


sharp fight with its especial enemies, the | 


The men and women still ad- 
men 


Comanches. 
here rigidly to Indian costume; the 
wearing buckskin leggings, moccasins, and 
gayly parti-colored blankets, which, in rough 
weather, are fastened over their heads in a 
peculiar manner. At every turn in the rail- 
way route, as we crossed the reservatior, we 
saw groups of “ warriors” hunting with bows 
and arrows, or galloping hither and yon 
across the plains, in utter disregard of the 
weather. The Kaws, as a rule, refuse to 
speak English to strangers, and will only 
converse by signs. ‘They still sigh for the 
time when their forefathers were wont to 
swoop down upon the wagon-trains toiling 
from the Missouri State line to Santa Fé in 
New Mexico, when the traders were almost 
at the mercy of the tawny banditti, until 
the post of Council Grove, now a flourishing 
tewn, was established as a general rendez- 


vous, where caravans numbering hundreds of | 


wagons and thousands of mules could form in- 
to processions of sufficient strength to protect 
themselves. ‘There were at one time nearly 
6,000 men, 18,000 oxen and 6,000 mules en- 
gaged in the New Mexico trade. all of whom 
rendezvoused at Council Grove. The villages 
of the Kaws are all remote from the present 
line of rail, and the Indians rarely patronize 
the road save when, for the pure delight of 
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begging, they entreat the conductor fora free 
passage from one'village to another. When 
they are refused the privilege, they break 
forth into the most violent profanity of 
which the English language is capable. Their 
vocabulary of English oaths is more com- 
plete than even that of the native American, 
who, in many parts of the South-west, is 
charged with virulent expletives as a musket 
is charged with powder. 

At Junction City, which stands in a beau- 
tiful valley, where the Smoky and Republican 
rivers join, in a country not so rich as 
that twenty miles south, yet still wonder- 
fully fertile, we were detained by a sudden 
snow-fall and miniature whirlwind, which, 
coupled with intenser cold than Kansas had 
before known for many years, blockaded 
tracks and made travel impossible. ‘The 
beautiful Smoky Valley was, therefore, a for- 
bidden domain to us; and we consoled our- 
selves with a visit to Fort Riley, one of the 
most important of the frontier posts, estab- 
lished in 1852, on the left bank of the Kan- 
sas river, at the junction of the Smoky Hill 
and Republican Forks, and three miles from 
Junction City. The post is now merely 
quarters for a regiment either of cavalry or 
infantry during the winter, and in summer 
it is deserted save by one company, the rest 
going into summer camp one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred miles to the westward. 





THE OGDEN MONUMENT—THE GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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From May until No 
vember the troops are 


in the field, now and 
then doing a little 
fighting with recalci- 


trant Indians, but as a 
rule contenting them- 
selves with marching, 
countermarching, and 
hunting buffalo. Gen. 
Oakes, in command at 
the post, welcomed us 
with true South-west- 
ern hospitality. He 
was for many years 
stationed in ‘Texas, 
and has a rich experi- 
ence of frontier garri- 4 
son life. ‘This adven- a 
turous and isolated ex- 
istence seems to have a charm for all who have 
adopted it, and very few of the officers take 
advantage of their furloughs to visit the 
Eastern cities. Ladies, too, find rare at- 
tractions in a garrison winter, and the forts 
all along the frontier do not lack good 
society from November until May. At Fort 
Riley the soldiers support a good little thea- 
ter, much of the talent for which is furnished 
by members of the cavalry regiment quartered 
there. Not far from the fort is the “geo- 
graphical center of the United States,” on a 
hill-top, where stands a monument erected to 
the memory of Brevet-Major E. A. Ogden, 
founder of Fort Riley. 

We hastened back towards Parsons, again 
crossing the great Kaw Reservation, and 
meeting long trains of Indians, mounted on 
their shaggy ponies. This Neosho Valley line, 
which we had traversed, was the beginning 
of the present great trunk route from Sedalia 
to the Gulf. Work was begun on it, under a 
contract with the Land Grant Railway and 
Trust Company, in November, 1868, the 
line to extend from Junction City to Cheto- 
pa, on the frontier of the Indian Territory, a 
distance of 182 miles ; and it was completed 
in October, 1870. While this was in con- 
struction, the building of the line from Sedalia 
to Parsons was begun, and the whole route, 
160 miles, was completed early in 1871. 
Meantime work was going forward, at light- 
ning speed, in the Indian Territory. The 
manager of the line had made a bold stroke 
in order to be the first to reach the Cherokee 
country, and obtain permission to run a line 
through it, as well as to get conditional 
land-grants ; and in May of 1870 occurred 
quite an episode in the history of railway 


| put down in a single day. 
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TWILIGHT ON PRYOR’S CREEK, INDIAN TERRITORY. 


building. On the 24th of that month the 
line had reached within twenty-four miles 
of the southern boundary of Kansas. Much of 
the grading was unfinished ; bridges were not 
up; masonry was not ready. But on the 
6th day of June, at noon, the first locomotive 
which ever entered the Indian ‘Territory 
uttered its premonitory shriek of progress. 
In eleven days twenty-six and a half miles 
of completed rail were laid, four miles being 
A grant of over 
three millions of acres of land, subject to 
temporary Indian occupancy, under treaty 
stipulations, has been accorded the M., K. 
and T. Railway Company, on the line of the 
road in the Territory between Chetopa and 
the Red River. The question of the future 
disposition of the Indian Territory is now 
interesting to the M., K. and T. Railway 
Company, as they have built their line 
through the great stretch of country, hoping 
that the fertile lands now waste may come 
into market. Until the country is opened to 
white settlement, or until the Indians adopt 
some new policy with regard to the disposi- 
tion and development of their lands, the 
territory is, in many respects, a barrier to the 
best development of that portion of the South- 
west. The immense reservation, larger than 


| all New England, extending over sixty mil- 


lions of acres, lying between Texas, with her 
million settlers, Arkansas, with her hardy half 
million, and Misseuri and Kansas, with their 
two millions of stout frontiersmen, is now 


| completely given over to thé Indian, and the 
| white man who wishes to abide within its 


borders will find his appeal rejected with 
scorn by an Indian legislature, unless he 
marries the daughter of some dusky descend- 
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ant of Jephthah, and relinquishes his allegi- 
ance to Uncle Sam. 

A little beyond Chetopa lies a range of low 
hills extending for miles. The new Gulf 
Route, cutting through them, carries you out 
of the United States and into the Cherokee 
Nation. You are no longer under the domina- 
tion of the white man ; the government of the 
United States can protect you only through 
the feeble medium of marshals and deputy- 
marshals, who exercise their own judgment as 
to whether or not they shall do you justice ; 
and the nearest towns are away among the 
hills, or nestled on the banks of creeks, in 
the tall timber. 
seemingly deserted land. Rarely does one 
see along the route the face of an Indian, 
unless at some of the little wooden stations, 
or a lone water-tank, near a stream. ‘The 
Indians sullenly acquiesced in the opening 
of their country to railway travel, but they 
do not build near the line, and rarely patron- 
ize it. 

After leaving Chetopa, a pretty town, with 
nearly two thousand inhabitants, the fruit of 
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The railway runs through a | 


two years’ growth, and a point of supply for | 


traders in the Territory, the SCRIBNER TRAIN 


rattled merrily along the broad expanse of | 


prairie until Vinita, the junction of the Atlan- 


tic and Pacific line with the M., K. and T. Rail- | 
| feathers in them ; their gayly-colored jackets 


way, was reached. At Vinita, the junction 
has made no growth, because white men are 
not allowed to live there, and the Indians con- 
tent themselves with agriculture and hunting. 


We had prepared ourselves for a sojourn of a | 
| at our party, seated in luxurious chairs on the 


fortnight between this point and the Red River, 
and a brief in- 
spection of the 
culinary 













the ebony Charles 
presided, was em- 
inently _ satisfac- 
tory. Telegrams 
were received 
from various gen- 
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depart- | 
ment, over which | 
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FORT GIBSON, INDIAN TERRITORY. 


tlemen at each end of the main line, that 
they would join us at Fort Gibson, and we 
set ‘out on our journey with keen anticipa- 
tions of delight. 

The long grasses rustled weirdly ; the tim- 


ber by the creeks stood out in bold relief 


against the Naples-blue of the sky; the 
distant line of mounds now assumed the ap- 
pearance of a giant fortification, now of a 
city, and now of a terraced garden ; here and 
there a gap in the timber lining the horizon, 
showed a glimpse of some far-reaching valley, 
on whose bosom still lightly lay a thin snow- 
veil ; and sometimes we saw a symmetrical 
tree standing mid-prairie, with a huge white- 
hooded hawk perched lazily upon a bending 
bough, and’a gaunt wolf crawling away from 
the base. But nowhere was there any sign 
of man. “Our special train halted for water and 
coal; the engineer and firemen helped them- 
selves at the coal-cars and water-tank, and 
we moved on. At last, ata little wooden sta- 
tion, we saw half.a dozen tall, awkward, 
tawny youths, with high cheek-bones, intense- 
ly black hair, ‘and little sparkling eyes, which 
seemed to have the very concentrated fire of 
jealousy inthem. ‘This was a party of young 
beaux from the nearest Cherokee village. 
They wore the typical American slouch hats, 
but had wound tibbons around and fastened 


were cut in fantastic fashion, and at their 
sides they carried formidable revolvers, which 
they are, however, slower to use than is the 
native American. ‘They stared curiously 


ample platform of the rear car; and, after 
having satisfied themselves that we were not 
of their race and kind, they mounted their 
horses and galloped away. So we rattled on 
towards Gibson Station, and as the twi- 
light set an eerie stamp on all the wild, deso- 
late landscape, we came to a region where 
great mounds reared their whale-backed 
heights on either hand. Upon the summit 
of one mound stands a monument of hewn 
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stone, doubtless to some deity who went his 
ways hundreds of years before Columbus dis- 
covered America to European eyes. These 
mounds seem constructed according to some 
general plan, and extend for miles throughout 
the land. 

We went on in the twilight deepening into 
dark. until we came to Gibson Station, the 
terminus of our journey for the day. Only 
one or two houses were to be seen ; a cold 
‘wind blew over the prairie, and we ensconc- 
ed ourselves at the supper-table, where prai- 
rie chickens, mysteriously purveyed for our 
surprise by the beneficent Charles, sent up a 
savory steam. ‘The stillness of death reign- 
ed outside, and we listened languidly to the 
conductor's stories of terminus troubles a 
brace of years agone, until the night express 
trains from each way brought delegations to 
join our party, and we were roused to wel- 
come and prepare for the morrow. 

When we were all snugly tucked up in our 
berths in the gayly-decorated sleeping-saloon, 
one of the new-comers began dreamily to tell 
stories of termini troubles. ‘“ Not much as 
it was when we were here and at Musko- 
gee in 1870,” he said. ‘Three men were 
shot about twenty feet from this same car in 
one night at Muskogee. Oh! this was a little 
hell, this was. ‘The roughs took possession 
here in earnest. The keno and monte play- 
ers had any quantity of tents all about this 
section, and life was the most uncertain thing 
to keep you ever saw. One night a man 
lost all he had at keno; so he went around 
behind the tent and tried to shoot the keno- 
dealer in the back : he missed him, but killed 
another man. The keno man just got a board 
and put it up behind himself, and the game 
went on. One day one of the roughs took 
offence at something the railroad folks said, 
so he ran our train off the track next morn- 
ing. There was no law here, and no means 
of getting any. As fast as the railroad moved 
on, the roughs pulled up stakes and moved 
with it. We tried to scare them away, but 
they didn’t scare worth a cent. It was next 
to impossible for a stranger to walk through 
one of these canvas towns without getting 
shot at. The graveyards were sometimes 
better populated than the towns next them. 
The fellows who ruled these little terrestrial 
hells,—where they came from nobody knows. 
Never had any homes—grew up like prairie 
grass, only ranker and coarser and meaner 
hey had all been terminuses ever since they 
could remember. Most of them had two, 
three and four murders on their hands, and 
confessed them. They openly defied the | 
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Indian authorities, 
and scorned Uncle 
Sam and his mar- 
shals. They knew 
there was money 
wherever the end of 
the road was, and 
they meant to have 
it.” 

“¢ But how long did 
this condition of af- 
fairs continue ?” 

“It went on stead- 
ily until the Secretary 
of the Interior came 
down here to see the 
Territory and to ex- 
amine the railroads. 
He went down in 
this same car, and 
he was carefully informed of all the lawless- 
ness and flagrant outrages which decent peo- 
ple had been obliged to submit to. One 
night while they were on the road, the super- 
intendent-in-chief pushed on a little ahead of 
the train to get a physician, as a gentleman 
in the special car was taken suddenly ill. 
The roughs captured the superintendent and 
proposed to shoot him, as they fancied him 
some local emissary of the general govern- 
ment. He begged off, however, and ex- 
plained who he was. They hardly dared to 
shoot him then ; so he succeeded in getting 
a physician, got back to the train, and next 
day he took the Secretary of the Interior to 
inspect this choice specimen of railroad civil- 
ization.” 

*« And what did the Secretary see ?” 

“Qh, all the 
ruffians flocked to 
hear what he had 
to say. They had 
killed a man that 
morning for a 
mere caprice, and 
he was laid out in 
a little tent which 
the party passed 
by as they looked 
around. One af- 
ter another of the 
rough fellows was 
presented to the 
party ; and each 
one spoke very 
plainly, and said 
he had a good 
right to stay in 
the ‘ Nation,’ and 
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he meant (with an oath) to stay, and he'd like 
to hear any one hint that he had better go 
away. Then they told stories of their mur- 
derous exploits, practised at marks with their 
revolvers, and seemed not to have the least 
fear of the Secretary.” 

“* What was the result ?” 

“Well, the Secretary of the Interior took 
a bee-line for the nearest telegraph station, 
and sent a dispatch to General Grant, an- 
nouncing that neither life nor property was 
safe in the Territory, and that the Indians 
should be aided in expelling the roughs from 
their midst. So, in a short time the Tenth 


| Cavalry went into active service in the Ter- 


ritory.” 
“ Did the ruffians make any resistance ?” 
“They got together, at the terminus, 
armed to the teeth, and blustered a good 


| deal; but the cavalrymen arrested one after 


another, and ex- 
amined each man 
separately. When 
one of the termi- 
nuses was asked 
his name, he usu- 
ally answered that 
it was Slim Jim, 
or Wild Bill, or 
Lone Jack (with 
an oath), and that 
he was a gambler, 
ora ‘ pounder,’ as 
the case might be, 
and, furthermore, 
that he didn’t in- 
tend to leave the 
Territory. Where- 
upon the officer 
commanding 
would say : ‘ Well, 
Slim Jim, or Wild Bill, or Lone Jack, I'll give 
you twelve hours toleave this town in, and 
if you are found in the Territory a week 
from this date, I'll have you shot!’ And 
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| they took the hint.” 


‘*‘ Where are these men now ?” 

‘¢ Some of them are at Denison, at the end 
of this road. They are secure enough there, 
because when they are pursued on a criminal 
process, they are only four miles from the 
Red River, and they can escape into the 
Territory, beyond the reach of United 
States law, and recross the frontier in some 
other direction. You will see them at Deni- 
son. Good-night.” 

A moment afterwards, the voice added : 

“ By the way, at the next station, Musko- 
gee, a man was shot before the town got 
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there, and the 
graveyard 
was started 
before a sin- 
gle street was 
laid out. You 
can see the 
graveyard 
now-a-days— 
eleven men 
are buried 
there with 
their boots 
on. Good 
night, again.” 

The land- 
scape was 
snow-be- 
sprinkled 
next day, but 
we mounted in a rickety ambulance, a 
merry party of six, and set out on the seven 
miles’ ride to Fort Gibson. As we rattled 
along past the dense bosquets of trees, great 
flocks of prairie-chickens rose in a leisurely 
flight ; wild turkeys waddled away; deer fled 
across the roads after bestowing a scornful 
gaze upon us; and rabbits jumped painfully 
in the snow. The farm-houses’ which we 
passed were all built of logs, but were large 
and solidly constructed; and the Indian 
farmers were making preparations for the 
Spring plowing. When we came to the bank 
of the Grand River, on a hill beyond which 
was the post of Fort Gibson, we found the 
ferries impeded with a steady moving mass 
of floating ice, and the negro cavalrymen 
from the fort in mid-stream, desperately 
clinging to the guide-rope, and in imminent 
danger of being carried down river and out 
into the mighty Arkansas. At last, the dan- 
gers over, two lazy half-breeds ferried us 
across, after infinite shouting and disputing ; 
and we met, on the other bank, “ Uncle 
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the son of the noted John Ross, chief of the 
Cherokees for thirty years, and one of the 
most remarkable men ever connected with 
the history of the South-western frontier. The 
fort stands on the Grand River, about two 
and a half miles from its confluence with the 
Arkansas, and is only twenty-one miles from 
Tahlequah, the capital of the Cherokees. 
The whole of the adjacent country, except 
upon the high range of hills along the Grand, 
Verdigris and Illinois rivers, is arable and 
easy to cultivate. From the veranda of the 
commanding officer's quarters at the fort, 
one can look away at a range of hills known 
as the “‘Boston Mountains,” and the little 
town, set down in an amphitheater hemmed in 
by the sloping elevations, and with the broad 
swift river running between its picturesque 
banks, forms a charming scene. 

At Fort Gibson we were in a real Cherokee 
town, and at every turn saw one of the tall, 


| black-haired, tawny-faced citizens of the Ter- 


| ritory. 


It was evidently a market-day with 
the farmers for many a mile around ; for be- 
fore the porches of the Indian traders, and 
along the bank of the river, horses were tied, 
and every few moments some stout Indian 
came rattling into town, his wife mounted 
behind him on the demure looking pony, who 
was equal to anything, from the fording of a 


| river to the threading of a canyon. Many of 
| the men carried side-arms, but there was no 
| one who manifested any disposition to quar- 


rel with his neighbor, and we saw no one who 
seemed to have been drinking liquor. Indeed, 
so severe are the penalties attaching to the sale 


| of ardent spirits in the Indian Territory, that 


John” Cunningham, post-master at Fort Gib- 


son. 

“I was watching out for you a little care- 
fully,” said Uncle John, ‘for there’s a fellow 
come into town this morning with six gallons 
of whisky, and we expect some of the In- 
dians to go circusing around as soon as they 
get it down.” 

We climbed the hill to the fort, a well- 
built post usually garrisoned by three com- 
panies either of infantry or cavalry. Fort 
Gibson is the residence of the present chief 
of the Cherokee nation, William P. Ross, a 
cultivated and accomplished gentleman whom 
I had previously met in Washington. He is 

Vo. VI.—18 


| 


men do not care to risk their lives even for the 
money they might make. The United States 
marshals and the Indian authorities pursue 
the offenders with great persistence, and a 
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law-breaker rarely escapes. The Indians— 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Semi- 
noles—all have a strange thirst for intoxica- 
tion, and often make the most astonishing 
efforts to secure liquor. Alli kinds of patent 
medicines which possess even the slightest 
basis of liquor find ready sale among the vari- 
ous tribes ; and camphor, pain-killer, and such 
stomach-annihilating things, were for a long 
time so much in use among the Cherokees, 
that the agents made an examination, and, 
discovered the braves drinking whole bottles 
at one fell swoop, in order to feel some ef- 
fect therefrom. A bottle of whisky is still 
one of the most powerful bribes that can be 
placed before an Indian. The women were 


masses of tangled hair peeping in most charm- 
ing confusion from under torn hats, and faces 


| in which the Indian type of a century agone 


| was still preserved—all the 


reserve—all 
the immobility—all the silent scorn visible in 
every feature. Yet civilization was begin- 
ning to do its work. ‘The masses of faces 


| were losing their savage individuality, and 


becoming more like those of their fellows in 
the neighboring States ; still there was a cer- 
tain foreign atmosphere about them, doubt- 
less born of their methods of thought, their 
strange traditions, their lack of religion. 
Never until the. war had they been called 
upon to feel that their territory constituted a 
part of a common country; but now they 


| realize it. 





all robust, and not devoid of a certain wild | 


beauty ; but they wore a prim, shakerish cos- 
tume which defied the rules of elegance. A 
poke-bonnet nearly concealed their features, 
and a heavy stiff robe fell down to the an- 
kles, while a shawl was decorously draped 
about the shoulders. Many of the Indians 
seemed to have negro wives, and we saw 
more than one stalwart negress receiving 
courteous attention from tall copper-colored 
beaux, whose manners would have done no 
discredit to a sa/on in society. .The men, as 
a rule, would not respond when addressed in 
English, and often turned sullenly away ; 
while younger members of the tribes, both 
boys and girls, would chat cheerily, and ques- 
tion us as to our reasons for visiting the Na- 
tion, with childish curiosity. There were 
some superb heads among these Cherokees ; 
shaded faces, with matchless eyes, with 


Still the Indian Territory is, to its inhabi- 
tants and to the Government of the United 
States, at this present writing, a problem. 
The area of 52,780,000 acres has as yet 
scarcely population enough to make a city 
of tenth rank. The estimated numbers of the 
tribes scattered over the vast plains and 
among the mountains are as follows: Cher- 
okees, 17,500; Choctaws, 17,000 ; Creeks, 
13,500; Chickasaws, 5,500; Seminoles, 
2,500; Osages, 3,500; Sacs and Foxes, 
468; Shawnees, 670; Cheyennes and Ara- 
pahoes, 3,390; Confederate Peories, 170; 
Eastern Shawnees, 80; Wyandottes, 150; 
Quawpaws, 236; Senecas, 188. And this 
little band of 65,000 people is so separated 
by great distances unabridged by railways, 
and by barriers of language and custom, 
that there is hardly any intercourse between 
tribes. The land lies waste because there 
are not hands. 
enough to 
hold the plow 
to its work in 
the furrow, 
and the coun- 
try remains. 
a wilderness, 
because the 
Indian jeal- 
ously refuses 
to allow the 
white man to 
make it blos- 
som as the 
rose. The 
white man 
who should 
dare to at- 
tempt a pro- 
longed _resi- 
dence among 
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any of the 
tribes with- 
out having 
taken to wife 
one of its 
dusky daugh- 
ters, and for- 
sworn his al- 
legiance as a 
citizen of 
the United 
States, would 
be driven 


no gentle 
hand. 
Thereis 
something 
pathetic in 
the ferocious 
resolution 
with which 
the Indian 
clings to this 


of the very 
last of his 
strongholds. 
His race and 
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are soon to 

be inextricably mingled with that of the 
white men, whom he still considers as in- 


truders ; and while he recognizes the inev- 
itable fate attending him and his possessions, 
he fiercely repulses any attempt at a com- 
promise. He now stands firm in his right ; 
for the treaties made in 1837 by the Govern- 
ment of the United States with the various 
tribes east of the Mississippi, giving them the 
“Indian Territory,” on condition that they 
should move into and occupy it, were com- 
prehensive and binding. The Osages had 
been the virtual owners of these immense 
tracts of land until the advent of the white 
man, but to-day have almost entirely disap- 
peared. To the Cherokees, in 1837, a 
patent in fee-simple was given, while the 
other tribes held their lands under treaty 
stipulations. From 1837 to 1845 the task of 
removing the various tribes from their homes 
east of the Mississippi went on, and out of 
the unwillingness of the Seminoles to mi- 
grate came the Florida war. In the trea- 
ties it was provided that the five distinc- 
tive tribes, the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, Creeks, and Seminoles, should hold 
the lands of the Territory as homes forever. 
They, in their turn, have allowed smal- 
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| ler tribes to make homes among them. 
In 1866, the Delawares and Shawnees of 


Kansas agreed to live thereafter in the Cher- 
okee Nation, and to give up their own na- 
tionality, adding the funds resulting from the 
sale of their Kansas lands to the annuities 
of the Cherokees. The annuities of the 
various nations in the Territory arise from 


| their sales of lands in the past ; those of the 


out, and by | 


territory, one | 





Cherokees amount to about $350,000 yearly ; 
of the Choctaws $250,000 ; the Creeks $175,- 
000; the Chickasaws $100,000, and the 
Seminoles $10,000. The various treaties 
were all made anew in 1866—following on 
the “Treaty of Amity” made at Fort Smith, 
at the close of the late war. The Indians of 
the Territory of to-day are, therefore, just as 
firmly vested in their inalienable rights to 
obstruct the settlement of white men among 
them as they were in 1837, and they mani- 
fest no better disposition to yield than they 
did a quarter of a century ago. 

The Cherokees have naturally made the 
greatest advances in civilization, and are at 
present the most powerful of all the tribes in 
the Territory. They have a ruling voice in 
matters that concern the general polity of the 
nations, and their manners and customs are 
better known to the outside world than are 
those of any other tribe. Their general 
status is not very far below that of some of 
the white frontiersmen. They are industri- 
ous and capable agriculturists, and under- 
stand the care of stock better than any other 
people in the South-west. ‘They live remote 
from each other—on farms which, it is true, 
they all hold in common, yet to which there 
is an individual and perpetual right of occu- 
pancy. All the land is vested in the State ; 
aman may sell his improvements and _ build- 
ings—but not theland. The Indians through- 
out the Territory are not, as a rule, farmers in 
any general sense : they simply raise what they 
need ; but that is because there is no incen- 
tive to the marketing of produce. ‘The gov- 
ernment originally supplied them with capi- 
tal; they do not realize the beneficence of 
gain, they simply desire to “make a living.” 
Throughout the various nations there is 
an utter disregard of internal improvements. 
An Indian highway is as difficult as the Ve- 
suvian ascent, and none of the magnificent 
rivers were bridged before the advent of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway. The 
“ Indian Agents” —whoare appointed directly 
by the President, and who, residing among 
the different tribes, are properly the inter- 
preters of all the treaties, have charge of the 
annuities, and make the annual reports— 
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usually have much influence with the Indian 
chiefs, and at their suggestions some few im- 
provements have, of late years, been intro- 
duced. ‘The person of an agent is always 
respected, and as a rule his word is law. 

The government of the Cherokees, as well 
as those of the other principal nations in 
the Territory, corresponds in large degree to 
those of our States. ‘The Cherokees elect a 
*‘ principal” and second chief for four years. 
They also have an upper and lower house of 
the legislature, the former continuing in 
power four, the latter two years. Bills or 
acts are regularly introduced, and passed 
through the various readings to be engrossed, 
as in other assemblies. There is a supreme 
court, with three judges, and there are also 
district judges and sheriffs. At Tahlequah, 
the capital, the annual sessions of the legisla- 
ture are held in the council-house, beginning 
in November, and lasting thirty days. The 
legislators are paid out of the annuities of the 
nation. Tahlequah is an average town of the 
South-west, with nothing especially denoting 
its Indian origin. ‘The Choctaws and Creeks 
have the same general form of government. 
The Seminoles have vested their executive 
authority in twenty-four band-chiefs, all of 
whom are controlled and directed by a 
“‘ principal,” who is an absolute autocrat, 
having an irrefragable veto-power. All the 
tribes or nations join in a general council, 
provided for by the treaty of 1866, and it is 
presided over by the Superintendent of In- 
dian Afiairs for the Southern Superintendency. 
At this council only such matters as are of 
comity between the nations are legislated 
upon—the rendition ef criminals, the joint 
action in regard to land, etc. 

This superb 
country, un- 
questionably 
one of the most 
fertile on the 
globe, is a con- 
stant source of 
torment to the 
brave white 
men of the 
border, in 
whom the spirit 
of speculation 
is very strong. 
The hardy cit- 
zen of the 
South-west 
bears no ill-will 
towards the va- 
rious Indian 
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tribes, but it irritates him to see such vast 
tracts of land lying idle. He aches to be 
admitted to the Territory with the same 
privileges granted Indian citizens, viz., the 
right to occupy and possess all the land they 
may fence in, and to claim all that remains 
unfenced within a quarter of a mile on either 
side of their fenced lots. He is crazed with 
visions of the far-spreading, flower-bespangled 
prairies, the fertile foot-hills, the rich quar- 
ries, mines and valley-lands. He burns to 
course at free will over the grazing re- 
gions where even the Indians raise such fine 
stock. And now that the railroad has en- 
tered a protest against any farther exclusive- 
ness on the part of the Indians, he thunders 
at the northern and southern entrances of 
the Territory, and will not remain tranquil. 
At the time of the emigration of the Cher- 
okees to the Indian ‘lerritory, a powerful 
feud existed between two influential families 
in the nation—the Rosses and the Ridges. 
It grew out of a dissatisfaction at a treaty 
made by the Ridge party. ‘Those hostile to 
the treaty claimed that the Ridges had agreed 
to sell a portion of the Territory to the United 
States, contrary to the instructions of the na- 
tion ; and a vendetta followed, in which Bou- 
dinot, Ridge, and all the parties to the treaty 
were killed, save Stand Weatie, who succeeded 
in defending himself, single-handed, against a 


dozen assailants who came to kill him. On 


the wave of indignation against the Ridges 
and the other parties to this odious treaty, 
the Ross party came into power, and has 
since achieved considerable distinction both 
by its lead in the affairs of the whole Terri- 
tory, and by its loyalty to the government 
during the late war. 
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At the beginning of the war, the Indians 
of the various tribes in the Territory were 
naturally in closer relations with the South 
than with the North. ‘Their agents had main- 
ly been Southern men, and the annuities by 
which they had become rich and independent, 
had been derived from the South, and paid 
promptly. Most of the Indians knew noth 
ing whatever concerning Northern people or 
politics. They had been residents of a slave- 
holding section all their lives. Many of the 
Cherokees had two and three hundred slaves 
each, and negroes who had settled among the 
Indians aiso held slaves. In May of 1862, 
when the great struggle was gravely accen 
tuated, the Indians took sides with the South, 
a regiment being formed among the Chero- 
kees, and commanded by Gen. 
Stand Weatie, a full-blooded In- 
dian. The principal chief, John 
Ross, used his utmost endeavors 
to prevent any of the tribes from 
further engaging in the struggle. 
There was presently an engage- 
ment between the United States 
troops and the Cherokee regi- 
ment, at Pea Ridge, in Arkansas. 
A portion of the Cherokees at 
that time threw down their arms, 
and returned to their allegiance 
to the general government. Wil- 
liam P. Ross, the present chief, 
was among them, and his father, 
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THE GULF. 
continuing his loyal efforts, went to Wash- 
ington, and gave a true statement of the 
situation. He remained loyal until his death, 
which occurred in Philadelphia, in 1864. 

‘To Gen. Albert Pike was due the efficient 
conversion of most of the Indians in the Ter 
ritory to Southern sentiment. ‘The Confed 
erates made better treaties with the Indians 
than ever the United States had made, and 
even paid them one annuity in Confederate 
money. Meantime the fair lands underwent 
all the ghastly and appalling disasters which 
follow in the train of war. ‘They were alter- 
nately occupied by the soldiers of either 
army, and were plundered by both. The In- 
dian adherents of the Southern cause moved 
their families into Texas, and those who had 
their fortunes with the government 
stampeded into Kansas. The departure of 
the loyal Indians for the loyal States was the 
signal for a determined attack upon them, 
and was the cause of almost unparalleled suf- 
fering among the women and children. At 
one time there were fifteen thousand refugees 
in Kansas, all supported by the general gov- 
ernment, while hundreds were daily arriving 
in a starving condition. ‘The story of Opoth- 
lehola, chief of the Creeks, furnishes one of 
the most striking instances of loyalty. The 
Creeks had long been beset by Gen. Pike, 
who had finally succeeded in inducing a cer- 
tain number of them to go South. But the 
Chief Opothlehola, who was then nearly one 
hundred years old, and who was rever 
enced with almost superstitious awe by the 
masses of his people, rejected all Pike's ad- 
vances and, after a long and stormy council, 
called on all who wished to seek the Great 
Father’s hand, to go Northward with him. 
He hastily gathered such of his young men 
and warriors as would join him, with their 
wives and children, and in midwinter, with 
but few provisions, and dragging all their 


cast 
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household gocds, the loyal refugees set forth 
for Kansas. 
and regiments from Texas, and a bloody bat- 
tle ensued at Honey Springs, in which, as in 
a succeeding fight, Opothlehola’s little band 
was routed with much slaughter. But they 
continued on until January, 1863, when those 
who remained alive reached Kansas in an al- 
most famished condition. On the dread 
march more than a thousand men, women 
and children sickened, died, and were left by 
the wayside. When the old chieftain reach- 
ed Kansas, his first act was to enroll his war- 
riors as soldiers of the United States, and 


every able-bodied man enlisted in the service ! | 


Opothlehola died shortly afterwards, at Fort 
Leavenworth, where he was buried with mili- 
tary honors. The various regiments from 
the territorial tribes on both sides in the 
war were good soldiers. When they were 
led well, they fought well. They waged re- 
lentless war on one another. The feud is still 
nourished to some extent, and will be until 
this generation has gone its way. 

Before the war the Indians were rich in 
stock, and it was not uncommon for a well- 
to-do stock-raiser to possess fifteen thousand 
head of cattle ; while it was a very poor and 
woe-begone Indian, indeed, who did not pos 
sess at least twenty. All the labor necessary 
then, as now, was the branding of the beasts ; 
and they grazed unharmed over the un- 
bounded lands. But when the war came, the 
total destruction of this stock ensued! Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the beasts were stolen, 
and run into the neighboring States: both 
armies fed off the herds ; and so great was 
the consequent decline of prosperity, and 


They were followed by Pike | 


| the distress, that government appropriated 
money for the purchase of new stock ; and 
_ now the tribes have nearly as much as before 
the war. The only present subject of disa- 
greement among any of the tribes is the 
land question ; the various propositions tend- 
ing to an opening up of the land to white set- 
tlement, which have been made by one party, 
all having been received with disdainful 
| threats by the other. Death is the speedy 
fate of any Indian of any tribe who dares to 
| accede to approaches on the part of the white 
man tending towards the sale of lands; and 
the white man who attempts to ingratiate 
himself too freely among the Indians, runs 
| great risk of a sudden and mysterious disap- 
| pearance from the world. 

From Fort Gibson, where Lt.-Col. Lawson, 
the amiable officer commanding, and his asso- 
ciates had made our stay a very pleasant 
one, we rode back along the spine-annihilat- 
ing roadways until we came to Gibson Sta- 
tion. The station-agent came to see us, and 
announced that some of the “Indians had 





been having a circus” during our absence. 
| “Came in here,” he said, “an old woman 
did, with a butcher-knife, and took a piece 
' out of my chair, and a man with her fired 

half a dozen shots from his revolver through 

the roof. But I finally quieted 'em.” Li- 
| quor, or possibly pain-killer, was the cause of 
this sudden outburst of ferocity. 

So we journeyed slowly on through the great 
Territory, coming now into the shadows of the 
pre-historic mounds, and now into delight- 
ful valleys, which needed only the presence 
and the taste of man to be transformed into 
veritable Elysian Fields. At night the 




















ScRIBNER TRAIN was switched off at some 
lonely siding, and the baggage-car was trans- 
formed into a kitchen. Then rose the aro- 
ma of broiled venison, of savory coffee, and 
of fried potatoes and muffins, or delicate 
toast, the work of the dusky Charles, who 
fiercely growled whenever any profane eyes 


attempted to peer into the arcana of his | 


kitchen. Agent Reynolds, now one of the 
leading citizens of Parsons, Kansas, presided 
over the venison; half a dozen eager hands 
conducted the coffee from the mill in which 
it was ground into the cup in which it was 
poured ; and the “ pet conductor” watched 
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over the comfort of all, generously forgetting | 


hisown. Lateo’ nights a thunderous roll and 


a line of light saluted our ears and eyes, and | 


sometimes a bundle of letters and home papers, 
fresh from St. Louis and the East, were 
handed us out of the darkness by the conduc- 
tor of the “down express.” When we awoke 
mornings, we were journeying. It reminded 
us more of life on an ocean steamer than on 
the “rattling rail-car.” 
at Muskogee, the railway station conimuni- 


We spent some time | 


cating most directly with Fort Gibson, and a 


town which owes all its present prosperity to 
the M., K. and T. Railway. Huge stock-yards 
have, been built there, and the arrival and 
departure of goods and mails for Ocmulgee, 
the capital of the Creek nation, forty-five 


miles to the westward, and We-wo-ka, the | 


capital of the Seminoles, one hundred miles 
west, gives employment to large numbers 
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of men, 
Here, too, is 
a point of de- 
barkation for 
travel to 
Arms trong’s 
Academy, the 
Choctaw seat 
of govern- 
ment ; and to 
T ish-o-min- 
go, the prin- 
cipal town in 
the Chicka- 
saw nation. 
One of the 
present curi- 
osities of 
Mus -ko - gee 
is the lit- 
tle yard be- 
fore men- 
tioned, con- 
taining eleven 
graves ; each 
one is a 
monument 
to murder. 
, Stage - routes 
branch out in all directions from Mus-ko- 
gee, and weekly mails are forwarded thence 
to the interior. 

Between Gibson and Muskogee we had 
crossed the Arkansas River on one of the 
immense bridges of the M., K. and 'T. Railway, 
a veritable triumph of engineering skill, and 
some miles below Muskogee crossed the 
“ North Férk ” and the “ Canadian,” both of 
which run through a singularly wild and beau- 

| tiful country. Near the Canadian we crossed 
| the fields to visit one of the Mission schools, of 
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which there are numbers in the territory. It 
is in Creekland, and is known as the “ As- 
bury Manual Labor School,” being supported 
by the Methodist Church South. About 
eighty Indian children of both sexes were | 
boarded, lodged, and taught at this institution, 
and the school-rooms which we entered were 
models of order and comfort. The wild- 
ness of the Indian was beginning to tame 
down in the faces of these children ; civiliza- 
tion had taken a good hold of them. The | 
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native Creek schools, 
of which there are 
twenty or twenty-five, 
are not very useful ; 
even the examining- 
boards are deficient, 
and the native teachers 
are only able to give 
ordinary elementary in 
struction. The Mis 
sion schools through 
out the Territory have 
been of great service. 
The Presbyterians sup- 
port a mission among 
the Creeks, called the 
“Tallahassee Manual 
Labor School,” and in 
both institutions work 
a field and in the house 
is expected from the 
scholars. ‘The pupils 
of the Asbury School 
in one season pre- 
duced two thousand 
bushels of corn from 
about fifty acres. In 
the Cherokee Nation 
much attention is paid 
to the thirty ‘“ neigh- 
borhood schools,” as 
they are called, and all 
the missionaries who, 
of course, were com- 
pelled to retire during 
the war, were invited 
to return to their posts, 
and received cordial 
welcomes when peace 
was_ re-established. 
The common schools 
among the Cherokees 
were established by 
the legislature in 1867. 
There are schools set 
apart for colored chil- 
dren, but no spirit of 
exclusion is now man- 
ifested ; for the Indians, when the war closed, 
and they emancipated all their slaves, frankly 
placed them on the same basis with them- 
selves. Five orphans are boarded, clothed 
and instructed in each of the public schools. 
Once in two years a superintendent of schools 
is chosen, and he appoints a board of direc- 


| tors for each school. The district schools 


are mainly taught by women, and those schol- 
ars who desire to go beyond elementary 
education are sent to universities in the 
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Southern and Western States. Intermarriage 
is gradually doing away with the desire to 
retain the Indian language in the schools ; 
and the Choctaws support forty youths and 
twenty maidens in school at Louisville, Ky., 
and other Southern cities. The Seminoles 
have thus far established five common 
schools, and a missionary boarding-school, 
under the charge of the Presbyterian Church. 
This little tribe is improving more rapidly 
in material wealth and in education than any 
other in the Territory. 

On the Canadian River is a town which 
has at various times possessed the euphoni- 
ous appellations of “ Sandtown”’ and * Buz- 
zard’s Roost.” It is now merely a collection 
of roofless cabins, but was long the rendez 
vous of all the ruffians infesting the Territory. 
Perched on a waste near the river’s side, it 
was a convenient location for murder and 
plunder, and travelers learned to give it a 
wide berth. Passing Perryville, an old trad- 
ing post of the Choctaws, and now a station 
of some promise ; then along the picturesque 
and fertile line of Ream’s Valley, a magni- 
ficent region ; dashing through the wonder- 
ful coal region near McAllister, we came to 
Limestone Gap, not without some faint ap- 
preciation of the tremendous energy and 
pluck which caused the laying of as fine a 
line of rail 
as exists in | 


















the world, 
- over the vast | 
and thinly 


settled tract 
we had left 
behind us. 
Verily the 
railway holds 
the future all 
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A TERMINUS TYPE. 


within its grasp; it is the good genius of our 
time ; the locomotive head-light reveals to 
us more wonders—more kaleidoscopic change 
and creation than Aladdin could call into 
being with his enchanted lamp. 

Looking far and wide from Limestone Gap 
we could see only one or two humble cabins. 
The Indians purposely remain miles, from 
the line of travel, and the majority of 
them have never seen a locomotive. The 
Gap is in a range of mountains, which run 


in rugged and uneven layers for many 
miles towards the west and south-west. One 
or two of the rock-ribbed hills rise into 


| something like grandeur of elevation, but the 


remainder are, like most ranges in the Terri- 
tory, not very imposing. 

Seated on a rocky stool on one of the 
crags, with the hawks and crows swooping 
curiously about our heads, we could image the 
panorama of busy life hidden away from us by 
distance and the retiring habits of the Indians. 
When railway enterprise shall spread that 
panorama before the won- 
dering eyes of the citizens 
of the United States, they 
will be astonished at its 
variety and beauty. They 
will find the Indian not 
very far behind his white 
brother in many things, 
and infinitely his superior 
in some. Religion is 
creeping into the simple, 
yet logical minds of the 
various tribes. ‘There are 
no previous impressions to 
correct, for these tribes 
have no mythology, save 
the gracious and beautiful 
embodying of some of 


a 
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nature’s loveliest forms. After the war, 
the Cherokees invited the 
their schools to return to the Territory, 
and the other tribes followed their example. 
There are few, ifany, church edifices among 
the tribes, and the meetings are now held in 
schoolhouses. Church expenses are borne by 
voluntary gifts. Many of the tribes seem to 


have a dim idea that they are fragments of | 


one of the “lost tribes of Israel,” and the 
Choctaws have a fund of curious legends con- 
cerning the wanderings of their forefathers 
which tend to that belief. 

Manners and superstitions are, of course, 
in many respects still thoroughly Indian. 
Hospitality is unbounded, and as soon as an 
Indian of wealth and station takes a wife, all 
her relatives, even the most distant, come to 
live on his estate, and remain forever, or 
until they have impoverished him. 
ranny of mothers-in-law in the Territory is 
something frightful tocontemplate. One In- 
dian gave as his reason for not wishing to get 
rich, the torments which his relatives, in case 
he married, would cause him. Food is sim- 
ple throughout all the nations. Corn, ground 
with mortar and pestle, furnishes the mate- 
rial for bread; a few vegetables are grown; 
and game, hogs and cattle are abundant. 
The hog of the Indian Territory is a singular 
animal. Having run wild al] his life, he is as 
‘distinguished for thinness as are his brethren 
of civilization for corpulence, and his back 
well merits the epithet of razor-edge applied 
to it. Stock feeds itself, winter and summer, 
and there is rarely a season when it is neces- 
sary to put up any hay. In the winter of 
1871 grass was green up to the middle of 
December along the Arkansas bottom. 

Marriage is gradually becoming an institu- 
tion among all the tribes, the efforts of the 
missionaries tending to encourage it; but 
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, 
chosen each other as companions, and have 


missions and 


The ty- | 


lived together and reared families. Usually 
a young man who has become enamored of 
a maiden, ingratiates himself with her brother, 
or with a near male relative, and the latter 
intercedes with the father. If the father con- 
siders the suitor favorably, he puts him on 
probation, and at the end of a certain term 
receives him, and presents him to the daugh- 
ter as her future husband. The family rela- 
tion seems much respected, and is guarded 
against disorganization by many excellent 
laws. 

From Limestone Gap to the Red River 
the country is wonderfully fertile, and in 
summer beautiful beyond description. 
Towns of more or less promise are inter- 
spersed with solitudes which are very im- 
pressive. Stringtown is to be one of the 
lumber markets of the future ; and at Caddo, 
one of the curious new towns which are 
plenty in the vicinity of the Texan frontier, 
the Fort Sill trade debouches, and the cotton 
from Paris and other points in Northern 
Texas will come in with the building of a 
branch railway to Paris. The railroad runs 
over trestle-work of the most difficult char- 
acter between A-to-ka and South Boggy, 
which latter town was once the capital of the 
Choctaw Nation. Not far from the banks of 
the Red- River, on the Indian side, a small 


' town has grown up, and the Texas Central 
| Railroad will soon cause the growth of a ham- 


let on the opposite side. ‘The river, at the 
point where it is crossed by the railroad, on 
a superb bridge, is not grand, although 
the banks are high and stony. ‘There 
is usually but a small volume of water in 
the stream, and the sands show on either 


| side. Not far from the railway bridge we 


saw a long line of cattle fording the 


| channel ; and the answer to our inquiry as to 
heretofore men and women have simply | the reason why no bridge had been con- 
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structed by the Texas and Indian govern- 
ments at those points was that a Chickasaw 
Indian had long ago secured legislative privi- 
lege to charge one dollar for each person cross- 
ing the river from either direction, at the’very 
point most available for bridge-building. The 
income of this Indian has, for some years, 
been one hundred dollars per day, while the 
working expenses of the ford are not more 
than twenty dollars weekly. 

Standing in the main street of Denison, 
the new town named after the Vice- 
President of the M., K. and T. railway, 
six hundred and twenty-one miles south-west 
of St. Louis, it was hard to realize that only 
four months before our visit the site of the 
thriving town was almost a wilderness, and 
that not a building of any kind had ever been 
erected there. For all around us was Babel 
—a wild rush of business, a glory in affairs, 
an unbounded delight in mere labor, which 
at once oppressed and appalled us. The 
slightest indication of progress was pointed 
out as a gigantic foreshadowing of the future 
pre-eminence of Denison over the other 
cities of the universe. “There are from 
2,500 to 3,000 people here now,” said one 
gentleman to us; “) ow’s that for four months ? 
That'll make some of the incredulous folks 
take their frame-houses off from the rollers!” 
—an expression intended to open up a start- 
ling prospect for the future solidity of Denison. 
And, indeed, all these enthusiastic pioneers of 
a new civilization were justified in their seem- 
ingly wild prophecies of greatness. Northern 
Texas, under the beneficent influences of rail- 
road pioneering, is assuming a prominence 
which had never been imagined for it until 
within the last five years. As soon as the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway had 
crossed the Red River, a stream of immigra- 
tion, which the most sanguine had not hoped 
for, set in. The North-west seemed to have 
moved en masse. ‘The tracts of fertile, 
black-wax land, which literally needed but 
to be tickled with the plow to smile a harvest, | 
were rapidly taken up, and Denison sprang 
into existence as the chief town of the newly 
developed region. Four months before our 
visit the town was organized, and since that 
time the Denison Town Company had sold 
$90,000 worth of building lots. The town 
began its future with two railroads, which had 
not cost it a dollar, coming to it at either ex- 
tremity in a county which does not owe a 
cent, and at the outlet of one of the most 
fertile farming regions in the world. It was 
indeed like magic, the building of Denison. 
All the lumber for the houses was brought | 





“THE INDIAN CONSENTS.” 


hundreds of miles, there being none suitable 
in the vicinity ; and car-loads of timber were 


| changed into rough but commodious business 


establishments in a twinkling. It was ex- 
ceedingly remarkable, also, that in a com- 
munity one-half of which was undoubtedly 
made up of professional ruffians, “ terminus ” 
gamblers, and the offscourings of society, and 
where there was not yet a regularly organized 
government, there was not more of terrorism. 
Every third building in the place was a drinking 
saloon with gambling appurtenances, filled 
after nightfall with a depraved, adventurous 
crowd, whose profanity was appalling, whose 
aspect was hideous. In vulgar bestiality of 
language, in the pure delight of parading the 
incarnate word under the mask of profane 
indecency, the ruffian as there manifest had 
no equal. The carrying of firearms con- 


| cealed is so expressly forbidden by the laws 


of Texas at present, that shooting rarely occurs, 
and there is no more danger to the life or limb 
of the traveler than there may be incurred on 
Broadway. Robberies were, of course, of fre- 


| quent occurrence in the gambling hells, and 


doubtless are still ; but in the primitive hotels, 
where the luckless passengers from the M., 
K. arid T. Railway awaited a transfer by stage 
to Sherman, and where they were packed 
three or four together in beds in a thinly 
boarded room, through whose cracks rain 
might fall and dust blow, they were as safe 
from robbery or outrage as in any first-class 
hotel. Rough men abounded, and would, 
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“RED HALL.” 


without doubt, have knocked any one upon the 
head who went alone, unarmed, late at night, 
into their clutches. But we had arrived too 
late to see the Denison where rascals held 
supreme sway. ‘Their régime vanished as 
soon as the railroad crossed the Red River. 

The business men of Denison are a stern, 
self-reliant, confident company. ‘They havea 
thorough belief in Northern Texas ; intend to 
tame its wildness, and make it one of the 
gardens of the world. The Kansas and Mis- 
souri, and Illinois, and Western New York 
character crops out everywhere in Denison, 
and is the chief reliance of the town. ‘The 
aboriginal Texan looks on, and admires the en- 
ergy displayed, but he takes good care not to 
exercise too much himself. There is some- 
thing sublimely impudent, charmingly provok- 
ing, in the manner in which he disappears 
from work and the street when a cold 
“ Norther” comes on; in the cool defiant 
way in which he forces others to work for him, 
and the utter surprise he manifests when he 
is accused of droning. He is a child of the 
sun; he dislikes effort; it gives him no 
gratification to labor in the rough ways of a 
new town like Denison. Yet this same man 
can leap to the level of a hero when his rights 
are assailed ; can bathe a San Jacinto plain 
with his best blood; can stand at an Alamo’s 
breastworks until pierced by an hundred 
wounds, and can ride at the head of a brig- 
ade into the very gates of death without los- 
ing one iota of his magnificent firmness. 

But the Northern Texan population is 
rapidly assimilating in many respects with the 


new-comers, and there is no longer any vestige 
of the antique ostracism which made a Texan 
regard a stranger as an inferior being. 
Neither is it safe in a new town like Denison 
to judge a man, as we are forced to do in 
large cities, by his outer garb and manners. 


The huge hulking fellow with one cheek dis- 


tended with tobacco, and with his clothes all so 
disposed that they seem to have been thrown 
upon him, will answer you with all the cour- 
tesy and grace of a high-bred gentleman, and 
will show a consideration for your opinions 
and your remarks which you do not always 
receive from the citizens of cities. The 
roughness is of the exterior only, and he 
who contents himself with a passing glance 
will not penetrate the shell. 

The earnestness of the new town, the al- 
most religious quality of its ambition, was 
amusing as well as inspiring. Every one 
talked in exaggerated figures; the rise in land 
was fictitious; the estimates of immigration 
were overdrawn ; the “probabilities” were 
certainly elastic ; but there was such hope! 
Many men who had only been in Texas a 
year or two had already enriched themselves, 
at the same time enhancing the values of 
the localities in which they had settled, and in- 
stances without number of great chances, 
ruined by the stupidity of the possessor of 
said chances, were constantly mentioned. 
In the little board newspaper office, it was 
the same spirit of dauntless ambition ; in the 
saloon, again the same. ‘Sherman aint 
nothin’ to this yer,” said one man to me; 
‘“we’ve got the riffle on her on saloons.” 
He could not even allow a neighbor town a 
pre-eminence in vice. “Gen. Sheridan’s going 
to build a supply depot here, 'n’ then you'll 
see !”’ was the final annihilating rejoinder ad- 
ministered to a carping Shermanite in our 
hearing. All the inhabitants were determined 
to make out of this irregular group of one- 
story wooden buildings, sitting confusedly on 
the high rolling land four miles south of the 
Red River, one of the principal capitals of the 
universe ; and their zeal was as reviving as 
new wine. 

It would be a brave man indeed who 
would prophesy at this writing that the great 
new route to the Gulf will redeem the Indian 
Territory from its present isolation, and 
bring it into the Union first as on probation, 
and finally as a State. The people of the 
South-west are firmly convinced that such will 
be the case, nevertheless, and the inhabitants 
of Northern Texas earnestly desire it for 
various important reasons. The existence 
of such an immense frontier, so near to the 
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newly settled districts of 


Texas, enables | 


| 
| 


rogues of all grades to commit many crimes | 


with impunity, for, once over the border, a 
murderer or a horse-thief can hide in the hills 
or in some secluded valley until his pursuers 
are fatigued, and can then make his way out 
in another direction. So frequent had this 
method of escape become, at the time of the 
founding of Denison, that the law-abiding 
citizens were enraged ; and the famous depu- 
ty-sheriff, “‘ Red Hall,” a young man of great 
courage and unflinching “nerve,” determined 
to attempt the capture of some of the des 
peradoes. Arming himself with a Winchester 
rifle, and with his belt garnished with navy 
kept watch on certain profes- 
and one day, soon after a 


revolvers, he 
sional criminals ; 
horse-thief had been heard from, in a brilliant 
dash of grand larceny, he repaired to the 
banks of the Red River, confident that the 
thief would flee from justice. In due time 
the fugitive, accompanied by two friends, ap- 
peared at the river, all armed to the teeth, 
and while awaiting the ferry-boat, were visit- 
ed by Hall, who drew a bead upon them, and 
ordered them to throw down their arms. 
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mission, threatening to have the thief’s com 
rades arrested for carrying concealed wea 
pons. They delivered up their revolvers and 
even their rifles, and fled, and the horse-thief, 
rather than risk a passage-at-arms with the 
redoubtable Hall, returned to Denison with 
his captor, after contenting himself with giv 
ing the valiant young constable some ugly 
wounds on the head with his fist. ‘The pas- 
sage of the river having thus been successful 
ly disputed by the law, the rogues became 
somewhat more wary in future. 

‘Red Hall” seemed to bear a charmed 
life. He moved about tranquilly every day 
in a community where there were doubtless 
an hundred men who would have delighted 
to shed his blood ; was often called to inter 
fere in broils at all hours of the night ; yet his 
life went on. He had been ambushed and 
shot at, and threatened times innumerable, 
yet had always shown a proper scorn of 
his enemies, which finally ended in forcing 
them to admire him. When he visited us on 
our arrival in Denison, he remarked, “I 
shall see you in Sherman Monday, as I have 


| some prisoners to take to court there ;” but 


They refused, and a deadly encounter was | 


imminent, but he finally awed them into sub- 


Monday morning, as we were starting for 
Sherman, he informed us that when he awoke 
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in the morning, he was surrounded by armed 
men ; a pistol was held under his nose; and 
he was told that he was arrested at the in- 
stance of the U.S. Marshal, to whom some 
one had retailed slanders concerning him. 
Even as he spoke to us, he was vigilantly 
guarded by armed men. But in the afternoon 
he was free again—once more in authority, 
and awing the ruffians into a proper re- 
spect. 

The tracks of the M., K. and T. Railway 
had but just been completed to Denison 
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| late; our party separated, the gentleman 

| from Kansas hastening homeward. ‘“ Look 
out for de bars,” was the parting injunction of 
the dusky Charles; ‘‘ dey say dar’s bars in dem 
woods what you go froo in Texas.” So we 
were whirled away in an El Paso stage-coach 
to Sherman. 

For miles and miles around Denison, the 
woods and plains were dotted with white 
canvas tents—temporary homes of emigrants 
from the Western and South-western States be- 
yond the Indian Territory. Here and there 
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when we visited the town; but the huge 
freight-house was already filled with merchan- 
dise awaiting transportation to the interior. 
The Overland Transportation Company was 
even then closing its books, for the Texas 
Central Railway line was expected in a few 
weeks to reach the Red River, and the great 
Gulf Route would be complete. 

At Denison we left the ScripNneR TRAIN, 
and embarked in the perilous ways of staging. 
The palatial car which had been our home 
for a happy fortnight was closed and deso- 





we noticed an old weather-stained wagon, with 
its framework, over which a canvas had once 
been stretched, now going to decay. It had 
started with its freight from Missouri or 
Kansas months ago, and was deserted be- 
cause the railroad had caught up with it. 
Here was rough life, indeed! The tents 
looked gloomy and comfortless; the men 
who were plowing a field looked sullen and 
determined ; the women cooking or washing 
by little fires at the road-side, looked worn 
| and fever-stricken ; the children seemed woe- 
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begone ; yet all were really happy and reason- 
ably comfortable. ‘The roughness of wander- 
ing had only left its mark outside, and these 
progressive families were happy in the pros- 
pect of future prosperity. In some places 
the tent had been supplanted by a substan- 


| 


tial log-cabin, whose chinks were plastered 


with earth, and around whose door paraded 
a dozen pigs, and half as many hounds; this 
was the second grade of prosperity. 

We passed immense wagon-trains of mer- 


chandise, creaking forward through the wax- | 


like soil, which so burdened the wheels that 
the toiling teams stopped, discouraged, from 
time to time; gangs of stout youths from 
Illinois and Missouri were marching along 
the highways, ex route for the railroad lines 
which they were to aid in constructing ; mule 
teams, drawing loads of lumber, each team 
driven by a six-foot Texan with a patriarchal 
beard, passed us; wild-looking men mounted 
on horses or mules, with rifles slung over 
shoulders, and saddle-bags stuffed with game, 
cantered by; sometimes we met a dis- 
couraged company, painfully forcing its way 
towards sunrise, the paterfamilias driving a 
span of sorry mules which dragged a dreary 
wagon-load of grumbling and disheartened 
family. So, faring forward through forest 
and brake, over creeks and under hills, be- 
side smiling fields and along mournful wastes, 
into primitive clearings and out of forsaken 
nooks, and crannies where civilization had 
only made the wilderness look: worse, we 
reached Sherman, the forty-years-old shire- 
town of Grayson county. 

Glorious sunlight enlivened the town as we 
entered it, and intensest Activity prevailed, 
for the county court was in session. The 
town is built around a square, in the cen- 
ter of which stands a low, unpainted 
wooden building, known as the court-house. 
The “grand jury” was not far from the 
aforesaid building, as we drew up at the ho- 
tel opposite it, and was to outward appear- 
ance a collection of rough, sensible farmers, 
impressed with a full sense of their duty. 
The horses on which half-a-hundred of the 
neighboring farmers had ridden in to attend to 
their marketing and upon the sessions of the 
court, were hitched at a common hitching-post 
not far from the court-house ; and in the center 
of the square a noisy auctioneer was bawling 
out his wares, and the Texans were regard- 
ing him with admiring eyes. The plank 
side-walks were crammed with tall youths 
clad in homespun, interspersed with patches ; 
with negroes, whose clothing was a splen- 
did epitome of the chrome of color; with 
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spruce speculative Northerners and Western- 
ers dressed in the latest styles ; with dubious 
looking characters, who shrank a little apart 
from the common gaze, and seemed some- 
what afraid of the day-light; and with the 
hook-nosed, loud-voiced, impudent Israelites, 
who are found in every city and hamlet 
throughout the South. Large numbers of peo- 
ple seemed diligently engaged in doing noth- 
ing whatever, or in frankly enjoying the fra- 
grant delicious sunlight, which gave new 
glory and picturesqueness to everything up- 
on which it rested. Now and then a soft 
breeze came gently from the uplands, and 
softened the effect of the generous sun. 
The gambler came out to bathe his excited 
livid face in the zephyr and the light; the 
negro crawled to the side-walk’s edge, and 
with his feet in the adhesive mud, blinked 
owlishly in the great sun’s glare; the stage- 
drivers swore round jocund oaths at the 
rearing and plunging mules drawing the 
coaches for Denison, McKinney, and 
other little towns; and the huge negro who 
guarded the court-house door, twirled the 
great key majestically, and looked as fero- 
cious as a Venetian Spire. Weather as rich 
and perfect as that of June in the North sa- 
luted our senses, a languor which was not of 
our own temperate clime stole over us. 
We could imagine ‘ourselves Southrons by 
nature and breed- 
ing, dreaming away 
the afternoon in lazy 
abandon of duty and 
irresolute comfort, 
spiced with the de- 
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licate charm born of observing new and pe- 
culiar types of our common _ nationality. 
Towards evening absolute tranquillity pre- 
vailed ; there was not even a loud word 


LOW LIFE 


Tue Imperial city of the new German Em 
pire is rich in the manifold phases of low life 
peculiar to great centers of population ; and 
as we have lately rambled with our readers 
over some of the by-ways of the Fatherland, 
we now propose to investigate a few of the 
local peculiarities of one of its most noted 
highways. 

The traveler scarcely emerges from any of | 
the splendid and spacious depots which wel- 
come him on arriving in Berlin, before his at- 
tention is attracted by the peculiar and ubi- 
quitous cab of the capital, known as the | 
drosky. Wherever he may be, night or day, | 
in any populous or wealthy portion of the 
city, the drosky is ever at his hand or call. 
Nearly every corner seems to be a drosky- 
stand, and every place of public amusement, 
far and near, is sure to be surrounded by its | 
swarm of droskies. They are met in large 
numbers for miles away from the city, on 
their way to or fro, seeking some of the nu- ! 
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spoken ; the dusky figures who sat crouched 
in the porch of our hotel mutely regarding 
the glories of the setting sun, seemed al- 
most in the act of worship. 


IN BERLIN. 


merous places of amusement in the suburbs 
which owe their existence and attendance to 
the fact that the drosky is everywhere, ready 
to convey the pleasure-loving Berliners to 
their favorite haunts. 

We need scarcely add that the drosky is a 
very democratic institution, and therefore al- 


| ways found where the people crowd for busi- 


ness or pleasure. And the secret of its suc- 
cess is, its wise adaptation to the pockets 
of the masses. For five groschen—about 
twelve and a half cents—the drosky will rat- 
tle away with you over the magnificent dis- 
tances of Berlin, and set you down before 


| your lodging or any desired retreat, and the 


obliging driver will thank vou for the shilling 
which you hand him, instead of charging dol- 
lars and abusing you in the bargain. 

For such democratic charges one must of 
course expect a democratic turnout, and 
therefore these droskies are nothing to boast 
of in the line of luxury. They are low one- 
horse four-wheeled car- 
riages with two seats, 
accommodating two per- 
sons comfortably, and 
four rather scantily ; and 
it is doing them no in- 
justice to say that their 
appearance is at times 
rather shabby, especially 
when they are in the sea- 
son of the sere and yel- 
low leaf, a favorite and 
lengthy period with them 
all. But they do not 
suffer much in compar- 
ison with the most of 
the private turnouts that 
drive aristocratically by 
them, for of all the cap- 
itals of Europe, none 
shows so little splendor 
in equipages or luxury 
of horseflesh as Berlin. 
From artisan to Em- 
peror, they all ride in 
a way so plain as to 
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be the butt of all visitors 
from other German cities. 

The drosky and its 
driver are household gods 
to the average Berliners, 
who nearly always ad- 
dress their favorite Jehu 
by the endearing title of 
“Brother-in-law,’— 
“ Schwager,’—a term in 
their idiom a little more 
shapely and manageable 
than in ours. Their om- 
nipresence is quite a 
constituent of their con- 
venience, and it is seldom 
necessary to do more than 
open door or window and 
utter a shrill whistle or 
the well-known call of 
“ Schwager” to have one 
at your command in a “. 
moment. 

As the institution en- 
ters so intimately into ‘ 
the necessities and pleasures of all social life, 
the individuals concerned, both bipeds and 
quadrupeds, have been made the subject of 
philosophical study and scientific classifica- 
tion. Certain savans of the German school 
have found in the physiognomy of the drosky- 
horse as great a variety of features as Lavater 
attributes to the human family, and have care- 
fully studied his melancholy and dejection, his 
disgust with the world and weariness of life. 
And the drivers themselves have been care- 
fully classified and studied according to their 
nature and proclivities. ‘The most numerous 
class is that of the melancholy drosky-driver, 
whose fac-simile we present in our first illus- 
tration. Ashe sits wondering when a cus- 
tomer will turn up, he is apt to fall into a so- 
ber and reflective mood, and then generally 
assumes the posture thus delineated on his box. 

Another is most often found inside of his 
vehicle, endeavoring to repair the damages of 
time and wear and tear, busily brushing the 
threadbare plush of the cushions, .and, by re- 
moving the dust, making their bareness still 
more visible. A third, of a more misanthrop- 
ic order, spends his leisure time in busily roll- 
ing from one side of his mouth to the other 
and diligently chewing a black caustic tobac- 
co, that but few of his countrymen enjoy. 
Another, of a more inquiring turn of mind, 
will spend hours in reading over for the doz- 
enth time an old copy of the Berlin Tribune 
that some indifferent passenger has left in the 
vehicle, and thus, freighted with the important 
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STEED AND DRIVER TIRED OF LIFE. 


news of the week past, he is ready to retail it 
to the loungers around his stand, in return 
for a generous swallow from an ominous- 
looking flask of greenish hue. All parties 
here are fairly disgusted with the vanity of 
human things, and the steed is quite ready to 
shuffle off this mortal coil. 

The fate of the drosky-horse is well calcu- 
lated to excite our liveliest sympathies. By 
the time he has entered this stage of his 
transitory existence he has generally enjoyed 
a ripe experience of the ups and downs of 
life, and while standing long weary hours in 
the shafts that form his prison, chewing be- 
times the cut straw sweetened by an occa- 
sional grain of oats, he has ample opportunity 
to dream of the happy days when, young and 
mettlesome, he bore some proud Uhlan to 
victory. He has now passed pretty low down 
in his social scale, and is perhaps partially 
blind or deaf, ringboned or spavined. The 
steady work of the drosky is too much for 
him, and he is soon sold to a livery-man, who 
by nursing and drugging will again for a sea- 
son restore to him acertain plumpness and 
smoothness that will make him avery accept- 
able charger for some young clerk on a Sun- 
day ride to the great park. The mania of 
the average clerk in Berlin is to astonish the 
general and very promiscuous assembly 
gathered in this immense rendezvous on his 
only free day in the week, and his beau-idéal of 
the right thing to do it is a wild gallop, to the 
terror of women and children. 
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A RIDE IN THE PARK 


Sometimes a party of three or four will | 
hire some sleekly doctored steed for the after- 
noon, and, taking him to the Park, have their 
grand race in turn, each going the round of 
the main drive. It not unfrequently happens 
that some of these imitative sprigs come to 
grief on a blind or spavined arimal which 
they are abusing, and run with their charger’s 
blind side on against a tree, to the great dis- 
comfiture of horse and rider, and manifest 
injury to beaver and eye-glass. 

We are glad, however, to be able to affirm 
that many a drosky-horse has a more humane 
fate in store for him. When he has served 
plebeian bodies to the extent of his endur- 
ance, he is quite likely to step aside from the 
active duties of life and pass through a gener- 
ous course of treatment and feeding to pre- 
pare him to be acceptable to plebeian stom- 
achs. When he is not seriously diseased, a 
few months of rest and appropriate diet will 
bring him up to a condition to make a very 
fair display in the butcher’s stall. For in 
nearly every quarter in Berlin where the cu- 
rious visitor would seek for the various phases 
of low life in the capital he is as sure to meet 
the quartered charger as the quartered ox. 
Horse-flesh is a very common article of diet 










with the lower classes, and many a beast 


which with us is allowed to lin- - 


ger out a neglected life, is with 
them taken before all its worth 
is gone, fattened and sent to the 
shambles. 

The effect of this consumption 
of horseflesh is to keep down 
the price of other meat, and to 
permit the poor man to have a 
meal of strong and nourishing 
meat which he could obtain in 
no other way. The prejudice 
against its use has so far died 
away among the poor that it is 
now very largely consumed, and 
the government statistics stating 
the number of horses which thus 
usefully close their career are in 
some months almost incredible. 
One wonders what would be the 
fate of all these horses, if the 
strong stomach of the sturdy 
laborer did not digest them. 

But with all the philosophical 
deductions of the social philoso- 
phers of the age regarding the 
nourishing character of this ar- 
ticle of food, we confess to hav- 
ing found an invincible prejudice 
against it whenever the funds 
of the individual would permit him to indulge 
in solid beef. Horse-flesh is the bugaboo of 
the students’ restaurants in the vicinity of 
the University, where meals are furnished at 
the comparatively moderate rates which are 
indispensable to the pockets of most German 
students. Cheap meats of doubtful aspect 
are always suspected, and we confess to hav- 
ing changed our quarters more than once, 
from the mere suspicion that our host was 
not true to the modest sons of the muses 
who patronized him. 

The drosky is the stranger’s means of vis- 
iting a score of popular places of resort in 
the environs of the city, and more especially 
so from the fact that the driver is more 
thoroughly acquainted with the low life of 
the capital as it appears openly and above- 
board than any other guide to be obtained, 
and a simple hint to him that you wish to ex- 
amine any special phase of society or sphere 
of amusement will suffice to transport you in 
a short time to any of the public gardens, or 
the music parks, where at times tens of 
thousands of men, women and children are 
enjoying themselves in a comparatively in- 
nocent and harmless way. 

But we will now turn to a phase of low 
life that is less familiar to the ordinary tour- 
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ist, and which in Berlin is almost without ex- | the cellars with many that would find a loung- 


ception below ground. The cellars of this 
famous city shelter a teeming population 
mostly driven thither by poverty ; but the se- 
curity and retirement thus afforded have 
caused thousands of them to become the re- 
sort of the dissipated or the vicious. If the 
school of social philosophers who argue so 
pleasantly about the influence of beer and 
wine in making a people temperate, will visit 
a few of the most notorious of the beer and 
wine cellars of the German metropolis, we 
will guarantee a change of front in their po- 
sition in regard to this momentous question. 
The curse of Berlin is its ten thousand beer 
and wine cellars, hidden away in subterranean 
retreats where security from the public gaze 
is an inducement to a visit on the part of 
those who would hesitate to enter them if 
open to general view. Many of these are the 
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retreats of the lowest species of vice and | 


degradation, and the resorts of criminals in 
all stages of depravity. 

The uninitiated would neither find nor 
suspect the existence of half of them, and 
he who would study the subject worthily 
needs a trusty policeman as guide and pro- 
tector. We ‘will endeavor to describe a 
night ramble in such company through some 
of the most famous of these dens. 

The clock strikes ten as the party pass out 
of the Police Headquarters into streets al- 
ready quite deserted on account of a cold, 
unfriendly drizzle that drives honest men to 
their firesides, and the criminal and dissi- 
pated to the shelter of their favorite haunts. 
It is a favorable night for such a purpose, from 
the fact that the inclement weather will fill 





A ROGUE'S RETREAT, 


ing place or an occupation in the open air, 
were the streets more busy and inviting. 
The officer soon stops and eyes a window 
half hidden below the pavement, which 
would scarcely attract the attention of the 
unschooled observer. His sharp glance, how- 
ever, peers through a thick red muslin curtain 
that would be impervious to ordinary sight. 
A little hole, a thread-bare spot, or a trifling 
rent is sufficient for his observation ; or even 
the thickest curtain, on a windy night, may 
for a moment flap aside, and in an instant re- 
veal to him all he needs to know in order to 
judge who are the guests within. And thus 
he scents a counterfeiter or spies a burglar for 
whom he has been for days on the watch. 
But our policeman is not on a raid to-night, 
and therefore rather seeks the resorts than 
the retreats of the city. The party crosses. 
the street and descends into a well-known 
cellar, that to a stranger would seem empty 
of guests. A few steps further on, however, an 
arch opens to the left, which exposes to view 
sundry groups sitting around tables engaged 


| in various games, with occasional draughts of 





beer or wine supplied by female waiters. Oth- 
ers are talking, drinking and smoking, while 
a few, having indulged too much, are leaning 
their heads heavily on the tables, or gazing 
around with a stupid stare. The entrance of 
the party seems not to cause the least excite- 
ment, not even a whisper or a nudge. It is 
clear to them that the policeman is simply 
accompanying strangers on a tour, and that 
for to-night nothing is to be feared from*him. 
But though in civilian’s garb, in order to cause 
less sensation, he is doubtless recognized, for 
without awaiting his orders 
the host sends him a glass of 
wine through the waitress, 
with his compliments, know- 
ing that it is best thus to in- 
vite a truce and conciliate 
one who may be a most un- 
welcome visitor if he so 
desires. 

As the party sit down for 
a moment's observation, the 
policeman whispers that 
there is scarcely a man in 
the room that does not know 
hitmh by a sort of instinct, and 
then proceeds to describe 
the company. ‘“ Doyou see 
that fat fellow in front of us, 
at the end of the table, with 
mouth open in noisy palav- 
er?”—“ Yes; and he seems 
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to have taken a glass too much; what 
about him?”—“He is one of our most 


skillful pickpockets; he is just now as wide- 
awake as a rat at bay, though he seems 
half drunk; he does not fear recognition, 
for he knows that he is recognized; but 
he fears arrest, for he has already been in 
prison, and is now under police surveil- 
lance, and has no right at this hour to be in 
a drinking-cellar ; 
new against him, and I do not propose to 
trouble him to-night, as he has already atoned 
for some of his sins by his years in the House 
of Correction.” 

To the question how a man with such fat 
and clumsy fingers could be a skillful pick- 
pocket, the policeman learnedly replies that 
it is a popular mistake that light fingers are 
necessarily long and bony. “You can 
easily imagine,” replies he, “that such fingers 
make themselves felt more readily than soft 
round cushions, 
schooled in the delicate art of picking pockets ; 
a pickpocket whose hand and fingers are too 
bony and harsh, often wraps them in soft silk 
in lieu of flesh.” 

Out again into the black, forbidding night, 
the party crosses the street, trudges over rough 
pavements, stumbles over gutters, and finally 
turns into a little narrow street, and halts be- 
fore an old and very gloomy-looking house. 
“This is avery productive though pretty harsh- 
ly treated old mouse-trap,” whispers the police- 
man, pointing to the rickety old building. 
“The people call it the ‘ Barracks.’ It has 
vent-holes in all directions, but if we stop 
them up we catch no mice. Go on, and be 
careful not to stumble—one, two, three, there 
you are—no more steps.” 

All around was as black as 
night, but the officer in the 
midst of the darkness seized 
the door-latch with a sure and 
steady grip. As it opened 
into the same thick gloom, he 
cried out, without either hear- 


ing or seeing any one— 
“Light the gas!” and in a 
moment the gas-jet burst 


forth and discovered a lean, 
timid man, with forehead cov 
ered with hair almost to the 
eyes. “Is any one here ?’ 
—‘ Only one,” was the re- 
ply. “ Where is he ?”—“ He 
is sleeping yonder.” —‘“Is it 
empty above ?”—‘“ All emp- 
ty.” In the meanwhile the 
officer seized a shaving and 


| 


there is, however, nothing | 


if these are only properly | 


' head on an 
| blanket over him, 


| lighted i it at the gas; he then hastened with 
| the flame across the low room with smoked 


} 


ceiling. On the side of a miserable music- 


| stand was leaning a dilapidated bass viol, and 


down in the corner lay a solitary wretch on a 
little straw. The flickering light held over the 
unconscious sleeper disclosed to the com- 
pany a sorry-looking subject, and still more 
miserable surroundings. 

To his honor be it said, the officer at least 
recognized no rogue, and used the rest of 
the lighted shaving to give the party a chance 
to inspect the dark corners of the forlorn 
lodging-house. It proved to be everywhere 
a miserable, worm-eaten old hole, with doors 
and windows leading in every direction, and 
through which the wind could whistle out 
and in. It seemed constructed for the con- 
venience of rogues when surprised. At every 
turn was something which could assist them 
in escaping an officer—here a beam, there a 
ladder, and on the outside of the roof a 
balustrade, or an eaves-trough. ‘ And why 
so empty to night?” said one of the party to 
the guide, it being then almost twelve o'clock. 
“Itis yet a little too early for the night- 
birds that prowl about here ; they will begin 
to come about one or two o'clock ; then the 
poor wretch lying there in the corner, with his 
inverted chair, and an old 
will be as sensitive as 
quicksilver to any one who would try to 
share his couch or appropriate his covering, 
though he now sleeps ever so soundly.” It 
was in short a species of lodging-house for 
thieves and outcasts, and had been the scene 
of many a police raid. 

The party now again emerge into the 
cheerless and gloomy night, and as they pass 





A NIGHT IN THE “‘ BARRACKS.”’ 
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one cellar after another the 
officer has his story and oft- 
repeated adventures regard- 
ing each one. Suddenly he 
stops before what was at one 
time the most notorious den 
of the city—a sort of thieves’ 
coffee-house. The steps that 
lead to it are so steep and 
tickety that one can scarcely 
descend without danger to 
limb, and the majority of the 
guests announce their coming 
by a stumble against the glass 
door which guards the en- 
trance. Many a shoal of 
pickpockets and burglars has 
been taken there. These 
coffee-cellars were once the 
resort of the most abandoned 
criminals who had spent the 
midnight hours in some kind of robbery— 
then a drunken carouse with torrents of 
beerand rum, after which they resort to 
the coffee-cellar towards morning to try 
and reduce their exaltation by a cup of 
coffee as black and strong as lye, and to 
dispose of their booty by a sort of ex- 
change, that each man may take what he 
best understands, and finally lay new plans 
for the coming night. A few years ago 
these resorts had become so numerous and 
dangerous that the police made a fearful 
raid on them, and finally put an end to them 
by closing every one which was open after a 
certain hour. This measure rendered them 
useless to their frequenters, and they are now 
mostly turned into what are called cheese- 
cellars, where miserable outcasts can obtain 
a piece of cheese, a chunk of rye-bread, and 
a glass of watery beer for a few cents. 

In the meanwhile they arrive at the “ Lit- 
tle Orpheum,” a famous resort for the better 
class of criminals, where they indulge in bil- 
liards, cards and dominoes, and imbibe gen- 
erous draughts of all sorts of potations under 
the influence of music and the solicita- 
tions of poor girls, who are dressed in fancy 
costume to attract still more the lecherous 
gaze of the carousers. The officer informs 
the party that they will need be careful here, 
and pass quickly through to the end. In the 
first open hall stands a billiard-table, and in 
a corner a dilapidated piano is sending forth 
its shrill notes in unison with the tones of a 
tuneless harp. The bar is but a small square 
table and the gas is but sparely turned on, 
except over the billiards. The officer was 
recognized, and one after another the com- 





“THE LITTLE ORPHEUM,” 


pany whisked away like specters. Two of 
these pseudo-gentlemen were at their game 
of billiards ; the one scarcely knew whether to 
strike the ball again or to use his rod to aid 
in his escape. A magic wand could not 
“have produced a more sudden change. Seats 
which were one moment occupied were 
empty the next ; their occupants had vanish- 
ed without being seen. 

“Verily these are all rogues,” §Said the 
policeman ; “I should have brought a posse 
with me to arrest the crowd, and this is what 
they suspected.”—-“ We would have caught 
some fish among them ; our way is often to 
take the whole gang and then sift them out at 
the headquarters ; it is rare that we find an 
innocent bird among them—pity that we 
have missed such a haul.” 
| The attractions of the empty Orpheum 

were soon exhausted, and the party now en- 
ter a “night-drosky” at the door of this 
place of resort, for the drosky is found at 
certain stands all night long. The driver was 
| fast asleep on his box, and awaked in answer 
| to a shaking which he declared in grumbling 
tones was only fit fora beast. He was or- 
dered to the “ Linden,” in the suburbs, near 
one of the city gates. For a moment or two 
his horse, like himself, staggered first to the 
right and then to the left before getting under 
way for so long a drive, while the policeman 
again resumes his story: ‘ ‘There on that cor- 
ner by the gas-lamp is the cellar in which 
Professor Gregy was murdered ;” and in the 
next moment, as the drosky crossed a bridge 
over a canal on whose surface were reflected 
the gaslights along the border, there passed a 
bent figure with an old basket suspended 
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THE THIEVES’ DEN. 


from his shoulder, and a hook in his hand. 
He had spent the night in searching for old 
rags, old iron, and whatever trash might be 
made to turn a penny: “These are the most 
inquisitive gentlemen of the capital ; they 
are recorded in our books as the investiga- 
tors of nature, and seldom give us any trou- 
ble in their profession, except sometimes to 
compel them to disgorge some treasure which 
they mdy have found, and which is too valu- 
able to leave in their hands.” 

At last’the drosky halted before the “ Lin- 
den,” which proved to be a large dancing-hall 
for the most abandoned portion of the com- 
munity. As the door opens the wild shouts 
of the dancers are heard, and the gas is seen 
to gleam through a thick sort of mist which 
proves to be clouds of tobac- 
co-smoke. The crazy dan- 
cers whirl by in pairs, while 
the music of shrill violins 
seems to challenge them to 
still wilder efforts and more 
bacchanalian cries. ‘ Here,” 
said the officer, “a most dan- 
gerous element of our soci- 
ety finds vent for its passions 
and celebrates its nightly or- 
gies; but we hardly reck- 
on these among dangerous 
criminals, and they demand 
and receive the attention of 
the police of public morals. 
The authorities, as well as 
the public, regret the exist- 
ence of these plague-spots, 
which are at continual war 
with society, but find it diffi- 


| 


| by an indifferent observer. 


cult to do more than control 
and keep them within certain 
bounds.” Suddenly one long 
shrill scrape of the instru- 
ment puts a stop to the 
revels for a season, that the 
jaded, miserable company 
may have an opportunity 
to rest, when the dancing 
couples generally hasten to 
the galleries to renew their 
strength for another onset by 
copious draughts of beer or 
rum, the purchase of which 
is one means of remunerating 
the owner of the hell. 

“And now,” said the offi- 
cer, “brace up your nerves 
for the worst place of all, but 
where you will be safe if you 
will simply look and suffer 
and saynothing.” And presently the party 
entered the “‘ Thieves’ Den,” in a side street, 
whose existence would scarcely be suspected 
The various 
apartments of the cellar were crowded with 


| vile characters so closely propped together 


| 


| 


that it was not easy to move among them. 
They were indeed fellows of the basest sort, 
with wild and reckless countenances, who with 
their last penny in their pockets knew no care 
for the morrow. Here was indeed a life 
so free and unrestrained that no excuses 
were demanded for treading on each other's 
corns ; or if a smoker in lhghting his pipe 
should bring his burning paper too near to 
his neighbor's hair, it was the hair and not the 
pipe that would move out of the way. The 





BEFORE THE BAR AT NIGHT. 
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officer tried to elbow a pas- 
sage for his party through the 
crowd, but was glad to pro- 
tect his own body from the 
crush. The artist in the midst 
of the throng found it impos- 
sible to exercise his office, and 
could make a passage neither 
backwards nor forwards for a 
while, on account of the long ‘| 
skirts of his overcoat, which | fj 
ever became entangled in the | 
legs of those crowding past 
him, and he was exhausting 
himself in pulling and tug- 
ging, when at last the officer 
succeeded in conducting him 














to a more open spot, and 
giving him a seat long 
enough to sketch that por- 
tion of the scene which we present in illus- 
tration. 

It was for some reason a gala night in the 
thieves’ den,” and there was on hand a large 
force of one branch of the police to interfere 
in case of an outbreak, which on such occa- 
sions rarely ends without the use of knives. 
The real controller of the situation was the 
keeper of the place, who seemed to possess 
a rare skill of appearing whenever a tumult 





“IN CARE OF THE POLICE.” 


of his company to proceed to the head police- 
station he knew his guests, and soon urged 
his horse out of the accustomed Berlin trot. 


|, When half-way to quarters a shrill cry was 


was threatened, and of appeasing the anger | 


of the crowd by making each one believe 
that he was his best friend, and asking as a 
special favor that there might be no vio- 
lence. As the host was a general favorite, 
he mostly succeeded in restoring order, or, if 
not, he was at least sustained in turning the 
violent ones into the street. This he had 
just done with some noisy subjects who had 
been pounding their tables as if these were 
anvils, and making glasses clatter and bottles 
fall to the floor. He made himself a way 
through the crowd where no one else could 
move, and when the party desired to leave 
he offered his services to make their exit safe. 
This he did by planting his brawny arms 
akimbo, and with elbows and shoulders wa- 
ging first to the right and then to the left such 
well-directed lurches that the wildest fellows 
were glad to make room for him, or if by 
chance some bulldog growled at him, a sharp- 
ly uttered sentence soon silenced him. 
Having escaped from this pandemonium, 
the party declared themselves satisfied at the 
sights of the town, but were again induced by 
the officer to jump into a night-drosky and 
follow him to police headquarters, to see what 
the force might have brought there during 
the night. When the driver heard the orders 








heard proceeding from the precincts of a no- 
torious drinking-cellar, out of which the keep- 
er rushed, calling with shrill voice for the po- 
lice. The drosky stopped, the officer sprang 
out, and in a few minutes returned with a 
prisoner, who asserted again and again his 
innocence, and declared that he had never 
before been under arrest. The officer, how- 
ever, held on to him, and on arrival at head- 
quarters delivered him over to the criminal 
justice, who is in waiting all night to enroll 
his prisoners and give them a safe retreat un- 
til morning. When placed at the bar for a 
nightly hearing, the justice soon recognized 
him as an old offender, and with a short rec- 
ord consigned him to other hands. 

The artist had hardly time to sketch the 
outlines of this scene before the party were 
hurried into the dismal apartments of the 
main station, where quarters are assigned to 
those who are brought in for the night. It 
is a sorry-looking cage, which is entered by a 
heavy door of oaken poles through which one 
can look into the main passages of this veri- 
table den. Here in one corner lay curled up 
a poor drunken wretch who had not the pow- 
er to go any further than the nearest resting- 
place, and who was allowed to sleep off his 
rum right there without further molestation. 
In technical parlance, he was said to be in the 
“care of the police,” and to his discomfort, 
no doubt, he was to find in the morning that 
their care of him was to extend through quite 
a series of days. 

The inner rooms were filled with candidates 
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for protection for the night, some voluntary, | 


in default of other quarters for a stormy night, 
when an empty box or hogshead, or a covered 
area, was hardly sufficient for comfort ; but the 
most under arrest for petty misdemeanors 
or disturbance of the peace in the numerous 
haunts of vice and intemperance. On the 
benches and under them, as well as in nu- 
merous bunks arranged along the wall, scores 
of poor wretches were snoring away in their 
rags and filth, A few were sitting up ina 
state of hopeless and sleepless despair, sub- 
jected to this fearful degradation perhaps for 
the first time. The unusual appearance of a 
party of strangers under the guidance of a 
policeman caused quite an excitement in 
the miserable retreat, and roused up many 
of the sleepers, and among these one of a 
rare species in Berlin. As he stuck his 
crispy head and black face out of the folds of 
a hammock, the first inquiry was to know 
whether the authorities there permitted chim- 
ney-sweeps to go unwashed to their sorry 
beds. 

“ He is nochimney-sweep,” said the officer, 
“but a genuine negro.” 
at these words a very swarthy son of Africa 
straightened himself up and looked at his 
visitors with a decided grin, anda generous 
display of teeth. “IfI were a chimney-sweep 
I would long ago have made my way out of 
this through the chimney,” said he, ina tone 
of disgust, and in the bestofGerman. ‘What 
are you in here for?” was the question im- 
mediately addressed to him. ‘“ Because I 
have lost my identification papers; but I 
should think my face were identification 
enough, without a passport.” 


TT 


COMPOSITOR ON THE LONDON TIMES. 


And sure enough, | 





“What are you?” 
“‘ Nothing just now, but I have been alittle 
| of everything in my time: a teacher of lan- 
guages, the servant of a prince, and a composi- 
tor in a printing-office.” “In what office?” 
“In Zhe London Times.”—*“ He lies like a 
book,” said the policeman. “Lies like a 
book !” repeated the negro, contemptuously. 
“If everything here is not down in black and 
white, you say a fellow lies like a book !— 
You can telegraph to London and inquire 
whether a negro did not work in the compo- 
sing-room of the TZimes.”—‘“‘And_ then,” 
interrupted the officer, “comes the question 
whether you are that negro.” 

*“‘ And there it is again,” replied the black, 
angrily, “as if niggers ran about here like 
chimney-sweeps. Youmay thank your stars 
that this is not the case, for you would then 
soon be high and dry with your detestable 
passport system, which is only invented to 
annoyhonest men. To you I’m nothing but a 
darkey, and that settles the question.” 

Herein however we beg leave to differ from 
our colored subject, who does the Germans 
rank injustice in accusing them of prejudice 
against him on account of color. Negroes are 
a novelty in Germany, except perhaps in the 
few seaports, and as such they are treated 
with great respect. We once saw a gentle- 
man of that color lolling in his luxurious 
carriage in the streets of Berlin, with a white 
driver on the box, and a white liveried servant 
posted conspicuously up behind. The Ger- 
mans who saw the sight thought it all right, 
taking the sable gentleman to be some African 
prince, but the few Americans who enjoyed 
| the spectacle stood still on the promenade 
for a hearty laugh at the 
thought of the excitement 
which such a scene would 
cause on Broadway or in 
Central Park. Indeed, the 
few negroes in Berlin do not 
often figure in the haunts of 
low life, and this unfortu- 
nate fellow was an exception 
to his race. He had evi- 
dently been a little careless 
in his morals, and was so re- 
duced in pocket that he was 
obliged to ignore his pride 
of caste, and hint to his 
visitors that a little atten- 
tion in this regard would be 
quite acceptable. His mod- 
est allusion to the low state 
of his finances brought him 
quite a little god-send in the 
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line of cash, and his new-found friends left | other than guests in quest of the peculiar en- 
him amidst a profusion of thanks. joyment offered by the locality. But let 
Another portion of this establishment is | a disturbance of any kind demand police 
devoted to the purposes of a woman's lock- | interference, and the officers seem to spring 
up, and here the air is denser and even more | out of the ground. This the people well 
foul, while the misery is more patent and re- | know, and are thus schooled to a species of 
volting, as the sex always seems to sink when | restraint which becomes a second nature, 
it falls to lower depths of disgust and degra- | and gives a subdued character to public 
dation than is generally reached by man. | gatherings of all kinds that prevents them 
One may begin the study of low life in | from being the scene of violence and dis- 
the capitals of Germany, or indeed in any | order. 
part of Europe, in a philosophical mood and | And this is, we opine, the case with the 
with the intent of making it thorough and | much discussed question of intemperance 
profitable as a life experience, but the task | abroad. The surface tourists tell us that 
is by no means a pleasant one, and unless drunken men are never met with on public 
the investigator happens to find a special | occasions in the popular life of Europe, 
pleasure in that kind of research it soon cloys, | and to a certain extent it is true. But 
if it does not disgust. It is well, however, | this is partly the case from the fact that the 
to make a more familiar acquaintance with | police would instantly remove a drunken 
some phases of it, to gain a juster apprecia- | iaan from public view, and partly from the 
tion of its true character. | fact that alcoholic drinks are less indulged 
Most of the places of popular resort in | in than with us. Men become stupid with 
these cities succeed in assuming an air of in- | beer, and seldom devilish on wine, though 
nocent amusement which is not unfrequently | they drink it to excess. And as nearly ev- 
quite deceptive. The uninitiated visitor may | erybody drinks moderately without apparent 
feel that he is at times in very pleasant and | detriment to health, manners or good mor- 
desirable surroundings, when he has in very | als, the conclusion drawn from the surface is 
truth fallen among thieves and harlots of | that countries in which beer and wine are 
whose presence he would have no suspicion | usual beverages are therefore temperate 
from their surroundings and their amuse- | countries in the popular acceptation of the 
ments. The most depraved succeed in pre- | term. 
senting an appearance of external propriety, But a night among the low haunts of any 
or, if not, they are kept within bounds by a | city will show how deceptive is this opinion, 
watchful police, so that a rosy surface too | and prove to the sorrow of the philanthro- 
often conceals a rotten core. The police | pist that it is a delusion. Indeed we need lit- 
form a part of every gathering, and their si- | tle more to convince us of this fact than the 
lent influence is always felt, though their | wail which is arising in various parts of Eu- 
presence may not be patent. For weeks | rope as to the fearful ravages now being 
the gardens and concert halls and public | made on society by the excessive use of beer, 
dancing and drinking halls may go on so or- | wine and alcoholic liquors. 
derly that no one suspects the presence of | 
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THE LIBERTY OF PROTESTANTISM. 
BY AN ORTHODOX MINISTER. 


PROTESTANTISM arose not only in protest ; many different creeds. But, having once 
against the papal corruptions, but also done so, their liberty of private judgment 
against the papal tyranny over the minds and | ceases ; for henceforth the judgment of their 
consciences of men. But in this last respect | creed-framer becomes the limit and measure 
there is also need of protest against Protes- | of theirown. They may not transcend the 
tantism ; for there is neither liberty of thought | limits of thought fixed by their creed, except 
nor of conscience allowed those within the | at risks which few will dare to take. The 
pale of orthodox Protestantism. conscience, too, is bound, for it demands an 

If left to adult years to choose for them- | utterance for profound convictions which 


selves, they have the liberty to adopt one of | they dare not give. 
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The liberty of Protestantism is, therefore, 
simply the privilege of chvosing a sect. It is 
said, the communicant has the liberty to 
leave the church. But that is not liberty, 
for he is compelled to do so if he differs from 
its creed. It is said, also, that he joins the 
church on confession of faith, thereby agree- 
ing to adhere to its creed while he remains 
in it. Is not that a fair compact? And what 
infringement of his liberty is there in requir- 
ing him to take himself off when he can no 
longer adhere to it? If he was capable when 
he espoused the creed of examining and un- 
derstanding it ; if he knew the nature of the 
compact he was entering ; and if, in dismiss- 
ing him, the church imposes no disabilities, 
then there is no wrong done him. But there 
is rarely a case where all these conditions 
are fulfilled. If the point in which he differs 
from the chosen sect be one merely of differ- 
ence between orthodox sects, he may be dis- 
missed from one to the other without serious 
disadvantage to himself. But if his doubts 
concern a point in which all the orthodox 
sects agree, then he must leave orthodoxy en- 
tirely, and incur the odium of heterodoxy, 
which involves always the suspicion of moral 
delinquency. Doubt is considered a sign of 
depravity ; and orthodoxy treats the doubter 
as though he were immoral, not only by the 
withdrawal of confidence, but by visiting 
upon him the same penalties as are executed 
against gross immorality, viz., arraignment 
and expulsion if he does not recant. 

If this mode of treatment is unjust toward 
those who have entered the church intelli- 
gently and responsibly, it becomes a gross 
abuse of liberty in the case of a large majori- 
ty of doubters who join the church in eafly 
youth, before they are capable either of in- 
vestigating or understanding its creed. Pro- 
bably ninety-nine out of every hundred 
doubters are of this last class. While too 
young to doubt, they accept, and profess 
honestly to believe the creed of their fathers, 
because they have been taught to do so from 
their infancy. They grow up in the church, 
and learn to love it as the mother that has 
watched over and reared them. ‘They are 
loyal to it, and make sacrifices for its main- 
tenance. More than that, they are loyal to 
Christ, devout and faithful Christians. But 
with growth and culture they come to the 
ability to think and investigate for themselves, 
and so to doubt the creed they accepted un- 
questioningly and blindly at first. For them 
there are two courses possible. One is, to 
give an outward adherence to doctrines they 
disbelieve ; and the other, to separate from 





the church they love, and around which are 
entwined the fondest memories of their 
childhood and youth. It is not strange that 
the majority prefer the former course, and 
consent to suppress their convictions, and 
maintain an outward allegiance to a creed 
which in their heart they repudiate, rather 
than leave the church. 

There can be no doubt that there are 
thousands in the Protestant churches to-day, 
who, if required publicly to renew the same 
confession of faith which they made when 
they first entered the church, could not do it 
conscientiously. But the church accepts 
their external adherence, though cognizant 
of their heart-defection, and thus becomes a 
particeps criminis to a system of deceit 
which effectually undermines all integrity of 
character, sacrificing that for which alone the 
church was established, for the sake of an 
appearance of doctrinal soundness ; preserv- 
ing the shell, but destroying the kernel ; de- 
bauching the conscience for the sake of pre- 
serving the creed intact. 

But if the doubter will not suppress his con- 
victions, and maintain an outward adherence 
to the creed he blindly accepted when he 
was too young to investigate it, he meets the 
same fate as if he had been a knowing, re- 
sponsible party to the compact ; that is, he is 
excluded from the communion he has loved 
and supported from his childhood. Surely, 
that is not liberty which hedges the thinker 
about with disabilities, which, though not so 
malignantly cruel, are yet just as effectual in 
repressing liberty of thought and conscience 
as were the fagot, the thumb-screw, and other 
tortures of the Inquisition. 

Orthodox Protestantism is avowedly op- 
posed to all theologic thought that does not 
harmonize with the creeds. It says to its ad- 
herents, “ You may think, but within the lim- 
its prescribed by the creed. You may inves- 
tigate, but you must always come to the same 
conclusion.” 

This is not liberty, but bondage. 

And this bondage is felt more or less by 
every private member who thinks ; but to the 
ministry it becomes a grievous burden and 
hindrance to efficiency. For while they are 
held to a stricter account for their opinions, 
they also suffer greater loss in case their or- 
thodoxy is impugned. AA slight suspicion of 
heterodoxy is usually sufficient to hedge up 
the way of a minister in any of the orthodox 
churches. 

Any serious divergence from the prescribed 
and beaten track of theologic thought, is sure 
to provoke grave discussion and threats of 
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dismission on the part of his church, or his 
conference hastens to test his soundness, and 
if he is found to hold any obnoxious opinion 
he must renounce it, or he is declared a dan- 
gerous innovator; the pulpit and “ official 
organs” of his church are closed against him, 
and he is relegated to silence and obscurity. 

Few ministers are willing to incur such 
penalties, even for the precious boon of lib- 
erty. Hence the majority suppress their best 
convictions, trim down their sermons and 
other productions to a rigid conformity with 
the creed. 

The hope of preferment is also a powerful 
motive to conformity. In all orthodox chur- 
ches, soundness in the faith is a sine gua non 
to preferment. The great temptation of every 
minister is to barter his liberty for success. 
Many do this, and having paid the price, get 
the leading positions. These, with the always 
large number seeking preferment and anxious 
to prove their fitness for it by a cheap zeal 
for orthodoxy, are able to greatly embarrass 
or wholly repress the few who prize their lib- 
erty more than preferment. “This is pre- 
cisely as it ought not to be. It is of the old 
Adam as distinctly, not to say as disgraceful- 
ly, as possible, and not at all of Christ. If 
brethren cannot dwell together in unity, hop- 
ing all things, believing all things, and bear- 
ing all things, it is because they are not yet 
fairly converted to Christ, and need the les- 
son which was given to the disciples about 
becoming the least of all and the servant of 
all. When shall we hear the leaders of a sect 
say to each other, ‘Go not away from us to 
find freedom for your conscience, but let us 
serve even you in forbearance and charity, 
until we all come unto seeing no more dark- J 
ly ?’ n* 

But as things commonly stand, if a brother 
is providentially betrayed into stepping hea- 
venward ahead of his sect, he is compelled to 
take himself off directly, lest his divergence 
stir up an evil spirit of difference, and make 
trouble to the communion. The Bampton 
lecturer for 1871 says truly of a leading de- 
nomination: “Any serious deviation from 
the common faith, on the part of any one of 
these thousands (of ministers), is sure to lead 
to his separation from the teaching ministry.” 
And the editor of an official paper of this de- 
nomination says : “‘ We are not a free-thinking 
church, and if ministers will persist in putting 
on their thinking-caps, they must be deprived 
of the ministerial office.” 

Thus the genius of orthodoxy and the in- 
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terests of its adherents conspire to hold it in 
an attitude of opposition to liberty of thought 
and conscience. ‘The result is a narrowness 
of the average theologic mind which makes 
orthodoxy the gibe of scientists and all other 
progressive thinkers. 

In other departments of thought the freest 
discussion is allowed. Agitation is consider- 
ered the surest method of exposing error, and 
arriving at the truth. Political reformers are 
permitted liberty of thought and of the press. 
In science, he is hailed a benefactor who ex- 
plodes old error and discovers new truth. 
But in theology, the broadest and most pro- 
gressive of all sciences, he who denies the in- 
fallibility of the creed, or advances a new doc- 
trine, receives only objurgation and anathe- 
mas for his pains. 

In all this orthodoxy assumes that its creeds 
are perfect, entirely free from error, and con- 
taining the whole of theological truth ; and 
therefore that there can be no such thing as 
progress in the science of theology. But 
wherefore ? Has wisdom died with the creed- 
framers? Were men wiser five hundred and 
a thousand years ago, when the creeds were 
built, than they are now, or than they ever 
will be? Is agein a creed any conclusive 
evidence of accuracy? Must science and all 
other departments of thought go on progress- 
ing, and theology remain forever in its swad- 
dling garments? Shall the Protestant con- 
science and thought be forever limited and 
bound by the dicta of Augustine and Calvin ; 
while the opinions of their contemporaries in 
other departments of thought have been long 
since discarded and forgotten? And yet 
each sect thinks its creed contains the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. But how 
many such creeds can there be? It is very 
unfortunate for this assumption of orthodoxy, 
that there are so many different creeds di- 
rectly opposed in many points. 

The fact is, that while orthodoxy contains 
much truth, it also contains much error. 
Most of its creeds are very old, and contain 
many articles of belief which are bequests of 
the ages of ignorance that God winked at. 
There is room, therefore, for progress and im- 
provement in the orthodox theology. There 
is also great need ‘of change in the creeds in 
order that the essence of truth may be pre- 
served. And theologic science cannot be 
perfected by one chaage nor by many; but 
will need frequent renewals of its creed-state- 
ments as the human race advances. 

But believing its creeds to be infallible, and 
that everything contrary thereto is dangerous 
error, orthodoxy conceives it to be its high 
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calling to guard its creeds with a flaming 
sword, and suppress every other form of 
doctrine, lest the truth committed to its 
keeping should suffer thereby. Accordingly 
its constant effort is to prevent freedom of 
thought, of investigation, and of discussion 
among its adherents. It prescribes for them 
all, young and old, what they shall read, what 
they shall think and believe, and proscribes 
everything else. ‘The aim of all its theologi- 
cal teaching is to indoctrinate the pupil, and 
“fortify him in a particular mode of belief; 
rather than to make him a student and a 
lover of the truth wherever it exists. What 
would be thought of a school of medicine in 
which the professors aimed to convince the 
student that the existing modes of treatment 
admitted of no improvement, or a school of 
natural science which treated the discovery 
of new facts as a fault? But theology,—in 
its proper nature the noblest and most uni- 
versal of the sciences, the child of liberty, the | 
lover of all truth, the leader of the human | 
race—theology has been manacled and guard- | 
ed, and the first and last injunction to | 





votaries has been to stand still.” * 

One reason for the opposition of orthodoxy 
to liberty is the danger of its abuse. This 
danger equally besets all liberty. The right 
use of personal freedom is probably the most 
difficult of all things to learn. It is not merely 
that men are liable to abuse it, but that mul- 
titudes are certain to do so. But we do not 
therefore oppose civil liberty and advocate 
despotism, as the only means of preventing 
abuse. We believe it is better to have liberty 
notwithstanding the great perils attending it. 

So, in religious matters, there is great 





danger of an extreme use of the right of | 


private judgment. But it does not follow | 
that men should be deprived of religious | 
liberty for fear they will abuse it. They must | 
rather be taught that it is theirs of right, as a 
gift of God; that they are accountable to him 
for the use they make of it, and may not 
therefore abuse it with impunity. Admitted | 
that many will ruin themselves by abusing | 
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Ir has been said by @ clever Frenchwoman, 
who has brought to her adopted country all 
the perspicacity of her race, that the Ameri- 
can woman cannot be described as’ a c/ass. 





* The Christian Union. 


their liberty, yet there can be no doubt that 
more would be ruined by an intolerance that 
drives them out of the church into a hatred 
of all religious truth. 

Orthodoxy cannot keep men from thinking, 
nor can it keep the thinker within the pre- 
scribed limits. Mind is inherently free. It 
cannot be chained, nor kept in ignorance of 
its liberty. Sooner or later men will find out 
that they have an inalienable right to freedom. 
The question is, shall orthodoxy recognize 
their freedom and encourage it by making 
them feel that Christianity, the great liberator 
of mankind, is not the enemy, but the friend 
and foster-mother of freedom, and thereby 
hold them under its influence, where it can 
teach them how to use their liberty tem- 
perately, reverently, in the fear and service 
of God ? 

Or shall orthodoxy continue to teach men 
that free thought and investigation are wicked 
and lead to hell, and that if they persist in 
the exercise of their liberty they must be 
turned out of the church, and deprived of its 
sympathy and help ; and thus force them into 
opposition to Christianity, and a hatred of 
the very name of orthodoxy as a synonym 
for bondage? If so, the result will be im- 
pious defiance instead of reverence, contempt 
instead of investigation, license instead of 
liberty, and utter recklessness instead of the 
fruits of a holy life. 

The church has no right to drive men from 
its altars by intolerance, for in so doing it 
loses its power to benefit them. The church 
was not established to deprive men of their 
liberty, but to teach them how to use it. 
But in order that men may know how to use 
it rightly, they must have it. It is only by 
the possession and exercise of liberty that 
men can learn its proper use. It is therefore 
the duty of Protestantism to win men to its 
altars and keep them there, by guaranteeing 
perfect freedom of thought and conscience, 
that it may be able to benefit them, and guide 
them out of their doubts into a higher faith 
beyond. 
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| She is so individual, that she must, each and 
every one, be described as an individual. 

She says—this clever Frenchwoman—that 
each American woman is a book by herself ; 
that they are, in their follies and their faults, 
their independence, diversity, and wealth of 
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gifts, their virtue and their vice, unlike the 
rest of the world and unlike each other. 

To have produced such variety is certainly 
a successful result, even if some of the spe- 
cimens are failures, but it renders classifica- 
tion and description almost impossible. To 
us who have had the subject always before us, 
the American woman can be divided into 
grand general types. 

We of the North see great differences be- 
tween the women of the South, West, and 
our own section ; and could detect by accent, 
and certain perhaps indescribable character- 
istics, the exact meridian of one of our coun- 
trywomen, should we meet her abroad. These 
minor traits are lost on foreigners. All Ame- 
rican women are problems to them. They 
always admire the Southern women, their 
sweet voices, soft manners and delicious lan- 
guor, but they speak of a “ contradiction,” 
and why should there not have been contra- 
diction? The Southern woman's business 
was a contradiction. She reared her son to 
believe in the “Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,” while she reared the slave boy to be- 
lieve that there was no such thing as freedom. 


What a confusion of right and wrong this | 





brought about in the naturally upright and | 


compassionate ! Yet what wonderful, what 
striking women have come out of the South, 
with beautiful manners, soft voices, and in- 
vincible wills ! 

Look then at the North,—what a contra- 
diction to all that was natural, free, gay, and 
easy, was that Puritan education, that early 
repressing of the natural joyousness of ‘the 
youthful heart. This was not discipline, it 
was tyranny. 

Much of the mistaken fanaticism, the ab- 
surdity, and the severity attributed to the 
Northern women has come from this false 
passion of a gloomy faith, this blighting east 
wind which blasted the buds. 

But what intellectual activity, what heroism, 
what virtue, what genius, what warmth have 
these Northern women! What pictures could 
we all paint, what books could we write, 
of those women of the North! And again, 
what aristocratic hands and feet, what cul- 
tivated and vigorous minds, what brilliant 
and peculiar faces, come, like Lord Loch- 
invar, out of the West! Here alone are 


three different types, and we only throw one 
light on the picture by all this circumlocu- 
tion, and find that there is absolutely no 
standard to which we can look up. 

There are so many false growths, so many 
“isms,” so much disregard of propriety, so 
much carelessness of manner, so much, in 





short, to condemn in the belonging and ac- 
companiment of the American woman ac- 
cording to the critics, that some action would 
seem to be necessary to improve them. If 
we can first know and classify these promi- 
nent defects, it will then be time to try and 
correct them. 

Woman, thank God! brought two flow- 
ers with her out of Paradise, which have 
never left her—compassion and _ religion, 
She is rarely ever, even in her worst strait, 
wrecked on the miserably arid shore of un- 
belief. She is not afraid or ashamed to pray ; 
thus she has ever two lodestars to light her 
in the darkest night. So long as she can love 
and can pray, can help the unfortunate and 
can look upward, she has a chance against 
the powers of darkness. But when we remem- 
ber her facility, her impressionable nature, 
particularly when we remember youth, and 
its mistakes and half-perceptions, we tremble 
when the good old garden wall of tradition 
and precedent, precaution and prudence, 
watchful guardianship and monitory voice is 
removed, and the fair flower left to grow up 
—as in America it too often is—at the mercy 
of wind and weather. Yet with her two 
“blossoms of Paradise” in her hand, the 
American woman has generally walked safely, 
securely, and even sublimely, through this 
new and dangerous atmosphere. In no land 
is she held in such romantic esteem. In 
other countries a woman alone, especially if 
young, is a target for insult ; in America she 
is an object of reverence, and her presence 
in a crowded car or theater clears the air; 
seldom does an oath or a ribald word fall 
from the lips of the coarsest man in her 
presence. This is a tribute to her dignity, 
offered with hats off, by a nation not distin- 
guished for reverence, but by a nation who 
dares to say what it thinks, and says it 
loudly. 

So universal has become this chivalrous 
respect for American women that they are 
accused of receiving it ungraciously, and with 
indifference, as one drinks in the summer 
air, not remembering to be grateful for it. 
This is sadly true, and we must acknowledge 
that American women are not, as a class, 
gracious. They have not that delightful 
French ease and power of making every one 
else at ease ; they do not “study to please.” 
They have not the refined voices, the elegant 
manners of the best English women. There 
are American wonien with perfect manners, 
and there are those so genial, so cordial, that 
we say, “she reminds one of a French- 
woman ;” but we must not be angry with 
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foreigners if they say that they observe 
a certain bluntness, and even a certain 
boldness, in the manners of many Ameri- 
can women. Here it is that she suffers 
for the lack of that tradition and precedent 
which, in the old world, makes an external 
“lady,” even though it be of very poor ma- 
terial. One cannot help wishing for the 
stately old grandmother, the formal English 
overness, the duenna even, when one meets 
In a street-car a group of lawless American 
girls, with their loud laughter, untutored 
voices, ungloved hands, and bold defiant 
faces ; it is as if the flower had dropped a 
perfume, or a moss, or some sweet unmen- 
tioned grace. ‘The lily of the valley is be- 
coming a peony, and we do not relish the 
transformation. 

And the so-called fashionable society of 


our large towns, where wealth and social aris- | 


tocracy have come suddenly, betrays this want 
of precedent. Pope said there was an 
aristocracy everywhere even in Bridewell ; 
and we know that there is no town so small 
in the whole 'ength and breadth of our land 
but has its local aristocracy and its laws of 
society, with the minor morals and the minor 
miseries of a larger one. Who shall be 
greatest and who shall be least ; who taken 
in to dinner first, and who last? ‘There are 
some who shall be invited, and there are 
some who must be left out—a social system, 
ours, full of heart-burnings and jealousies. 
Far less easy than that social organization 
where one can consult ‘“‘ Debrett,” or “* Web- 
ster’s Roll of the Aristocracy,” to learn who 
shall go into dinner first ; it is all left to the 
instinct of women who have had no training 
in this matter. What wonder that they make 
mistakes, and that the failures and the stupid- 
ities which are perpetrated under the name 
of society are as innumerable as the sands of 
the sea ! 

It is certain that men, mature and thinking 
men, such as are the very essence and core 
of European society, have retired almost 
wholly from American society. It is the 
rarest thing in the world to find such a 
man at a ball or a reception; and why ? 








Because American women have failed to | 


make such social gatherings attractive ; 
they have failed to master the social sub- 
ject. A French woman of sixty can crowd 
her unpretending salon every week during 
the winter with the best thought, wit, and 
knowledge of the French capital. Lady 
Holland could draw men to Holland House 
at any time, no matter what were their 
other avocations and excitements. What 


American woman can do, or has done 
as much? The Premier of England, Mr. 
Gladstone, apologized for his absence on an 
important evening in the House of Commons 
by saying that he was ata ball at Bucking- 
ham Palace. It was as much a duty for him 
to wait on his royal mistress “at home” as 
to do his work in her faithful Commons. 
What American gentleman would, under such 
circumstances, obey a command from a Queen 
of Society ? 

No doubt a society which is governed by 
a positive etiquette is a very much easier 
society than ours ; but as we have discarded all 
that, and also that attitude of “ looking up,” 
which is said to be the most becoming to the 
human figure, we must commit the business 
of society to every woman’s personal talents. 
Some have very great gifts in this direction, 
are hostesses in their own right, can make 
aroom full of guests happy ;—commit no 
social solecisms, and offend nobody ; but such 
gifts are very rare. It is a thousand pities 
that our American education does not sup- 
plement them. Here we miss the tradition, 
the precedent, the tyranny (if you please) of 
etiquette. 

In certain exceptional positions American 
women often appear to the very greatest ad- 
vantage. In any position of trust, they are 
almost universally admirable. As _ nurses 
during the war, heads of charitable institu- 
tions, and as teachers in the public schools, 
they are a wonder and a study. These lat- 
ter are often very beautiful young women ; 
often neatly, appropriately, and fashionably 
dressed ; so dignified, so cultivated, and so 
pleasing, that the American citizen says 
proudly, ‘“ This is the result of free institu- 
tions.” So with pride will he survey the 
young artists at the Cooper Institute School 
of Design ; but he must also get into a street- 
car and meet a group of respectable women 
with absurd head-gear and outrageous man- 
ners. He must here also say, “ This is the 
result of free institutions,” and he must visit 
the fashionable drawing-room, and witness 
the free entrance of the drunkard, the 
gambler, and the dishonest speculator. 

That absurd idol which we have carved out 
of wood, and which we alternately worship 
and objurgate, and which we call Fashion, 
induces many women in this country, as in 
all others, to depart from the standard that 
is within them, and to court the celebrity and 
to pander to the false taste of the hour. We 
have imitated the follies of the French Court 
as we do their fashions, with a tasteless ex- 
aggeration, and it is as true as it is terrible, 
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that the conduct of certain American women 
in Paris has lowered that name all over the 
world. English women who outrage conve- 
nances are not received at the Legation, nor 
at the best English houses. American women 
who outrage anything are received at the 
Legation and in the houses of their own 
country people. What can be the result on 
the minds of foreigners, but that we are a less 
moral people than any other ? 

This indifference to external good behavior, 
which is carelessness rather than guilt, has 
of course a very bad effect on the young. 
The celebrity of such much-talked-of women, 
and the indulgence of society toward them, 
offers a premium on bad behavior. When a 
woman, to advance her social position, con- 
sents to toady the reigning fashionable expert, 
who for an hour may be seated on our 
changeful throne; when she submits to be 
insulted, scorned, patronized, that she may 
appear to the outside world as belonging to 
a certain clique; when she feeds the flame of 
impertinence by flinging in her adherence, 
she commits a wrong against society. Such 


who has finished his lessons first. 





Of course 
there is no discontent like that which comes 
of unused talents, and American women 
have very clever, active and brilliant minds, 
minds that require definite, vigorous and im- 
portant pursuits; therefore it is always with 
pleasure that the friends of American women 
hear of something good and useful in which 
they can be employed. ‘The Sanitary Com- 
mission was an inestimable blessing in this 
way; the sisterhoods, the charities, the art 
schools are great boons to otherwise un- 
occupied women. 

It is not necessary for a nation to take 
care of its happy; they can take care of 
themselves. But it must take care ofits un- 
happy, who are ever a dangerous class, both 
to themselves and to the State. We would 
save those women from themselves, who, 
having no definite business in life, go off into 
queer and unfit occupations ; and particularly 


, would we save them from that dreadful abyss 


a woman must eventually find that she has | 


lost the respect of her old friends, while she 
has not gained that of her new associates. 
If a woman wishes to improve her social 


position let her despise all such false con- | 
cessions, and remember what the poet says | 


of “ Popularity :” 


** I will applaud her when she’s kind, 
But when she dances on the wind 
And shakes her wings, and will not stay, 


” 


I puff the runagate away ! 


Thackeray said of American women that 
they were “handsome, discontented crea- 
tures.” Truly, there is much discontent among 
them ; a country in which no one is so well 
off but he may be better, must be full of dis- 
content. There are not prizes enough for 





where struggle the unhappy women who are 
trying to be men. 

There would seem to be under our broad 
free sky no limit to the opportunity offered to 
woman to become all for which her nature 
and instincts fit her. She has no limitations 
but her own, and no doubt a more generous 
cultivation, a greater real independence, and 
not so. much fictitious assumption of it, will 
soften the asperities and weed out the faults 
in the American Woman. 

We have not spoken of those homes scat- 
tered through the length and breadth of our 
land wherein the gentle mother rears her gentle 
and refined daughters ; we have not dared to 
paint the lily or add a perfume to the violet, 
or a blush to the daisy. They must be 
sought ; the ripest peaches hang the highest, 
and, judging from those which come to market, 


| must be in the minority, but they exist, they 


all, but competition is open ; therefore women, | 


proverbially ambitious, are often striving for 
some pre-eminence which is never won, or if 
won, but reveals a glittering bauble still fur- 
ther on. 

The well-to-do suffer from monotony in 
America, for there is as yet very little pro- 
vision made for a class at leisure. The plea- 
sure and excitement of America is in the 
struggle. To be “well off” in America is 
to have finished business; you are through 
work, and the rest are not ; no one is ready to 
stop and play with the unfortunate scholar 


are here ; such women are “the rose and the 
expectancy of the fair State.” 

The beauty of American women is indis- 
putable. Let their manners, cultivation and 
good-breeding equal their beauty, and nothing 
can compare with them. 

We must tr? to perfect our system of 


| culture ; we must be patient of criticism, 


and tolerant of advice. Todo this we must 
listen to what other nations say of us, and we 
must listen to the “still small voice.” 

Can we eradicate that offensive weed known 
as woman’s rights in this garden where she 
has no wrongs, except those common to our 
common humanity ? 
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‘MRS. BELDEN KNELT AT HENRY’S BED, WITH HER ARMS AROUND HIS NECK.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It was natural that the first business which 
presented itself to be done, after the departure 
of Mrs. Sanderson, should be the reinstate- 
ment of my social relations with the Brad- 
fords, yet how it could be effected without an 
invitation from them I could not imagine. 
I knew that they were all at home, and that 
Henry and Claire had called upon them. 
Day after day passed, however, and I heard 
nothing from them. The time began to drag 
heavily upon my idle hands, when, one pleas- 
ant evening, Mr. Bradford made his appear- 
ance at The Mansion. I had determined upon 





the course to be pursued whenever I should 
meet him, and, after some common-place 
conversation, I said to him, with all my old 
frankness, that I wished to open my heart to 
him. 

“TI cannot hide from myself the fact,” I 
said, “that I am in disgrace with you and 
your family. Please tell me what I can do 
to atone for a past for which I can make no 
apology. Do you wish to see me at your 
house again? Am I to be shut out from 
your family, and shut up here in a palace 
which your proscription will make a prison? 
If I cannot have the respect of those whom I 
love best, I may as well die.” 
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The tears filled my eyes, and he could have 
had no doubt as to the genuineness of my 
emotion, though he made no immediate reply. 
He looked at me gravely, and hesitated as if 
he were puzzled as to the best way to treat 
me. . 
At length he said : “ Well, Arthur, I am glad 
you have got as far as this—that you have dis- 
covered that money cannot buy everything, 
and that there are things in the world so much 
more precious than money, that money itself 
is good for nothing without them. It is well, 
at least, to have learned so much, but the 
question with me is how far this conviction 
will be permitted to take practical hold of 
your life. What are your plans? What do 
you propose to do to redeem yourself?” 

“] will do anything,” I answered warmly 
and impulsively. 

“That is very indefinite,” he responded, 
‘“‘and if you have no plans, there is no use of 
our talking further upon the subject.” 

“What would you have me do?” I in- 
quired, with a feeling that he was wronging 
me. 

“ Nothing—certainly nothing that is not 
born of a principle. If there is no higher pur- 
pose in you than that of regainmg the good 
opinion of your friends and neighbors, you will 
do nothing. When you wish to become a 
man for manhood’s sake, your purpose of life 
and work will come, and it will be a worthy 
one. When your life proceeds from a right 
principle, you will secure the respect of every- 
body, though you will care very little about it 
—certainly much less than you care now. 
My approval will avail little: you have al- 
ways had my love and my faith in your abil- 
ity to redeem yourself. As for my home it is 
always open to you, and there is no event 
that would make it brighter for you or for me 
than to see you making a man’s use of your 
splendid opportunities.” 

We had further talk, but it was not of a 
character to reassure me, for I was conscious 
that I lacked the one thing which he deemed 
essential to my improvement. Wealth, with 
its immunities and delights, had debauched 
me, and though I craved the good opinion of 
the Bradfords, it was largely because I had as- 
sociated Millie with my future. It was my 
selfishness and my natural love of approba- 
tion that lay at the bottom of it all; and as 
soon as I comprehended myself I saw that 
Mr. Bradford understood me. He had 
studied me through and through, and had 
ceased to entertain any hope of improvement 
except through a change of circumstances. 

As I went to the door with him, and looked 
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out into the night, two dark figures were visible 
in the middle of the road. They were standing 
entirely still when the door was opened, for 
the light from the hall revealed them. They 
immediately moved on, but the sight of them 
arrested Mr. Bradford on the step. When 
they had passed beyond hearing, he turned to 
me and, in a low voice, said: “ Look to all 
your fastenings to-night. There is a gang of 
suspicious fellows about town, and already 
two or three burglaries have been committed. 
There may be no danger, but it is well to be 
on your guard.” 

Though I was naturally nervous and easily 
excited in my imagination, I was by no means 
deficient in physical courage, and no child in 
physical prowess. I was not afraid of any- 
thing I could see ; but the thought of a night- 
visitation from ruffians was quite enough to 
keep me awake, particularly as I could not 
but be aware that The Mansion held much 
that was valuable and portable, and that I 
was practically alone. Mr. Bradford’s cau- 
tion was quite enough to put all my senses 
on tension and destroy my power to sleep. 
That there were men about the house in the 
night I had evidence enough, both while I 
lay listening, and, on the next morning, when 
I went into the garden, where they had 
walked across the flower-beds. 

I called at the Bradfords’ the next day, 
meeting no one, however, but Mr. Bradford, 
and reported what I had heard and seen. 
He looked grave, and while we were speak- 
ing a neighbor entered who reported two 
burglaries which had occurred on the previous 
night, one of them at a house beyond The 
Mansion. 

“T shall spend the night in the streets,” 
said Mr. Bradford decidedly. 

“ Who will guard your own house ?” I in- 
quired. 

“T shall depend upon Aunt Flick’s ears 
and Dennis’s hands,” he replied. 

Our little city had greatly changed in ten 
years. The first railroad had been built, 
manufactures had sprung up, business and 
population had increased, and the whole so- 
cial aspect of the place had been revolution- 
ized. It had entirely outgrown its un- 
changed police machinery and appointments, 
and now, when there was a call for efficient 
surveillance, the authorities were entirely in- 
adequate to the occasion. Under Mr. Brad- 
ford’s lead, a volunteer corps of constables 
was organized and sworn into office, and a 
patrol established which promised protection 
to the persons and property of the citizens. 

The following night was undisturbed. No 
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suspicious men were encountered in the 
street ; and the second night passed away in 
the same peaceable manner. Several of the 
constables, supposing that the danger was 
past, declined to watch longer, though Mr. 
Bradford and a faithful and spirited few still 
held on. The burglars were believed by him 
to be still in the city, under cover, and wait- 
ing either for an opportunity to get away, or to 
add to their depredations. I do not think 
that Mr. Bradford expected his own house to 
be attacked, but, from the location of The 
Mansion, and Mrs. Sanderson’s reputation 
for wealth, I know that he thought it more 
than likely that I should have a visit from the 
marauders. During thése two nights of 
watching, I slept hardly more than on the 
night when I discovered the loiterers before 
the house. It began to be painful, for I had 
no solid sleep until after the day had dawned. 
The suspense wore upon me, and I dreaded 
the night as much as if I had been con- 
demned to pass it alone in a forest. I had 
said nothing to Jenks or the cook about the 
matter, and was all alone in my conscious- 
ness of danger, as I was alone in the power 
to meet it. Under these circumstances, I 
called upon Henry, and asked as a personal 
favor that he would come and pass at least 
one night with me. He seemed but little 
inclined to favor my request, and probably 
would not have done so had not a refusal 
seemed like cowardice. At nine o'clock, 
however, he made his appearance, and we 
went immediately to bed. 

Fortified by a sense of protection and com- 
panionship, I sank at once into a slumber so 
profound that a dozen men might have ran- 
sacked the house without waking me. 
Though Henry went to sleep, as he after- 
wards told me, at his usual hour, he slept 
lightly, for his own fears had been awakened 
by the circumstances into which I had 
brought him. We both slept until about one 
o’clock in the morning, when there came to 
me in the middle of a dream a crash which 
was incorporated into my dream as the dis- 
charge of a cannon and the rattle of musket- 
ry, followed by the groans of the dying. I 
woke bewildered, and impulsively threw my 
hand over to learn whether Henry was at my 
side. I found the clothes swept from the bed 
as if they had been thrown off in a sudden 
waking and flight, and his place empty. I 
sprang to my feet, conscious at the same 
time that a struggle was in progress near me, 
butin the dark. I struck a light, and, all 
unclad as I was, ran into the hall. As I 


caught a confused glimpse of two figures em- 
bracing and rolling heavily down the broad 
stairway. In my haste, I almost tumbled 
over a man lying upon the floor. 

‘* Hold on to him—here’s Arthur,” the man 
shouted, and I recognized the vgice of old 
Jenks. 

“What are you here for, Jenks?” I 
shouted. 

“I’m hurt,” said Jenks, “but don’t mind 
me. Holdon to him! hold on to him!” 

Passing Jenks, I rushed down the stair- 
case, and found Henry kneeling upon the 
prostrate figure of a ruffian, and holding his 
hands with a grip of iron. My light had 
already been seen in the street and I heard 
shouts without, and a. hurried tramping of 
men. I set my candle down, and was at 
Henry’s side in an instant, asking him what 
to do. 

“ Open the door, and call for help,” he an- 
swered between his teeth. “I am faint and 
cannot hold on much longer.” 

I-sprang to the door, and while I was 
pushing back the bolt was startled by a 
rap upon the outside, and a call which 
I recognized at once as that of Mr. Brad- 
ford. Throwing the door open, he, with 
two others, leaped in, and comprehended 
the situation of affairs. Closing it behind 
him, Mr. Bradford told Henry to let the 
fellow rise. Henry did not stir. The 
ruffian lay helplessly rolling up his eyes, 
while Henry’s head dropped upon his pris- 
oner’s breast. The brave fellow was badly 
hurt, and had fainted. Mr. Bradford stooped 
and lifted his helpless form, as if he had 
been achild, and bore him up stairs, while 
his companions pinioned his antagonist, and 
dragged him out of the door, where his asso- 
ciate stood under guard. The latter had 
been arrested while running away, on 
the approach of Mr. Bradford and his 
posse. 

Depositing his burden upon a bed, Mr. 
Bradford found another candle and came 
down to light it. Giving hurried directions to 
his men as to the disposition of the arrested 
burglars, he told one of them to bring Aunt 
Flick at once from his house, and another to 
summon a surgeon. In five minutes the 
house would have been silent save for the 
groanings of poor old Jenks, who still lay 

where he fell, and the screams of the cook, 
who had, at last, been wakened by the din 
and commotion. 

As soon as Henry began to show signs of 
recovery from his fainting fit we turned our 





passed the door, I heard a heavy fall, and 


attention to Jenks, who lay patiently upon 
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the floor, disabled partly by his fall, and 
partly by his rheumatism. Lifting him care- 
fully, we carried him to his bed, and he was 
left in my care while Mr. Bradford went back 
to Henry. 

Old Jenks, who had had a genuine encoun- 
ter with ruffians in the dark, seemed to be 
compensated for all his hurts and dangers by 
having a marvelous story to tell, and this he 
told to me in detail. He had been wakened 
in the night by a noise. It seemed to him 
that somebody was trying to get into the 
house. He lay until he felt his bed jarred 
by some one walking in the room below. 
Then he heard a little cup rattle on his ta- 
ble—a little cup with a teaspoon in it. 
Satisfied that there was some one in the 
house who did not belong in it, he rose, and 
undertook to make his way to my room for 
the purpose of giving me information. He 
was obliged to reach me through a passage 
that led from the back part of the house. 
This he undertook to doin the stealthy and 
silent fashion of which he was an accom- 
plished master, and had reached the staircase 
that led from the grand hall, when he encoun- 
tered the intruder who, taking him at once 
for an antagonist, knocked him down. The 
noise of this encounter woke Henry, who 
sprang from his bed, and, in a fierce grapple 
with the rascal, threw him and rolled with 
him to the bottom of the staircase. 

I could not learn that the old man hadany 
bones broken, or that he had suffered much 
except by the shock upon his nervous system 
and the cruel jar he had received in his 
rheumatic joints. After a while, having ad- 
ministered a cordial, I left him with the as- 
surance that I should be up for the remainder 
of the night and that he could sleep in per- 
fect safety. Returning to my room I found 
Aunt Flick already arrived, and busy with 
service at Henry’s side. The surgeon came 
soon afterwards, and, having made a careful 
examination, declared that Henry had suffered 
a bad fracture of the thigh, and that he 
must On no account be moved from the 
house. 

At this announcement, Mr. Bradford, 
Henry and)I looked at one another with a 
pained and puzzled expression. We said 
nothing, “jt the same thought was running 
through cur minds. Mrs. Sanderson must 
know of it, and how would she receive and 
treatit? She had a strong prejudice against 
Henry, of, which we were all aware. Would 
she blame me for the invitation that had 
brought him there ? would she treat him well, 
and make him comfortable while there? 





“T know what you are thinking of,” said 
Aunt Flick sharply, “and if the old lady 
makes a fuss about it I shall give her a 
piece of my mind.” 

“Let it be small,” said Henry, smiling 
through his pain. 

The adjustment of the fracture was a pain- 
ful and tedious process, which the dear fellow 
bore with the fortitude that was his character- 
istic. It was hard for me to think that he had 
passed through his great danger and was suf- 
fering this pain for me, though, to tell the 
truth, I half envied him the good fortune that 
had demonstrated his prowess and had made 
him for the time the hero of the town. These 
unworthy thoughts I thrust from my mind, 
and determined on thorough devotion to the 
companion who had risked so much for me, 
and who had possibly been the means of 
saving my life. 

It seemed, in the occupation and absorp- 
tion of the occasion, but an hour after my 
waking, before the day began to dawn ; and 
leaving Aunt Flick with Henry, Mr. Bradford 
and I retired for consultation. 

It was decided at once that Mrs. Sanderson 
would be offended should we withhold from 
her, for any reason, the news of what had 
happened in her house. The question was 
whether she should be informed of it by letter, 
or whether Mr. Bradford or I should go to 
her on the morning boat, and tell her the 
whole story, insisting that she should remain 
where she was until Henry could be moved. 
Mr. Bradford had reasons of his own for be- 
lieving that it was best that she should get 
her intelligence from me, and it was decided 
that while he remained in or near the house, 
I should be the messenger to my aunt, and 
ascertain her plans and wishes. 

Accordingly, bidding Henry a hasty good 
morning, and declining a breakfast for which 
I had no appetite, I walked down to the 
steamer, and paced her decks during all her 
brief passage, in the endeavor to dissipate the 
excitement of which I had not been conscious 
until after my departure from the house. I 
found my aunt and Mrs. Belden enjoying the 
morning breeze on the shady piazza of their 
hotel. Mrs. Sanderson rose with excitement 
as I approached her, while her companion 
became as pale as death. Both saw some- 
thing in my face that Betokened trouble, and 
neither seemed able to do more than to utter 
an exclamation of surprise. Several guests 
of the house were near us, and, offering my 
arm to Mrs. Sanderson, I said : 

“ Let us go to your parlor: I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 
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We went up-stairs, Mrs. Belden following 
us. When we reached the door, the latter 
said: ‘Shall I come in too?” 

“Certainly,” I responded. “ You will learn 
all I have to tell, and you may as well learn 
it from me.” 

We sat down and looked at one another. 
Then I said: “* We have had a burglary.” 

Both ladies uttered an exclamation of 
terror. 

“What was carried away?” said Mrs. San- 
derson sharply. 

“The burglars themselves,” I answered. 

“ And nothing lost ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

* And no one hurt?” 

“*T cannot say that,” I answered. “ That 
is the saddest part of it. Old Jenks was 
knocked down, and the man who saved the 
house came out of his struggle with a badly 
broken limb.” 

“Who was he? How came he in the 
house ?”, 

“Henry Hulm; I invited him. I was 
worn out with three nights of watching.” 

Mrs. Sanderson sat like one struck dumb, 
while Mrs. Belden, growing paler, fell in a 
swoon upon the floor. I lifted her to a sofa, 
and calling a servant to care for her, after 
she began to show signs of returning conscious- 
ness, took my aunt into her bed-room, closed 
the door, and told her the whole story in de- 
tail. I cannot say that I was surprised with 
the result. She always had the readiest way 
of submitting to the inevitable of any person 
I ever saw. She knew at once that it was 
best for her to go home, to take charge of 
her own house, to superintend the recovery 
of Henry, and to treat him so well that no 
burden of obligation should rest upon her. 
She knew at once that any coldness or lack 
of attention on her part would be condemned 
by all her neighbors. She knew that she 
must put out of sight all her prejudice against 
the young man, and so load him with atten- 
tions and benefactions that he could never 
again look upon her with indifference, or 
treat her with even constructive discourtesy. 

While we sat talking, Mrs. Belden rapped 
at the door, and entered. 

“TI am sure we had better go home,” she 
said, tremblingly. 

“ That is already determined,” responded 
my aunt. 

With my assistance, the trunks were 
packed long before the boat returned, the 
bills at the hotel were settled, and the 
ladies were ready for the little journey. 

I had never seen Mrs. Belden so thorough- 





ly deposed from her self-possession as she 
seemed all the way home. Her agitation, 
which had the air of impatience, increased 
as we came in sight of Bradford, and when 
we arrived at the door of The Mansion, and 
alighted, she could hardly stand, but stag- 
gered up the walk like one thoroughly ill. 
I was equally distressed and perplexed by 
the impression which the news had made 
upon her, for she had always been a marvel 
of equanimity and self-control. 

We met the surgeon and Mr. Bradford at 
the door. They had good news to tell of 
Henry, who had passed’ a quiet day; but 
poor old Jenks had shown signs of feverish 
reaction, and had been anxiously inquiring 
when I should return. Aunt Flick was busy 
in Henry's room. My aunt mounted at 
once to the young man’s chamber with the 
surgeon and myself. 

Aunt Flick paused in her work as we 
entered, made a distant bow to Mrs. Sander- 
son, and waited to see what ‘turn affairs 
would take, while she held in reserve that 
“piece of her mind” which contingently 
she had determined to hurl at the little 
mistress of the establishment. 

It was with a feeling of triumph over both 
Henry and his spirited guardian, that I wit- 
nessed Mrs. Sanderson’s meeting with my 
friend. She sat down by his bedside, and 
took his pale hand in both her own little 
hands, saying, almost tenderly: “I have 
heard all the story, so that there is nothing 
to say, except for me to thank you for pro- 
tecting my house, and to assure you that 
while you remain here you will be a thou- 
sand times welcome, and have every service 
and attention you need. Give yourself no 
anxiety about anything, but get well as soon 
as you can. There are three of us who 
have nothing in the world to do but to 
attend you and help you.” 

A tear stole down Henry’s cheek as she 
said this, and she reached over with her 
dainty handkerchief, and wiped it away as 
tenderly as if he had been a child. 

I looked at Aunt Flick, and found her 
face curiously puckered in the attempt to 
keep back the tears. Then my aunt ad- 
dressed her, thanking her for her service, 
and telling her that she could go home and 
rest, as the family would be quite ‘sufficient 
for the nursing of the invalids. The woman 
could not say a word. She was prepared 
for any emergency but this, and so, bidding 
Henry good-night, she retired from the room 
and the house. 

When supper was announced, Mrs. Sander- 
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son and I went down stairs. We met Mrs. 
Belden at the foot, who declared that she 
was not in a condition to eat anything, and 
would go up and sit with Henry. We tried 
to dissuade her, but she was decided, and 
my aunt and I passed on into the dining- 
room. Remembering when I arrived there 
that I had not seen Jenks, I excused my- 
self for a moment, and as silently as pos- 
sible remounted the stairs. As I passed 
Henry’s door, I impulsively pushed it open. 
It made no noise, and there, before me, 
Mrs. Belden knelt at Henry’s bed, with her 
arms around his neck and her cheek lying 
against his own. I pulled back the door 
as noiselessly as I had opened it, and, half 
stunned by what I had seen, passed on 
through the passage that led to the room of 
the old servant. The poor man looked 
haggard and wretched, while his eyes shone 
strangely above cheeks that burned with the 
flush of fever. I had been so astonished by 
what I had seen that I could hardly give 
rational replies to his inquiries. 

“Tf doubt if I weather it, Mr. Arthur; 
what do you think?” said he, fairly looking 
me through to get at my opinion. 

“T hope you will be all right in a few 
days,” I responded.” “ Don’t give yourself 
any care. I'll see that you are attended to.” 

“Thank you. Give us your hand.” 

I pressed his hand, attended to some 
trifling service that he required of me, and 
went down stairs with a sickening mis- 
giving concerning my old friend. He was 
shattered and worn, and, though I was but 
little conversant with disease, there was some- 
thing in his appearance that alarmed me, 
and made me feel that he had reached his 
death-bed. 

With the memory of the scene which I had 
witnessed in Henry’s room fresh in my mind, 
with all its strange suggestions, and with the 
wild, inquiring look of Jenks still before me, 
I had little disposition to make conversation. 
Yet I looked up occasionally at my aunt's 
face, to give her the privilege of speaking, if 
she were disposed to talk. She, however, was 
quite as much absorbed as myself. She did 
not look sad. There played around her 
mouth a quiet smile, while her eyes shone 
with determination and enterprise. Was it 


possible that she was rejoiced that she had 
Henry just where she wanted him? Was 
she glad that she had in her house and hands 
another spirit to mould and conquer? Was 
she delighted that something had come for 
her to do, and thus to add variety to a life 
which had become tame with routine? I do 








not know, but it seemed as if this were the 
case. 

At the close of the meal, I told her of the 
impression I had received from Jenks’s ap- 
pearance, and begged her to go to his room 
with me, but she declined. ‘There was one 
presence into which this brave woman did 
not wish to pass—the presence of death. 
Like many another strongly vitalized nature 
hers revolted at dissolution. She could rise 
to the opposition of anything which she could 
meet and master, but the dread power which 
she knew would in a few short years, at most, 
unlock the clasp by which she held to life 
and her possessions filled her with horror. 
She would do anything for her old servant 
at a distance, but she could not, and would 
not, witness the process through which she 
knew her own frame and spirit must pass in 
the transition to her final rest. 

That night I spert mainly with Jenks, 
while Mrs. Belden attended Henry. This 
was according to her own wish; and Mrs. 
Sanderson was sent to bed at her usual hour. 
Whenever I was wanted for anything in 
Henry’s room, she called me ; and, as Jenks 
needed frequent attention, I got very little 
sleep during the night. 

Mrs. Sanderson was alarmed at my haggard 
looks in the morning, and immediately sent 
for a professional nurse to attend to her ser- 
vant, and declared that my watching must be 
stopped. 

Tired with staying in-doors, and wishing 
for a while to separate myself from the scenes 
that had so absorbed me, and the events that 
had broken so violently in upon my life, I 
took a long stroll in the fields and woods. 
Sitting down at length in the shade, with 
birds singing above my head and insects hum- 
ming around me, I passed these events rapid- 
ly in review, and there came to me the sense 
that Providence had begun to deal with me 
in earnest. Since the day of my entrance 
upon my new life at The Mansion, I had met 
with no trials that I had not consciously 
brought upon myself. Hardship I had not 
known. Sickness and death I had not seen. 
In the deep sorrows of the world, in its strug- 
gles and pains and self-denials, I had had no 
part. Now, change had come, and further 
change seemed imminent. How should I 
meet it ? What would be its effect upon me ? 
For the present my selfish plans and pleasures 
must be laid aside, and my life be devoted to 
others. The strong hand of necessity was 
upon me, and there sprang up within me, re- 
sponsive to its touch, a manly determination 
to do my whole duty. Then the strange 
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scene I had witnessed in Henry’s room came 
back to me. What relations could exist be- 
tween this pair, so widely separated by age, 
that warranted the intimacy I had witnessed ? 
Was this woman who had seemed to me so 
nearly perfect a base woman? Had she 
woven her toils about Henry? Was he a 
hypocrite? Every event of a suspicious na- 
ture which had occurred was passed rapidly 
in review. I remembered his presence at the 
wharf when she first debarked in the city, his 
strange appearance when he met her at the 
Bradfords’ for the first time, the letter I had 
carried to him written by her hand, the terri- 
ble effect upon her of the news of his strug- 
gle and injury, and many other incidents 
which I have not recorded. There was some 
sympathy between them which I did not un- 


derstand, and which filled me with a strange. 


misgiving, both on account of my sister and 
myself; yet I knew that she and Claire were 
the closest friends, and I had never received 
from her anything but the friendliest treat- 
ment. Since she had returned, she had 
clung to his room and his side as if he were 
her special charge, by duty and by right. 
One thing I was sure of: she would never 
have treated me in the way she had treated him. 

Then there came to me, with a multitude 
of thoughts and events connected with my 
past history, Mrs. Sanderson’s singular actions 
regarding the picture that had formed with 
me the subject of so many speculations and 
surmises. Whowasthe boy? What connec- 
tion had he with her life and history? Was 
she tired of me? Was she repentant for 
some great injustice rendered to one she had 
loved? Was she sorrowing over some 
buried hope? Did I stand in the way of the 
realization of some desire that, in her rapidly 
declining years, had sprung to life within her ? 

I do not know why it was, but there came 
to me the consciousness that events were be- 
fore me ready to disclose themselves—shut 
from me by a thin veil—which would change 
the current of my life; and the purpose I had 
already formed of seeking an interview with 
Mr. Bradford and asking him the questions I 
had long desired to ask, was confirmed. I 
would doit at once. I would learn my aunt's 
history, and know the ground on which I 
stood. I would pierce the mysteries that had 
puzzled me and were still gathering around 
_ and front whatever menace they might 

ear. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ON returning to the house I found myself 
delayed in the execution of my determination 





by the increasing and alarming sickness of the 
old servant Jenks, and by his desire that I 
should be near him. The physician, who was 
called at once, gave us no hope of his re- 
covery. He was breaking down rapidly, and 
seemed to be conscious of the fact. 

On the following morning, after I had 
spent the most of the night in his room, he 
requested the nurse to retire, and calling me 
to his bedside said he wished to say a few 
wordsto me. I administered a cordial, which 
he swallowed with pain, and after a fit of dif- 
ficult breathing caused by the effort, he said 
feebly: “It’s no use, Mr. Arthur; I can’t 
hold on, and I don’t think I want to. It’sa 
mere matter of staying. I should never work 
any more, even if I should weather this.” 

I tried to say some comforting words, but 
he shook his head feebly, and simply repeated : 
“It’s no use.” 

“What can I do for you, Jenks ?” I said. 

“Do you know Jim Taylors wife?” he 
inquired. 

*“‘ T’ve seen her,” I replied. 

* She’s a hard-working woman.” 

“ Yes, with a great many children.” 

“And Jim don’t treat her very well,” he 
muttered. 

** So I’ve heard.” 

He shook his head slowly, and whispered : 
It’s too bad ; it’s too bad.” 

“Don’t worry yourself about Jim ‘Taylor's 
wife : she’s nothing to you,” I said. 

“Do you think so?—nothing to me? 
Don’t say that ; I can’t bear it.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that Jim Tay- 
lor’s wife is —?” 

He nodded his head; and I saw that he 
had not yet finished what he had to say about 
her. 

“Have you any message for her?” I 
inquired. 

“Well, you know, Mr. Arthur, that she’s 
been everything to me, and I'd like to do a 
little something for her. You don’t think 
she’d take it amiss if I should leave her some 
money, do you ?” 

“Oh, no, she’s very poor,” I said. “I 
think she would be very grateful for anything 
you can do to help her along.” 

His eye lighted, and a feeble smile spread 
over his wizen features. 

* Pull out that little box under the bed,” he 
said. ‘ The key is under my pillow.” 

I placed the box on the bed, and, after 
fumbling under his pillow, found the key and 
opened the humble coffer. 

“‘ There’s a hundred clean silver dollars in 
that bag, that I’ve been saving up for her for 
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thirty years. I hope they'll do her good. 
Give them to her, and don’t tell Jim. Tell 
her Jenks never forgot her, and that she’s 
been everything to him. ‘Tell her I was sorry 
she had trouble, and don’t forget to say that 
I never blamed Her.” 

I assured him that I would give her the 
money and the message faithfully, and he 
sank back into his pillow with a satisfied 
look upon his face that I had not seen there 
since his sickness. The long contemplated 
act was finished, and the work of his life was 
done. 

After lying awhile with his eyes closed, he 
opened them and said: “ Do you s’pose we 
shall know one another over yonder ?” 

**T hope so; I think so,” I responded. 

“If she comes before Jim, I shall look af- 
ter her. Do you dare to tell her that?” 
and he fixed his glazing eyes upon me with 
a wild, strained look that thrilled me. 

**] think it would scare her,” I answered. 
“Perhaps you had better not send her such 
a message.” 

“ Well, I shall look after her, any way, if I 
get a chance, and perhaps both of ’em won't 
go to one place—and—” 

What further possibilities ran through the 
old man’s imagination I do not know, for he 
seemed exhausted, and ceased to speak. I 
sat for an hour béside his bed, while he sank 
into a lethargic slumber. At last he woke 
and stared wildly about him. Then, fixing 
his eyes on me, he said: “ Now’s my time! 
If I’m ever going to get away from this place 
I must go to-night !” 

There was a pathetic and poetic apposite- 
ness in these words to the facts of his 
expiring life that touched me to tears, and I 
wiped my eyes. Then listening to some 
strange singing in his ears, he said : “ Doesn't 
itrain? Doesn't it pour? You'll take cold, 
my boy, and so shall [.” 

The thought carried him back over the 
years to the scene in the stable, where in 
agony I knelt with the elements in tumult 
above me and prayed, hisarm around my neck. 

“ Pray again, Arthur. I want to hear you 
pray.” 

I could not refuse him, but knelt at once 
by his bed, and buried my face in the clothes 
by his side. He tried to lift his hand, but 
the power to do so was gone. I recognized 
his wish, and lifted his arm and placed it 
around my neck. It was several minutes 
before I could command my voice, and then, 
choking as on the evening which he had re- 
called, I tried to commend his departing 
spirit to the mercy and fatherly care of Him 





who was so soon to receive it. Having 
prayed for him it was easier to pray for my- 
self ; and I did pray, fervently and long. As I 
closed, a whispered “ Amen“ came from his 
dying lips. “There,” he said ; “ let’s go into 
the house: it’s warm there.” There was 
something in these words that started my 
tears again. 

After this his mind wandered, and in his 
delirium the old passion of his life took full 
possession of him. 

“To-morrow I shall be far, far away on 
the billow. . . The old woman will 
call Jenks, but Jenks won’t be here. Jenks 
will be gone! . .. . This is the craft: up 
with her sails: down with the compasses : 
my! how she slides! Run her straight for 
the moon. .... Doesn’t she cut the water 
beautiful! . . . . The sea rolls and swings, 
and rolls and swings, and there are the 
islands! Isee’em! Isee’em!.... It's 
just like a cradle, and I can’t keep awake. 

. Oh, I’m going to sleep! 1’'m—going 
—to-—sleep..... Tell the old woman 
I bore her no ill will, but I had to go. . ; 
I was obliged to go. Straight along 
in the track of the moon.” 

He said all this brokenly, with his eyes 
closed ; and then he opened them wide, and 
looked around as if suddenly startled out of 
sleep. ‘Then life went out of them, and there 
came on that quick, short breathing, unmistak- 
able in its character, even to a novice, and I 
rose and called the nurse and Mrs. Belden to 
witness the closing scene. 

So, sailing out upon that unknown sea 
made bright by a hovering glory, with green 
islands in view and the soft waves lapping 
his little vessel, escaping from all his labors 
and pains, and realizing all his dreams and 
aspirations, the old man passed away. 
There was a smile upon his face, left by 
some sweet emotion. If he was hailed by 
other barks sailing upon the same sea, if he 
touched at the islands and plucked their 
golden fruit, if there opened to his expand- 
ing vision broader waters beyond the light of 
the moon, and bathing the feet of the Eternal 
City, we could not know. We only knew 
that his closing thought was a blessed 
thought, and that it glorified the features 
which, in a few short days, would turn to dust. 
It was delightful to think that the harmless, 
simple, ignorant, dear old boy had passed 
into the hands of his Father. There I left 
him without a care—in the hands of One 
whose justice only is tenderer than His mercy, 
and whose love only is stronger than His 
justice. 
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The superintendence of all the affairs con- 
nected with his funeral was devolved upon 
me; and his burial was like the burial of an 
old playfellow. I could not have believed 
that his death would grieve me so. It was 
the destruction of a part of my home. Now 
nothing was left but a single frail woman, 
whose years were almost told, and when her 
time should be spent, the house would be 
empty of all but myself, and those whom I 
might choose to retain or procure. 

His remains were followed to the grave by 
Mrs. Sanderson and myself in the family car- 
riage, and by the Bradfords, with some humble 
acquaintances. His relations were all at 
a distance, if he had any living, or they had 
left the world before him. The house seemed 
more lonely after his death than I had ever 
felt it to be before, and poor Mrs. Sanderson 
was quite broken down by the event. The 
presence of death in the house was so sad a re- 
membrance of previous occurrences of which 
I had had no knowledge, and was such a 
suggestion to herself of the brevity of her 
remaining years, that she was wonderfully 
softened. 

She had, ever since her return, lived ap- 
parently in a kind of dream. There was 
something in Henry’s presence and voice that 
had the power to produce this tender, silent 
mood, and Jenks’s death only deepened and 
intensified it. 

When all was over, and the house had re- 
sumed its every-day aspects and employments, 
I took the little sum that Jenks had saved with 
such tender care, and bore it to the woman 
who had so inspired his affection and sweetened 
his life. I found her a hard-faced, weary old 
woman, whose life of toil and trouble had wiped 
out entirely every grace and charm of woman- 
hood that she had ever possessed. She re- 
garded my call with evident curiosity; and 
when I asked her if she had ever known 
Jenks, and whether anything had occurred 
between them in their early life that would 
make him remember her with particular re- 
gard, she smiled a grim, hard smile and said : 
* Not much.” 

“What was it? Ihave good reasons for 
inquiring.” 

“Well,” said she, “ he wanted me to marry 
him, and I wouldn’t. That’s about all. You 


see he was a kind of an innocent, and I s’pose 
I made fun of him. 
pay for’t.” 

“Do you know that he has loved you 
dearly all his life; that he has pricked.your 
name into his arm, and that it was the ten- 
derest and sweetest word that ever passed his 


Perhaps I’ve had my 





lips ; that the thought of you comforted him 
at his work and mingled with all his dreams ; 
that he would have gone through fire and 
water to serve you; that he saved up money 
all his life to give you, and that he hopes you 
will die before your husband, so that he may 
have the chance to care for you in the other 
country to which he has gone ?” 

As I uttered those words slowly, and with 
much emotion, her dull eyes opened wider 
and wider, and filled with tears which dropped 
unregarded from her cheeks. I suppose these 
were the first words of affection that had 
been spoken to her for twenty years. Her 
heart had been utterly starved, and my words 
were like manna to her taste. She could not 
speak at first, and then with much difficulty 
she said: “Are you telling me the truth?” 

“TI am not telling you half of the truth. 
He loved you a thousand times more devot- 
edly than I can tell you. He would have 
worshiped a ribbon that you had worn. He 
would have kissed the ground on which you 
stepped. He would have been your slave. 
He would have done anything, or been any- 
thing, that would have given you pleasure, 
even though he had never won a smile in re- 
turn.” 

Then I untied the handkerchief in which I 
had brought the old man’s savings, and poured 
the heavy silver into her lap. She did not 
look at it. She only looked into my face 
with a sad gaze, while the tears filled her eyes 
anew. 

“T don’t deserve it: I don’t deserve it,” 
she repeated in a hopeless way, “‘but I thank 
you. I’ve got something to think of besides 
kicks and cuffs and curses. No—they won’t 
hurt me any more.” 

Her eyes brightened then so that she look- 
ed almost beautiful to me. The assurance 
that one man, even though she had regarded 
him as a simpleton, had persistently loved 
her, had passed into her soul, so that she was 
strengthened for a lifetime. Her little hoard 
and the love that came with it was a mighty 
re-enforcement against all the trials which a 
brutal husband and forgetful children brought 
upon her. 

I left her sitting with her treasure still in 
her lap, dreaming over the old days, looking 
forward to those that remained, and thinking 
of the man who would have asked for no 
sweeter heaven than to look in and see her 
thus employed. Afterwards I saw her often. 
She attended the church which she had long 
forsaken, with clothes so neat and comfort- 
able that her neighbors wondered where and 
how she had managed to procure them, and 
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took up the burden of her life again with 
courage and patience. 

She went before Jim. 

Whom she found waiting on the other side 
of that moonlit sea over which my old friend 
had sailed homeward, I shall know some time ; 
but I cannot turn my eyes from a picture 
which my fancy sketches, of a sweet old man, 
grown wise and strong, standing upon a sunny 
beach, with arms outstretched, to greet an 
in-going shallop that bears still the name of 
all the vessels he had ever owned—“ the 
Jane Whittlesey !” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


I HAVE already alluded to the effect which 
Henry’s presence produced upon Mrs. San- 
derson. For a few days after her return, I 
watched with covert but most intense inter- 
est the development of her acquaintance 
with him. Mrs. Belden had been for so 
long a time her companion, and was so con- 
stantly at Henry’s bedside, that my aunt 
quickly took on the habit of going in to sit 
for an hour with the lady and her charge. I 
was frequently in and out, doing what | could 
for my friend’s amusement, and often found 
both the ladies in attendance. Mrs. Sander- 
son always sat at the window in an old- 
fashioned rocking-chair, listening to the con- 
versation between Mrs. Belden and Henry. 
Whenever Henry laughed, or uttered an 
exclamation, she started and looked over to 
his bed, as if the sounds were familiar, or as 
if they had a strange power of suggestion. 
There was some charm in his voice and look 
to which she submitted herself more and 
more as the days went by—a charm so subtle 
that I doubt whether she understood it or 
was conscious of its power. 

Two or three days passed after I had ex- 
ecuted Jenks’s will, with relation to his savings, 
when my old resolution to visit Mr. Bradford 
recurred. In the meantime, I felt that I had 
won strength from my troubles and cares, 
and was better able to bear trial than I had 
ever been before. I was little needed in the 
house, now that Jenks was gone, so, one 
morning after breakfast, I started to execute 
my purpose. As I was taking my hat in the 
hall, there came a rap upon the door, and as 
I stood near it I opened it and encountered 
Millie Bradford. She met me with a cor- 
diality that spoke her friendship, but with a 
reserve which declared that the old relations 
between us had ceased. I know that I 
blushed painfully, for she had been much in 
my thoughts, and it seemed, somehow, that 





she must have been conscious of the fact. I 
knew, too, that I had disappointed and 
shamed her. 

“ My father is busy this morning, Mr. 
Bonnicastle,” she said, “and I have been 
sent up to inquire after the invalid.” 

Ah, how her “ Mr. Bonnicastle” removed 
me from her! And how much more lovely 
she seemed to me than she had ever seemed 
before! Dressed in a snowy morning wrap- 
per, with a red rose at her throat, and only 
her parasol to shade her black hair and her 
luminously tender eyes, and with all the 
shapely beauty in her figure that the ministry 
of seventeen gracious years could bestow, 
she seemed to me almost a goddess. 

I invited her in, and called my aunt. Mrs. 
Belden heard her voice soon afterwards and 
came down, and we hada pleasant chat. As 
soon as Mrs. Belden appeared I noticed that 
Millie addressed all her inquiries concern- 
ing Henry to her, and that there seemed to 
be a very friendly intimacy between them. 

When, at last, the girl rose to go, I passed 
into the hall with her, and taking my hat, 
said : ‘ Miss Bradford, I was about to go to 
your house for a business call upon your 
father, when you came in. May I have the 
pleasure of walking home with you?” 

“Oh certainly,” she replied, though with a 
shadow of reluctance in her look, “but I 
fear your walk will be fruitless. My father 
has gentlemen with him, and perhaps will 
not be at liberty to see you.” 

“Still, with your leave, I will go. 
win a walk at least,” I responded. 

The moment I was alone with her, I found 
myself laboring under an embarrassment that 
silenced me. It was easy to talk in the 
presence of others, but it was “ Arthur” and 
“Millie” no more between us. 

She noticed my silence, and uttered some 
common-place remark about the changes 
that had taken place in the city. 

“Yes,” I said, “I see they have the cathe- 
dral finished yonder.” ’ 

“Entirely,” she responded, “and the little 
chapel inside has been torn down.” 

How much she meant by this, or whether 
she intended any allusion to the old conver- 
sation, every word of which I recollected so 
vividly, I could not tell, but I gave her the 
credit of possessing as good a memory as my- 
self, and so concluded that she considered 
Arthur Bunnicastle the boy as a person dead 
and gone, and Mr. Bonnicastle the young 
man as one whom she did not know. 

As we came in sight of her house, we saw 
three gentlemen at the door. Two of them 


I shall 
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soon left, and the third, who was Mr. Brad- 
ford, went back into the house. 

“T believe those two men are my father 
and Mr. Bird,” I said. “I don’t think I can 
be mistaken.” 

“You are not mistaken,” she responded, 
looking flushed and troubled. 

“What can they want of your father at this 
time of the morning?” I said. 

She made no reply, but quickened her 
steps, as if she wished to shorten the inter- 
view. Whatever their business was, I felt 
sure that she understood its nature, and al- 
most equally sure that it related to myself. 
I knew that the three had met at New Ha- 
ven; and I had no douot that they had the 
same business on hand now that they had 
then. I determined to learn it before I left 
the house. 

As we approached the gate, she suddenly 
turned to me in her impulsive way, and 
said : 

“ Arthur Bonnicastle, are you strong this 
morning ?” 

“Ves,” I replied, “I can meet anything. 

“T am glad; I believe you.” 

That was all. As we mounted the steps we 
found Mr. Bradford sitting before the open door 
reading, or pretending to read, a newspaper. 

“Here's Mr. Bonnicastle, father,” Millie 
said, and passed through the hall and out of 
sight. 

Mr. Bradford rose and gave me his hand. 
My coming had evidently agitated him, 
though he endeavored to bear himself calmly. 

**] wish to ask you some questions, and to 
talk with you,” I said. 

‘“* Let us go where we can be alone,” he re- 
sponded, leading the way into a little library 
or office which I had never seen before. 
Throwing open the shutters, and seating him- 
self by the window, at the same time point- 
ing me to a chair opposite to him, he said: 
** Now for the questions.” 

“J want you to tell me what person is re- 
presented by the picture of a boy in Mrs. 
Sanderson’s dining-room.” 

“‘ Her own son, and her only child,” he re- 
plied. 

‘Ts he living or dead ?” 

“ He is dead.” 

“Will you tell me his history ?” I said. 

He hesitated a moment, looking out of 
the window, and then replied slowly: “ Yes 
I will. Itis time you should know it, and 
everything connected with it. Have you lei- 
sure to hear it now ?” 

“Yes. That is my business here this 
morning.” 


” 





“Then I must begin at the beginning,” he 
replied. ‘I suppose you may have learned 
before this time that Mrs. Sanderson was a 
Bonnicastle.” 

“*T know it,” I said. 

“You have learned, too, that she is a will- 
ful woman. In her youth, at least, she was 
unreasonably so. She was an heiress, and, 
in her young days, was pretty. For fifty miles 
around she was regarded as the finest “catch” 
within the reach of any ambitious young 
man. Her suitors were numerous, and 
among them was the one to whom, against 
the wishes of her parents, she at last gave 
her hand. He was handsome, bright, gal- 
lant, bold and vicious. It was enough for 
her that her parents opposed his attentions 
and designs to secure for him her sympathy. 
It was enough for her that careful friends warn- 
ed her against him. She turned a deaf ear to 
them all, and became fixed in her choice by 
the opposition she encountered. To the-sor- 
row of those who loved her and wished her 
well, she was married to him. Her par- 
ents, living where she lives now, did the best 
they could to secure her happiness, and open- 
ed their home to their new son-in-law, but 
witnessing his careless treatment of their 
daughter, and his dissipations, died soon af: 
terwards, of disappointed hopes and ruined 
peace. 

“The death of her parents removed all the 
restraint which had thitherto influenced him, 
and he plunged into a course of dissipation 
and debauchery which made the life of his 
wife an unceasing torment and sorrow. He 
gambled, he kept the grossest companions 
around him, he committed a thousand ex- 
cesses. and as he had to do with a will as 
strong as his own, the domestic life of The 
Mansion was notoriously inharmonious. 

‘Tn the meantime, a child was born. The 
baby was a boy, and over this event the father 
indulged in a debauch from which he never 
recovered. Paralysis and a softened brain 
reduced him in a few months to essential 
idiocy, and when he died the whole town 
gave a sigh of relief. Self-sufficient in her 
nature, your aunt was self-contained in her 
mortification and sorrow. No one ever heard 
a complaint from her lips, and no one ever 
dared to mention the name of her husband 
to her in any terms but those of respect. His 
debts were paid, and as his time of indulgence 
had been comparatively short, her large for- 
tune was not seriously impaired. 

“Then she gave herself up to the training of 
her boy. 1 think she saw in him something 
of the nature of his father, and set herself to 
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the task of curbing and killing it. No boy 
in Bradford ever had so rigid a training as 
Henry Sanderson. She did not permit him 
to leave her sight. All his early education 
was received at her hands. Every wish, 
every impulse, even every aspiration of the 
child, was subjected to the iron rule of her 
will. No slave that ever lived was more ab- 
sorbed, directed and controlled by his master 
than this unfortunate child was by his mother. 
Not one taste of liberty did he ever know, 
until she was compelled to send him away 
from her to complete his education. The 
portrait of him which has excited your curi- 
osity for so many years was painted when he 
was less than twelve years old, though he was 
not permitted to leave his home until some 
years later. 

“TI was young at that time myself, though 
I was older than Henry—young enough, at 
least, to sympathize with him, and to wish, 
with other boys, that we could get him away 
from her and give him one taste of social 
freedom and fellowship. When she rode he 
was with her, looking wistfully and smilingly 
out upon the boys wherever he saw them 
playing, and when she walked she held his 
hand until he was quite as large as herself. 
Every act of his life was regulated by a rule 
which consulted neither his wish nor his rea- 
son. He had absolutely no training of his 
own will—no development within his own 
heart of the principles of right conduct, no 
exercise of liberty under those wise counsels 
and restraints which would lead him safely up 
to the liberty of manhood. He was simply 
her creature, her tool, her puppet, slavishly 
obedient to her every wish and word. He 
was treated as if he were a wild animal, whom 
she wished to tame—an animal without affec- 
tion, without reason, without any rights ex- 
cept those which she might give him. She 
was determined that he should not be like 
his father. 

“T have no doubt that she loved this child 
with all the strength of her strong nature, for 
she sacrificed society and a thousand plea- 
sures for the purpose of carrying out her 
plans concerning him. She would not leave 
him at home with servants any more than she 
would give him the liberty of intercourse with 
other children, and thus she shut herself away 
from the world, and lived wholly with and for 
him. 

“He was fitted for college in her own 
house, by the tuition of a learned clergyman 
of the town, who was glad to eke out a scanty 
professional maintenance by attending her 
son, though she was present at every recita- 





tion, and never left him for a moment in the 
tutor'’s company. 

“When the work of preparation was com- 
pleted, she went through the terrible struggle 
of parting with her charge, and sending him 
away from her for the first time. He went 
from her as dependent and self-distrustful as 
a child of three—a trembling, bashful, wretch- 
ed boy, and came back in less than a year 
just what any wise man would have antici- 
pated—a rough, roystering, ungovernable fel- 
low, who laughed at his mother, turned her 
orderly home into a pandemonium, flouted 
her authority, and made her glad before his 
vacation ended to send him back again, out 
of her sight. Untrained in self-control and 
the use of liberty, he went into all excesses, 
and became the one notorious rowdy of the 
college. He was rusticated more than once, 
and would have been expelled but for the 
strong influence which his mother brought to 
bear upon the government of the college. 

“ After his graduation, he was for a time at 
home, but Bradford was too small to cover 
up his debaucheries and immoralities. He 
had all the beauty and boldness of his father, 
and inherited his dominant animal nature. 
After a long quarrel with his mother, he made 
an arrangement with her by which he was al- 
lowed a generous annuity, and with this he 
went away, drifting at last to New Orleans. 
There he found college classmates who knew 
of hig mother’s wealth, and as he had money 
enough to dress like a gentleman, he was ad- 
mitted at once into society, and came to be 
regarded as a desirable match for any one of 
the many young women he met. He liveda 
life of gayety, gambled with the fast men into 
whose society he was thrown, and at last in- 
curred debts which, in desperation, he begged 
his mother to pay, promising in return imme- 
diate and thorough reform. After long delay 
his request was granted ; and I have no doubt 
that he honestly undertook the reform he had 
promised, for, at this time, he became ac- 
quainted with a woman whose influence over 
him was purifying and ennobling, and well 
calculated to inspire and fortify all his good 
resolutions. She was not rich, but she be- 
longed to a good family, and was well edu- 
cated. 

“Of course he showed her only his amia- 
ble side ; and the_ardent love she inspired in 
him won her heart, and she married him. At 
this time he was but twenty-five years old. 
His mother had been looking forward wearily 
to the hour when he would see the folly of 
his course, would complete the sowing of his 
wild oats, and be glad to return to his home. 
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She had her own ambitious projects concern- 
ing a matrimonial alliance for him ; and when 
he married without consulting her, and mar- 
ried one who was poor, her anger was with- 
out bounds. Impulsively she sat down and 
wrote him the cruelest letter that it was in 
her power to write, telling him that the al- 
lowance which she had thitherto sent him 
would be sent to him no longer, and that her 
property wou!) be left to others. 

“The blow was one from which he never 
recovered. He was prostrated at once upon 
a bed of sickness, which, acting upon a sys- 
tem that had been grossly abused, at last 
carried him to his grave. Once during this 
sickness his wife wrote to his mother a note 
of entreaty, so full of tender love for her sick 
and dying husband, and so appealing in its 
Christian womanliness, that it might well 
have moved a heart of stone; but it found 
no entrance at a door which disappointed 
pride had closed. The note was never an- 
swered, and was undoubtedly tossed into the 
fire, that the receiver might never be re- 
minded of it again. 

“The son and husband died, and was bur- 
ied by alien hands, and his mother never saw 
his face again.” 

Here Mr. Bradford paused, as if his story 
was finished. 

“Ts this all?” I asked. 

“Tt is, in brief, the history of the boy whose 
portrait you have inquired about,” he réplied. 

“ What became of his widow ?” I inquired. 

“She returned to her parents, and never 
wrote a word to Mrs. Sanderson. She had 
been treated by her in so cruel a manner 
that she could not. Afterwards she married 
again, and removed, I have since learned, to 
one of the Northern States.” 

I sat in silence for some moments, a ter- 
rible question burning in my throat, which I 
dared not utter. I felt myself trembling in 
every nerve. I tried to thrust the question 
from me, but it would not go. 

Then Mr. Bradford, who, I doubt not, read 
my thoughts, and did not feel ready to an- 
swer my question, said: “ You see how dif- 
ferently Mrs. Sanderson has treated you. I 
have no doubt that she reasoned the matter 
all out, and came to the conclusion that she 
had acted unwisely. I have no doubt, though 
she never acknowledged it to any one, that 
she saw the reason of the failure of the plan 
of training which she adopted in the case of 
her son, and determined upon another one for 
you.” 

“‘ And that has failed too,” I said, sadly. 

“Yes: I mean no reproach and no un- 





kindness when I frankly say that I think it 
has. Both plans ignored certain principles 
in human nature, which must be recognized 
in all sound training. No true man was ever 
made either by absorbing or repressing his 
will, or by removing from him all stimulus to 
manly endeavor.” 

“Do you think my aunt cares much for 
these things that happened so long ago?” I 
inquired. 

“Yes, I think she cares for them more and 
more as the days go by, and bring her nearer 
to her grave. She has softened wonderfully 
within a few years, and I have no doubt that 
they form the one dark, ever-present shadow 
upon her life. As she feels the days of help- 
lessness coming, she clings more to compan- 
ions, and misses the hand that, for sixteen 
long and laborious years, she tried to teach 
obedience, and train into helpfulness against 
the emergency that is almost upon her. She 
mourns for her child. She bewails in secret 
her mistakes ; and, while she is true to you 
to-day, I have no doubt that if the son of her 
youth could come to her in rags and wretch- 
edness, with all his sins upon him, and with 
the record of his ingratitude unwashed of its 
stains, she would receive him with open arms, 
and be almost content to die at once in his 
embrace.” 

The tears filled my eyes, and I said: 
“Poor woman! I wish he could come.” 

Mr. Bradford’s observations and conclu- 
sions with regard to her coincided with my 
own. I had noticed this change coming 
over her. I had seen her repeatedly stand- 
ing before the picture. I had witnessed her 
absorption in revery. Even from the first 
day of my acquaintance with her I saw the 
change had been in progress. Her heart 
had been unfed so long that it had begun to 
starve. She had clung more and more to 
me; she had lived more and more in the so- 
ciety of Mrs. Belden; and now that Henry 
had become an inmate of her house, she evi- 
dently delighted to be in his presence. Her 
strong characteristics often betrayed them- 
selves in her conduct, but they were revealed 
through a tenderer atmosphere. I pitied her 
profoundly, and I saw how impossible it was 
for me, under any circumstances, to’ fill the 
place in her heart of one who had been 
nursed upon it. 

We went on talking upon various unimpor- 
tant matters, both of us fighting away from the 
question which each felt was uppermost in 
the other's mind. At last, summoning all 
my resolution and courage, I said: ‘ Was 
there any child?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Ts that child living?” 

“Yes ; I think so—yes.” 

I knew that at this reply to my question 
the blood wholly forsook my face, my head 
swam wildly, and I reeled heavily upon my 
feet, and came close to the window for air. 
Mr. Bradford sprang up, and drew my chair 
close to where I stood, and bade me be seated. 
I felt like a man drifting resistlessly toward 
a precipice. The rocks and breakers had 

een around me for days, and I had heard 

indistinctly and afar the roar of tumbling wa- 
ters; but now the sound stunned my ears, 
and I knew that my hurrying bark would 
soon shoot into the air, and pitch into the 
abyss. 

“Does Mrs. Sanderson know of this 
child ?” 

“TI do not think she does. There has 
been no one to tell her. She communicates 
with no one, and neither child nor mother 
would ever make an approach to her in any 
assertion of their relations, even if it were tc 
save them from starving. But the man un- 
doubtedly lives to-day to whom Mrs. San- 
derson’s wealth will belong by every moral 
and natural right, when she shall have passed 
away.” 

The truth had come at last, and although 
I had anticipated it, it was a plunge into 
warring waters that impelled, and held, and 
whelmed, and tossed me like some poor weed 
they had torn from sunny banks far away and 
above. Would they play with me for an 
hour, and then carry me with other refuse 
out to the sea, or would they leave me upon 
the shore, to take root again in humbler soil 
and less dangerous surroundings? I did not 
know. For the moment I hardly cared. 

Nothing was said for a long time. I looked 
with compressed lips and dry eyes out of the 
window, but I knew that Mr. Bradford’s eyes 
were upon me. I could not but conclude 
that it was the intention of my friends that 
Mrs. Sanderson should be informed that her 
grandson was living, else Mr. Bradford would 
not have told me. I knew that Mrs. Sander- 
son had arrived at that point in life when 
such information would come to her like a 
voice from heaven. I knew that the fortune 
I had anticipated was gone; that my whole 
scheme of life was a shattered dream ; that I 
was to be subjected to the task of taking up 
and bearing unassisted the burden of my des- 
tiny ; that everybody must know my humilia- 
tion, and that in my altered lot and social 
position I could not aspire to the hand of the 
one girl of all the world whose love I coveted. 





The whole dainty fabric of my life, which my 
imagination had reared, was carried away as 
with the sweep of a whirlwind, and the frag- 
ments filled the air as far as I could see. 

When reaction came, it was at first weak 
and pitiful. It made me angry and petulant. 
To think that my own father and my old 
teacher should have been plotting for months 
with my best friend to bring me into this strait, 
and that all should not only have consented 
to this catastrophe, but have sought it, and 
laid their plans for it, made me angry. 

“Mr. Bradford,” I said, suddenly and 
fiercely, rising to my feet, “I have been 
abused. You led me into a trap, and now my 
own father and Mr. Bird join with you to 
spring it upon me. You_ have wheedled 
them into it; you have determined to ruin 
me, and all my hopes and prospects for life, 
because I do not choose to model my life on 
your stingy little pattern. Who knows any- 
thing about this fellow whom you propose to 
put in my place? A pretty story to be 
trumped up at this late day, and palmed off 
upon an old woman made weak by remorse, 
and anxious to right herself before she goes 
to her grave! I will fight this thing to the 
death for her and for myself. I will not be 
imposed upon; nor will I permit her to be 
imposed upon. Thank you for nothing. 
You have treated me brutally, and I take 
your grand ways for just what they are 
worth.” 

I whirled upon my feet, and, without bid- 
ding him good morning, attempted to leav¢ 
the room. His hand was on my shoulder in 
an instant, and I turned upon him savagely, 
and yelled: “Well, what more do you want ? 


Isn’t it enough that you ruin me? Have 
you any new torture?” 
He lifted his free hand to my other 


shoulder, and looked me calmly and with a 
sad smile in the face. 

“I forgive it all, Arthur,” he said, “even 
before you repent of it. The devil has been 
speaking to me, and not Arthur Bonnicastle. 
I expected just this, and now that it is come, 
let us forget it. This is not the mood in 
which a wise man encounters the world, and 
it is not the mood of a man at all, but of a 
child.” 

At this, I burst into tears, and he drew me 
to his breast, where I wept with painful con- 
vulsions. Then he led me back to my seat. 

“When you have had time to think it all 
over,” he said calmly and kindly, “ you will 
find before you the most beautiful opportu- 
nity to begin a true career that man ever 
had. It would be cruel to deprive you of it 
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Your aunt will never know of this heir by 
your father’s lips, or Mr. Bird’s, or my own. 
Neither the heir nor his mother will ever re- 
port themselves to her. Everything is to be 
done by you, of your own free will. You 
have it in your power to make three persons 
superlatively happy, and, at the same time, 
to make a man of yourself. If you cannot 
appropriate such an opportunity as this, then 
your manhood is more thoroughly debased, 
or lost, than I supposed.” 

I saw how kindly and strongly they had 
prepared it all for me, and how all had been 
adjusted to a practical appeal to my man- 
hood, to my sense of justice, and to my grati- 
tude. 

“T must have.time,” I said at last ; “but 
where is this man ?” 

“In his grandmother's house, with a 
broken leg, suffered in the service of his 
friendship for you, and his mother is nursing 
him!” 

“Grandmother’s house? .... Henry 
Hulm?... Mrs. Belden?” 

I was so stunned by the information that I 
uttered the words in gasps, with long pauses 
between. 

“Yes, the Providence that has cared for you 
and me has brought them there, and fastened 
them in the home where they belong. There 
has been no conspiracy, no intrigue, no 
scheme. It has all been a happening, but a 
happening after a plan that your father 
learned long before I did to recognize as 
divine.” 

“ Do they know where they are ?” 

I asked the question blindly, because it 
seemed so strange that they should know 
anything about it. 

“Certainly,” Mr. Bradford said, “and 
Henry has always known his relations to 
Mrs. Sanderson, from the first day on which 
you told him of your own. When you first 
went to her, I knew just where both mother 
and son were, and was in communication 
with them; but I knew quite as well then 
that any attempt to reconcile Mrs. Sanderson 
to the thought of adopting them would have 
been futile. Things have changed with her 
and with you.” 

“Why are they here under false names? 
Why have they kept up this deception, and 
carried on this strange masquerade?” I 
asked. 

“Henry very naturally took his step- 
father’s name, because he was but a child at 
his mother’s second marriage ; and Mrs. Bel- 
den Hulm chose to be known by a part of 
her name only, for the purpose of hiding her 





personality from Mrs. Sanderson, whom she 
first met entirely by accident.” 

“Do they know that you have intended to 
make this disclosure ?” I inquired. 

“No, they know nothing of it. It was 
once proposed to them, but they declared 
that if such a thing were done they would fly 
the city. Under Mr. Bird’s and your father’s 
advice, I have taken the matter into my own 
hands, and now I leave it entirely in yours. 
This is the end of my responsibility, and here 
yours begins.” 

“Will you be kind enough to send a mes- 
senger to Mrs. Sanderson, to tell her that I 
shall be absent during the day?” I said. 
“‘T cannot go home now.” 

“Yes.” 

I shook his hand, and went out into the 
sunlight, with a crushed, bruised feeling, as if 
I had passed through a great catastrophe. 
My first impulse was to go directly to my 
father, but the impulse was hardly born before 
I said aloud, as if moved by some sudden in- 
spiration: “No; this thing shall be settled 
between God and myself.” The utterance 
of the words seemed to give me new strength, 
I avoided the street that led by my father’s 
door, and walked directly through the town. 
I met sun- browned men at work earning their 
daily bread. On every side I heard the din 
of industry. There were shouts and calls, 
and snatches of song, and rolling of wheels, 
and laughter of boys. There was no sympa- 
thy for me there, and no touch of comfort or 
healing. 

Then I sought the solitude of the woods, 
and the silence of nature. Far away from 
every sight and sound of man I sat down, 
but even there went on the ceaseless indus- 
tries of life. The bees were plundering the 
flowers with not a thought of me or of play. 
A humming-bird probed a honeysuckle at my 
side, and darted away like a sunbeam. A 
foraging squirrel picked up his dinner almost 
at my feet, and ran up a tree, where he sat 
to eat it, and scold at me for my idleness. 
A spring of water, twinkling in the light, 
gushed from under a rock, and went singing 
down the valley on its mission of service. 
Back and forth a robin flew carrying food to 
her young. The air was loaded with the 
breath of flowers and the scent of balsams, 
beauty appealed to my eyes wherever I turned 
them, and the summer breezes fanned my 
feverish cheeks. Industry and ministry— 
these were the words of the world, and God 
had uttered them. 

I looked up through the trees into the deep 
blue heaven, and thought of the Being of 
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whom that sky was but an emanation with 
its life-giving sun and its wilderness of unseen 
stars wheeling in infinite cycles of silence, and 
there came unbidden to my lips those words 
—a thousand times divine—“ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” I realized 
that to live outside of work was to live 
outside of the universal plan, that there 
could be no true godliness without work, 
and that manliness was simply godliness 
made human. 

I thought I knew from the first what I 
should do in the end ; but I felt the necessity 
of being led to my act by deliberation. I 
need not tell how many aspirations went up 
from my heart that day. I threw my soul 
wide open to every heavenly influence, and 
returned at night strong. 

On the way, I thought over all that had 
occurred in my intercourse with Henry, and 
wondered why I had not apprehended the 
facts which now seemed so plain to me. I 
thought of his reticence, his reluctance to 
enter the door of his friend and companion, 
his likeness to his father’s portrait, his inti- 





macy with Mrs. ‘Belden, of a thousand inci- 
dents that pointed to this one conclusion, 
and could never have led to anything else. 
It is more than likely that the reader of this 
history anticipated all that I have recorded, 
but to me it was a staggering surprise that 
would have been incredible, save for the con- 
spiring testimony of every event and fact in 
our intercourse and history. 

I entered the house with a new glow 
upon my face, and a new light in my eyes. 
Mrs. Sanderson noticed my altered look, 
and said she was glad I had spent the day 
away. 

In the evening, I went out upon the broad 
acres that lay around me, looked up at the 
grand old house and the splendid elms that 
stood around, and said: “I can do it, and 
x will.” 

Then I went to bed, and with that sweet 
and strong determination locked in my breast, 
I slept, brooded over and wrapt around by a 
peace that held every nerve and muscle of my 
body and every faculty of my soul in downy 
bonds until morning. 


(To be continued.) 


SPIRITUAL SONG.—VI. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 


NOVALIS. 


He lives! he’s risen from the dead ! 
To every man I shout ; 

His presence over us is spread, 
Goes with us in and out ! 


To each I say it ; each apace 
His comrades telleth too— 

That straight will dawn in every place 
The heavenly kingdom new. 


Now to the newborn sense appears 
The world a fatherland ; 

A new life men receive with tears 
Of rapture from his hand. 


Deep into soundless gulfs of sea 
Death’s horrot sinks away ; 

And every man with holy glee ° 
Can face his coming day. 


The darksome road that he hath gone 
Leads out on heaven’s floor ; 

Who heeds the counsel of the Son, 
He finds the Father’s door. 
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Weeping no longer shall endure 
For them that close their eyes ; 

For, soon or late, a meeting sure 
Shall make the loss a prize. 


And now to every noble deed 
Each heart can fresher glow ; 
For many a fold the scattered seed 

In lovelier fields will blow. 


He lives, he sits beside our hearths, 
Though all friends else had ceased ; 

Therefore this day shall be the earth’s 
Rejuvenescence-feast. 


——_——_ — +> aa __—__——_- 


ELINOR DANE. 


A country church, low, and of simplest 
architecture, set amid fields almost heavenly 
in their greenness; a scant congregation 
straggling out at the gaping door, the young 
men lingering to watch the maidens descend- 
ing ; their elders, having done with such vex- 
ations of the spirit, straggling off towards the 
weather-beaten horse-sheds, gossiping among 
themselves—of the sermon, perhaps ; last of 
all Elinor Dane, tall, slight, graceful and shy, 
withal—city-bred though she was—of the 
stares and whispered words which followed 
her. 

Her dress rustled softly over the grass as 
she crossed the open space before the church, 
and brushed the petals from the sweet-brier 
tangled over the wall along the road as she 
went on alone. Suddenly the faint, subtle odor 
of cigar-smoke rose to meet her, as though the 
wild roses were giving out a new, strange fra- 
grance. Some one sprang up from lying be- 
yond the wall in its shadow, and, throwing 
away his cigar, stood beside her. A young 
man, with a boyish, handsome face, crisp chest- 
nut curls about his forehead, as he raised his 
hat now, a lithe, supple figure, which would 
have been muscular, had use perfected what 
nature planned, but which, instead, was only 
graceful and indolent. 

“Mr. Lisle!” A faint ring of color rose in 
Flinor’s cheeks as he joined her. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, ele- 
vating his eyebrows without speaking. 

“IT beg your pardon,” Elinor said; “I for- 
got that we had returned to primitive ways. 
Diedrich, then :” and the ring of color deep- 
ened and spread. 





He made a mocking bow. “My respected 
grandfather would be grateful to you with- 
out doubt for using his name; but, as the 
grave-digger would have it ‘rest his soul, he’s 
dead.’” 

“Deck!” And this time the name was an 
exclamation of reproach. 

“ Ah, that is better. The tone might be 
improved perhaps, but—” 

“You should have been at church.” 

“Don’t ask too much of a man at once.” 

“T don’t ask anything,” she said gravely. 

“Tknow;” then his voice fell. ‘But I 
wish you did, Elinor.” 

“It is Sunday. Don’t talk nonsense.’ 

“Ts it nonsense ?” 

“« Of course it is ; and repetition is tiresome, 
or I should remind you again that we are here 
for the summer, you and I, and that—that we 
are to be the best of friends, in the little time 
left to us. Do you see,” she added, pointing 
across the way, ‘the sumach is crimson al- 
ready !” and she gave a little sigh. 

“The dest of friends?” he repeated in- 
quiringly. 

“And then,”—she went on_ hurriedly, 
without heeding the interruption,—“ we shall 
go away, remembering our meeting here as we 
remember many other pleasant events in our 
lives.” 

A scowl contracted his handsome forehead. 
He walked by her side in silence. They 
were nearing the turn in the road. Mrs. Es- 
terly’s pretty cottage, where Elinor was spend- 
ing a part of the summer, rose before them, 
the sloping lawn bright with flower-beds ; be 
yond, at a little distance, was the country inn, 
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where Diedrich Lisle had lingered week after 
week with no acknowledged purpose. 

“Deck,” Elinor began again hurriedly. 
“There is something I want very much to say 
to you,”—she hesitated, but he made no re- 
ply. “It is about Harry Esterly.” 

“Well!” and with the sharply uttered 
word he turned his face towards her. 


** You know how fond the boy is of you; he | 


follows you as a dog does his master, he be- 
lieves in you implicitly—” 

“‘A misfortune rare enough, Elinor,” he 
said bitterly. 

Still she went on: “You have gained a 
wonderful power over him. Do you realize 
it?”—and her voice was very gentle. 


“Why don’t you tell the truth?” he broke | 


out angrily. “ Why don’t you say at once that 
you are afraid to trust the boy with me? Keep 
him out of my way, then.” 

‘‘But I could not do that, if I would,” she 
replied frankly. Then she added, more slow- 
ly, ‘And I am not sure that I would if I 
could.” She smiled a rare, beautiful smile as 
she spoke, like the sudden shining out of the 
sun. The clouds broke and vanished from 
his face. 

They had reached the gate. Elinor paused, 
her hand upon it. “I tell you the truth, 
Deck,” she said, “you can lead that boy in 
any way you choose ; but—I trust you.” 


Trust him! She might have placed her im- | 


mortal soul in his keeping at that moment, as 





without another word she left him, and passed | 


slowly up the garden-path to where Mrs. Es- 
terly sat upon the veranda—a pretty picture 
in her white dress, with a spray of salvia at 
her belt. 

** Deck, was it not?” she said, laying down 
her book. 

“Yes.” 

* But why did he not come in?” 

“I don’t know. I believe I did not ask 
him;” and Elinor unfastened her hat, and 
seated herself at the feet of her friend. She 
rested her head upon her hand and fell to 
dreaming, a dream in which many doubts and 
fears mingled—and they were not for Harry. 
She was awakened by Mrs. Esterly’s voice. 
“ After all,” she was saying, “there is much 
of good in him.” 

‘There is indeed,” Elinor responded 
warmly. It was Deck, of course, of whom she 
spoke, reckoning the amount of good in him, 
as people do when they are tolerably fearful 
that the bad predominates. “And if he has 
been a little wild and reckless and all that, he 
will get over it, Iam sure. If he only had 
something to strive for !” 

Vor. VI.—21 





*T suppose every one has that,” Elinor 
said quickly. 

“Or if he had not fallen into such com- 
pany!” Mrs. Esterly went on. ‘ Poor Deck! 
at least / cannot give him up. I loved 
his mother, and he seems very near to me.” 
She bent towards the girl at her feet. “Be 
pitiful of him, Elinor,” she said. 

“You guard the wolf against the sheep,” 
was the reply, while a flame shot up in the 
face of the girl. 

“QO! no, no ; it is you who are the wolf, clad 
though you are in softest wool. O! Elinor, I 
wish—” 

“ Don’t wish anything,” Elinor said, hastily 
rising. “It is only a summer: we shall go 
away and forget it all.” She stooped sudden- 
ly and left a kiss upon her friend’s forehead, 
then she ran away into the house. 

* Come down,” called Mrs. Esterly under 
her window the next afternoon. ‘Come and 
go berrying with us.” 

Radiant and rosy in the sunshine, Elinor 
leaned out. ‘‘ But I never went berrying in 
my life ; what is it like ?” 

“Come and see,” Deck threw back with 
a flash of his eyes. 

She remembered her doubts and fears of the 
day before ; she remembered Mrs. Esterly’s 
words, her warning; she was minded not 
to go, to offer some excuse, to Say no Out- 
right, boldly. It would be wiser, more kind 
perhaps, safer surely. But—she tied her hat- 
ribbons under her hair, and joined them a mo- 
ment later. They went on up the road, Eli- 
nor silent, thoughtful. They climbed the 
low stone wall which held the great strag- 
gling pasture within bounds; they crossed 
the cleared wood-lot sweet with odor of fir 
and spruce, they plunged into the wood 
where the tree-tops met and joined hands 
over the grass-grown road, where the rank- 
grown ferns dipped into the brook writhing 
with faint sobs into the darkness; then out 
into the sunshine, out into the open fields, 
where scarred and broken rocks rose in 
odd suggestive forms on every hand, while 
close against them grew clumps of queer 
gainly trees—wild-apple and scrub-oak cast- 
ing crooked moving shadows. God's land 
as he made it; not smoothed and clipped and 
fashioned after man’s design, thought Fli 
nor, with a thrill of ‘delight. Her feet sank 
in the soft earth mined by the moles, or 
caught in the ensnaring vines hidden in the 
grass. Her doubts and fears flew to the 
winds. She untied her hat and wreathed it 
with soft grasses that had died while the sun 
kissed them. The summer wind caught her 
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loosened hair. She laughed and shook it out, 
singing a gay little song. 

Deck Lisle, upon whom Elinor’s silent 
mood had fallen, walked apart, fancying—— 
as lovers will—that the maple-leaves made 
themselves silver as they bent to touch her 
head, that the very grass bowed at her coming. 

“ Berries ?” exclaimed Mrs. Esterly, pull- 
ing at the vines clinging to a bit of wall 
left standing midway in the field to mark 
some ancient boundary. ‘There are none. 
Be thankful, Elinor. To tell the truth, ber- 
rying is tiresome pastime invented by indus- 
trious people who must have an excuse for 
idling: we care for none, so we'll climb to 
some cranny among those rocks, and sit 
awhile.” The great gray mass rose like a 
shattered fortress before them. The little 
woman mounted lightly by easy winding 
ways to the summit. ‘Shall I lower the 
drawbridge ?” she called down gayly, as 
Deck and Elinor paused upon the brink of 
the tiny stream at the base of the mock castle. 

** Don’t trouble yourself,” returned Deck. 
“The warden has been asleep for a thousand 
years, I'll venture to say. We'll leap the 
moat.” And before Elinor realized what he 
would do she found herself swung over the 
brook and left alone. “I beg your pardon,” 
he had said,.as he sprang up the rocks before 
her. 

She followed more slowly. The tender 
tone of his voice, the lingering touch of his 
hand, brought back to her mind what Mrs. 
Esterly had said the day before. Was she 
then the wolf? Certainly no wolf ever pos- 
sessed so meek, so self-doubting a spirit as she 
had at this moment. She ended her reflec- 
tions with a sigh. The summer had been 
strangely brief and pleasant. -There had 
been an open friendship between this hand- 
some young Pariah and herself. A fearless 
friendship on her part, at first; without a 
thought beyond the present hour. She knew, 
to be sure, that society had set its ban upon 
him, that he had been put one side by the 
world, her world, and labeled dangerous. 
But women are perverse ; perhaps it would 
be safe to say that human nature is perverse, 
and that women are born champions—cer- 
tainly they lead a forlorn-hope with a cour- 
age which can only be laid to ignorance— 
and so she was not afraid to defy society. 
The summer had been strangely pleasant, 
and yet at last there had come a time, even 
before the warning of her friend, when she 
knew it to be dangerously so—when she 
said to herself continually: ‘Take care, 
Elinor. Beware!” But the caution was for 





herself alone. As for him, he would go away 
and forget it all--and her—she knew. He 
had interested her from the first. It had 
been like a fascinating problem: given, so 
much wickedness in the form of a handsome 
young man—to find the good. She had un- 
dertaken to discover this unknown quantity. 
At times she seemed to approximate a satis- 
factory result. There was, she could see, 
much that was noble and true in him. But 
what if she lost her heart in the solution ? 

She found Mrs. Esterly enthroned among 
the rocks. Deck lay at her feet upon the 
soft grassy carpet. ‘ Sing,” she said, as 
Elinor drew near. He threw his head back 
upon his arm and sang at her bidding one 
gay song after another. Elinor’s foot rested 
against the rock, her glance swept meadow 
and sky and dusky mountains cowering upon 
the edge of the horizon. The feeling akin to 
pain stirred in her heart. Then, at last, fix- 
ing his eyes upon her, he began a chant, low, 
melodious, fascinating, with an ever-recur- 
ring refrain. The liquid, musical words were 
in an unknown tongue ; but the song held 
her like a spell. It ceased,—she started as 
though awaking from a dream. “It is an in- 
cantation,” she said, rising with a little shiver- 
ing laugh. 

“It is nothing without the castanets and 
the twinkle of dancing feet,” he replied; “I 
caught it in Cuba last year.” 

Mrs. Esterly rose. “But the sun is an 
hour high yet,” protested Deck, languidly 
following. é 

“ Linger if you choose,” Elinor threw over 
her shoulder, as she ran down before them ; 
“but I am warned to flee. Idare not look 
back even: there is something elfish in the 
place and song.” 

She gained the summit of the slope at the 
foot of which rose the rocks. She paused a 
moment, breathless. Deck suddenly stood 
beside her. She had pushed back her hat, 
and the summer wind upon her cheek was 
cool and soft as the grass beneath her feet. 
She felt a premonition of danger. The spell 
held her still. “Ah me!” she said, with a 
sigh for the summer sky, the soft breeze, the 
far-off hills growing purple in the sunset. 
“T am going away back to the world, next 
week.” 

“ What, so soon?” ~«. 

“But it is not ‘so soon,’” she answered. 
“Tt will be six weeks to-morrow since I 
came.” 

“Ts it?” he said dreamily: “I thought it 
was a day, Elinor.” 

“IT am not to return to town at once,’ 
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she went on hastily. “I am going first for a 
fortnight to B . 

“To B ?”—-his face changed. “I 
shall be there next week;” and he made a 
little wistful pause between the words. 

But Elinor turned her eyes, suddenly grown 
cold and suspicious, upon him. He would 
not do that? He would not follow her? 
How dared he! It was not Elinor at all; it 
was Miss Dane, haughty and proud, who 
stared at him now. 

“1 have an engagement there,” he said 
quickly. “Iam to meet some friends.” And 
he smiled bitterly over the word. ‘“ There is 
honor among thieves, you know,” he added 
recklessly, with a scornful laugh which rang in 
Elinor’s ears when he had stepped back out 
of sight, as Mrs. Esterly came up. He still 
lagged behind as they emerged from the 
woods, an angry fire in his heart, an angry 
flush on his cheek. What did this girl mean 
by her changing moods—her gentleness that 
was like a temptation, keeping him ever at 
her side, and her sudden hauteur, chill as 
death? What if he had deceived himself 
from the first? Ah! what was he—he remem- 
bered with sudden remorse-—that he should 
dare think of Elinor Dane! The road 
turned, hiding him from sight for the mo- 
ment ; he leaped the bars into the turnpike, 
and went on down towards the village alone. 

*One of Deck’s freaks, but shockingly 
rude,” Mrs. Esterly said, looking back at last, 
and realizing that they were indeed deserted. 

Could Elinor have sent him away? she 
thought. Had anything happened between 
them in the little time while she lingered to 
gather a nosegay? Certainly her manner 
indicated nothing. 

“He found us tiresome, perhaps,” she 
had said, in reply to Mrs. Esterly’s exclama- 
tion. Then she spoke of other things quite 
naturally, almost gayly; her face bnght and 
warm, and tinged with a pretty color, her eyes 
shining. 

“How fresh you are looking, Elinor,” 
said Mrs. Esterly, almost reproachfully, when 
they had reached home at last, and parted 
at Elinor’s door. 











IT. 


SomeTHING had gone wrong with Deck. 
He had not appeared to Elinor for a week, 
not since the fruitless berrying excursion. 
Mrs. Esterly did not speak hisname. Elinor 
would not ask of him. She wondered at 


first. She was glad, even, with a half-hearted 
gladness. Better that it end here and now, 


i 





she said to herself. Then she grew restless, 
uneasy ; she wandered purposeless over the 
house, through the garden,—she started at 
every step upon the piazza in a way of which 
she was ashamed. The very blind, them- 
selves, might see how silly I am, she thought, 
angry at herself. She recalled every word 
she had uttered that day when he left them 
so abruptly. She recalled the words, but she 
knew in her heart what it was that had an- 
gered and driven him away. Well, it was 
better so, and yet she would like him to re- 
member her kindly; not with that cold, hard 
stare in her eyes. Finally, she was misera- 
ble. She took herself into confidence one 
day, and cried heartily. 

He had not gone away. She had caught a 
glimpse of his figure passing the house upon 
the other side of the road more than once. 
She had heard the report of his gun in the 
woods, and, hidden behind the curtains, had 
watched him cross the fields, his rifle over his 
shoulder and Harry following, like a faithful 
dog, at his heels. 

She sat down now by the window to think 
it out. She had been so sure of herself, ever 
since she was conscious of the danger, until 
now. Her hands had held the reins. She 
had felt more than once the steady pull; but 
the road had been long and straight before 
her, and there had been little swerving to the 
right or left. Now, all in a moment her 
strength was gone. She leaned her head upon 
the window-sill and closed her eyes. Suddenly 
something flew in, brushed her cheek and 
fell at her feet. It was the wing of a white 
pigeon plumed and dressed. She started up, 
no one was in sight, but she knew whose 
hand had sent it. She stroked the soft feath- 
ers gently, the tears falling into her lap. 
He had not forgotten her after all! Ah! 
but he would; not only her, but all his 
good resolves, she knew. She had felt from 
the first that she could not: trust him be- 
yond the present hour. It was for this reason 
that she had held so steadily to the reins. It 
was for this reason that she had taken his 
homage as only a part of the, pleasant sum- 
mer, with the odor of the honeysuckles 
under the window, with the whirr of the 
locusts in the elms—knowing that she was to 
go away and leave it all before the coming 
of the frost. The drone of the honey-bees 
filled her ears. The scent of the tuberoses 
came up from the lawn, the land stretched 
away from her eyes—hill and meadow and 
homestead. O, if it could be always so! 
The trees ever green, the flowers always in 
bloom. If they could go on down through 
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the summer fields forever, Deck and she. 
If life were only to live! 

She was going away the next day. She must 
spend these last hours with Mrs. Esterly, who 
had been so kind, who would come to seek 
her soon if she lingered here. Deck must 
know of her departure. Harry would tell 
him, surely. There were voices below. 
Perhaps he had come now to bid her adieu. 
She should see him again, then. O, if she 
could trust him! If she dared. She ran 
hastily down, excited, aglow with expectation, 
but only to find that some of Mrs. Esterly’s 
friends had driven out from town, and that 
she had gone with them into the garden. 
So she hid herself in a corner of the piazza, 
screened by a clump of firs, and pulled a bit 
of embroidery from her pocket. The stitches 
all went wrong, the needle pierced her finger, 


and everything blurred before her eyes. She | 
was folding it up in despair when her ear 


caught a sound, she leaned forward to listen, 
a step had left the piazza upon the other side, 
—it ground upon the gravel now ;—no 
woman’s dainty tread. It must be Deck! 
He had come to seek her, then, at last! Ina 
moment he would be gone. She forgot her 
caution, the warning that had rung in her ears. 
The work fell from her hands. O, only this 
once! she begged of her conscience, as she 
sprang from her seat, crossed the piazza, and 
ran with a light, swift step over the lawn, 
screened by theshrubbery. Yes, it was Deck. 
She was very near him now as he swung slowly 
down towards the low wall at the side, where 
a well-worn path made a short-cut across the 
fields. He did not see her, the smoke-trees 
would screen her if he turned, and her step 
upon the grass made no sound. It was not 
yet too late, she might go back, and he would 
never know how close to him she had been. 
She would go away the next day, and he 
would believe, perhaps, that she had avoided 
him at the last,:and that would end it all. 

For one instant she stood irresolute, holding 
her hands over her beating heart, the smoke- 
bloom with its sickening odor drifting against 
her cheek. Q, only this once! she begged 
of her conscience, and stepped out from her 
hiding place. He turned suddenly, astonish- 
ed, confused by the vision. ‘ They said you 
were in the garden, but I could not find you 
there,” he began, stammering and blushing, 
and appearing for all the world like an awk- 
ward boy, instead of the handsome young 
man he was. ‘“ You are going—” 

“To-morrow,” she said, when he paused 
inquiringly. “And you go to B next 





week,” she added. He had seated himself 





upon the wall between them. He raised his 
head to stare at her with a puzzled, uncertain 
face. What did she mean? In truth she 


| hardly knew herself. A spasm of contrition, 


the softening of near separation, some faint 
idea of reparation, remembering her manner 
the other day, pushed heron. ‘Then I shall 
see you,” she said. 

“Will you? may I call upon you there?” 
His face gleamed and glowed to his hair. 
“No one need know,” he added, eagerly. 

Elinor drew back, struck with a sudden chill. 
He laughed bitterly. ‘It was only a com- 
pliment, then ? I was such a fool as to believe 
you for a moment. I’m a graceless dog, 
that’s the truth of it.” His eyes filled with 
angry tears. ‘You're allalike ; it’s one thing 
to know me here, and quite another—” 

“Stop, you do not understand. You wll 
come to see me there. It was only ””—and 
her grave eyes grew sad—“ that I never did 
anything before in my life which all the world 
might not know.” 

“Don’t, then, for me.” Every spark of 
manliness and generosity was quickened 
within him. ‘Sooner or later I shall go to 
the dogs, Isuppose. What does it matter?” 
He rose and moved away. 

But Elinor called him back. ‘ Don’t speak 
so; and you will come: I wish it. Only it 
must not be a secret; it would weigh upon 
melikeasin. I can receive whom I choose ; 
and—good-bye.” 

She gave him her hand across the wall. 
He held itamoment. “My acquaintance 
will bring you no honor, Elinor,” he said 
gloomily. 

“But, O! it might,” she answered. All 
that she had desired, yet had not dared to say, 
was in that brief sentence. 

He only shrugged his shoulders as he re- 
leased her hand, and, turning abruptly, swung 
off down through the fields, until a leap over 
the wall brought him to the road and hid him 
from her sight. 





Ill. 


Tuey were upon the fashionable prome- 
nade at B——, Elinor and her friend, Miss 
Dilworthy, whom she was visiting, when Elinor 
summoned courage to announce Deck’s visit. 
She had heard from him through Mrs. Esterly, 
and he was coming this day. It had been 
upon her mind all the morning; indeed he 
had never been far from her thoughts since 
she left him, but something had held back the 
words so that she had never spoken his name. 
She would not own to herself that it would 
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be a different matter to acknowledge his ac- 
quaintance here from what it had been to 
know him at Mrs. Esterly’s cottage, but it 
was so nevertheless, she knew. ‘There had 
been an enervation in the summer air, against 
which no prejudice could stand. She had 
met him under circumstances and with a 
familiarity impossible in town. They had 
dwelt in Arcadia for a time. But from this 
abode of peace and quiet she found herself 
all at once plunged into a world where each 
one judged his neighbor, and from which 
many were shut out, of whom, alas! Deck 
Lisle was one. 

“* Maude,” she said at last, abruptly, as they 
neared home, and her announcement was 
still unmade. “ Diedrich Lisle is coming to 
call upon me to-night.” 

Miss Dilworthy stared as though Elinor 
had suddenly lost her senses. ‘“ What do 
you mean?” and then, going on down the 
street, nodding occasionally to an acquaint- 
ance, Elinor told the story of the summer, 
—the outward story, at least. There is an 
inner experience running beneath the other 
which can never be told, which is hardly 
recognized until some particularly strong 
emotion breaks through upon the surface 
into words or deeds. 

“IT could not but meet him there often 
and familiarly,” she said at its close; “and 
so” —as though she were stating a mathemati- 
cal truth from which there was no appeal— 
**T shall not deny him elsewhere.” 

But everything is not an axiom which 
seems so to our one-sided judgments. ‘So 
you intend to defy society ?” Miss Dilworthy 
said, gravely. “ You are too young and too 
pretty for that, dear,” she added affection- 
ately. 

“*] don’t intend anything,” Elinor answer- 
ed. ‘Only I can’t be a friend at one time and 
not at another, and as I met him there I cer- 
tainly shall not put myself out of the way of 
meeting him elsewhere.” 

“ But what does Mr. Diedrich Lisle think 
of all this? what motive would almost any 
man assign for such conduct?” Miss Dil- 
worthy went on. 

“You are unkind, Maude—and you are 
mistaken,” Elinor said quickly, turning her 
face away to hide the fierce color which had 
sprung to it. 

“Perhaps [ am, dear, but why need you 
have been so intimate with him there? To 
my mind Mrs, Esterly is to blame in this af- 
fair. Iam surprised at her—and, to tell the 
truth, at you, Elinor.” 

They reached the door as she spoke. 





“There’s a gentleman to see you, Miss,” 
said the servant who opened it, addressing 
Elinor. “He did not give any name, he 
said as you were expecting him.” 

So he had come! Elinor caught Miss 
Dilworthy’s dress as the servant turned away, 
She looked frightened and ready to cry. 
“Are you angry with me?” she began hur- 
riedly, “because I asked him to come here 
—to your house ?” 

“TI am not angry at all, only astonished at 
the whole affair.” But Miss Dilworthy's 
voice fell cold and hard as she drew her 
dress away and swept towards the stairs. 
Then she relented. ‘O, Elinor, how could 
you!” she said. “What will people say?” 


“Why should I care, if I do nothing 
wrong!” Elinor answered. “I might be 
ashamed if I deserted my friends,” she added 


warmly. Then she wavered. “But I am 
sorry he came here—on your account.” 

“ Only on my account? Confess that you 
wish yourself well out of it all.” 

Elinor shook her head. ‘“‘ He has hardly 
a friend in the world—in our world, at least,” 
she said. 

“There is something radically wrong in 
him, then, you may be sure,” was Maude 
Dilworthy’s final judgment, as she turned 
away. But a new horror seized her. 
“Elinor!” she exclaimed in an alarmed 
whisper, as this idea took possession of her 
mind. “ You have not given any promise to 
this man?” 

“O, no, no!” Elinor answered. 
not tell her how tight she had held the reins, 
how she had wished she might trust him. But 
Maude read something in her face—some of 
the unspoken words which fairly shout aloud 
at times even though our lips are closed. 
“And you will not now?” she had throwr 
her arms around her as she asked the ques- 
tion. She tightened her clasp now. “1 will 
not let you go to him unless you promise,” 
she said. 

“No, O, no!” Elinor answered again; 
then she broke away and opened the draw- 
ing-room door. Some one moved out from 
the shadow of the heavy draperies before 
one of the windows as she stepped into the 
soft dusk of the great dimly-lighted room. 
It was Deck, pale, nervous in manner, who 
started at somefar-off sound, then shrank away 
as she offered her hand. “I. feel like a thief, 
Elinor,” he said, glancing fearfully over his 
shoulder as the slide and rustle of a gown 
outside the door caught his ear. “Let me 
look at you and go again. I ought never to 
have come.” His eyes, strangely wistful and 


She did 
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tender, were fixed upon her face as she stood 
before him. The light words she had es- 
sayed to speak as she entered the room fled 
from her lips—a sudden pain stabbed her 
heart. She had not realized that she hoped 
until she felt this, that was like despair. It 
was only adieu after all. She should never 
see him again. ‘Then all at once the stir 
outside broke into the sound of voices, the 
door was opened, there was the soft rustle 


of sweeping gowns as her hostess, followed | 


by a party of friends, entered the room. 
They passed on with a glance, only Mrs. 
Dilworthy lingered. Elinor, surprised, star- 
tled, with a tear still wet on her cheek, turned 
to her, uttering her name. What did it 
matter? as she presented Deck in a voice 
that was strange in her own ears. What did 
anything matter any more, since he was go 
ing away—she should never see him again ? 

‘*_____Summer acquaintances,” he was 
saying ; “and so I ventured to call.” 

Summer acquaintances! her own words ; 
but how cold they sounded to her now. 


“Very glad, I am sure,” Mrs. Dilwor- 
thy murmured, pleasantly. ‘She will urge 
you to dine with us, I hope. We have a 


few friends to-night.” Then she passed on 
to join the others. 

Deck was already moving towards the 
door. 

“ Dine with you!” he said bitterly. “O 
whata fool I was to come! Who was that 
man, the last,—he bowed to you?” 

“One of Miss Dilworthy’s friends, Jack 
Jocelyn,” she answered. 

‘ He knew me, Elinor ; I saw it in his face. 
If I have made trouble for you I shall never 
forgive myself.” 

* Don’t ; don’t say that.” It touched her 
with pain and something like remorse that his 
fears were all for her. She had not always 
remembered him. 

“ Elinor! Elinor!” He caught her hands 
in his as they stood in the open door, the soft 
twilight stealing in upon them, with the drow- 
sy hum of the city dying away upon their 
ears; with the rasp of the katydids from 
the elms along the quiet, shadowy street ; 
with the faint, shrill tones of a child’s voice, 
following the twang of a harp over the way : 
then he was gone—and one spot upon her 
cheek burned like fire as she shrank back 
into the doorway. 

“Where is your friend?” Mrs. Dilworthy 
leaned across the table to ask at dinner. 
“Could you not persuade him to stay?” 

Elinor, feeling as though called upon to de- 
fend him before all the world, made some 





low reply, she hardly knew what, for as she 
raised her eyes she had met Jack Jocelyn’s 
puzzled stare, confusing and confounding her. 
What did he know of Deck? Something, 
she was sure. 

* Lisle —Lisle ?”— Mrs. Dilworthy was 
repeating thoughtfully, filled with the desire 
so strong in some people to classify and ar- 
range individuals, as botanists do plants. 
** Not one of the Stanwood Lisles ?”’ 

Maude came to Elinor’s rescue : “ You for- 
get, mamma,” she said, “we know them 
all.” 

“ Yes, but ”—poor Mrs. Dilworthy who was 
always slow to gather her thoughts, struggled 
ineffectually with an idea for a moment, and 
then gave herself up to the care of her guests, 
forgetting Elinor and her visitor. 

Some one else, however, took up the name. 
“The Stanwood Lisles?” said a voice at 
Elijnor’s elbow. “Let me see, there was a 
son, was there not, who died or something ?” 

“ Disgraceful college scrape,” corrected 
another. 

O! would they never stop? she ig 
her head bent over her plate ; a flame lit in her 
face. 

“Did I see you last night at the Opera, 
Mrs. Chauncy?” It was kind-hearted Jack 
Jocelyn who addressed the speaker, who 
knew nothing whatever of music, but pro- 
ceeded to comment upon the rendering of 
Fra Diavolo in so surprising a manner as to 
draw the attention of the whole company to 
himself, and turn the stream of conversation. 
He joined good-naturedly in the tinkle of 
laughter that ran down the table. “ At least I 
have saved that pretty girl,” he thought, 
stealing a glance across the table to Elinor, 
who had quite recovered herself. “ But good 
Heavens!” as he marked the proudly set 
head and aristocratic profile, “where did she 
meet Deck Lisle ?” 


IV. 


THE summer and the autumn were over, 
and Elinor had returned to town. Mrs. 
Esterly had given up her cottage in the coun- 
try. They met often, but no word was ever 
spoken of Deck. Mrs. Esterly felt that there 
had been one act at least to the play of which 
she knew nothing. Since no confidence had 
been offered her, she was silent. Elinor 
longed to ask of him ; but her heart failed her 
always at the moment. For a time after 
meeting him at B she waited and listened ; 
Then she strove to for- 
She had played with edge-tools, 
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that was all; there would always remain 
ascar. Butshe hadjudgedhimrightly. He 
had forgotten her and his half-formed res- 
olutions. She was going to a party with 
Mrs. Esterly one night. While she was 
dressing a card was brought up to her. 

“I can see no one, now, of course,” she 
said, taking it carelessly. It read “ Diedrich 
Lisle.” She sank down, faint, for a mo- 
ment. “ Yes, I will see him,” she said. But 
she could hardly clasp the bracelets on her 
arms for the trembling of her hands. Why 
had he come now, when she was beginning to 
forget him? Had he come to claim her, 
having redeemed his past? or was it to be 
only the old temptation and torment over 
again? She ran down hastily, impatient to 
meet what was to be met, and so have it 
over. 

He waited for her. She could see him 
just within the door. As her dress slid over 
the stairs, he turned and started to meet her. 
She stood a moment, perplexed with doubts 
of herself—of him; half faint with the rush 
of memories, half sick with fears, white as the 
lilies in her hand—from the pale, sweet face 
to the dainty slipper thrust out from under 
her dress. No wonder that he regarded her 
as though she had been a spirit, come at his 
bidding. She tried to speak lightly; she 
tried to smile in the old way. “I am going 
out, you see,” she said, making a little shim- 
mer and shine through all the place, as she 
came down the room. 

“Then I will not keep you;” and he 
moved towards the door. How haggard and 
worn and changed he was ! 

“Don't go!” she said quickly; “I’m 
waiting for Mrs. Esterly.” Her eyes sought 
the clock upon the mantel. “She will not 
come for twenty minutes yet.” 

““Then I may have fifteen ?” 

“OQ! yes; or more.” There was a quaver 
in her voice, a flutter of her fingers as she 
shook out her dress and drew a low chair 
near the divan where he sat uneasy, con- 
strained, fearful, as though he had no right to 
stay. Something brought back the day upon 
the rocks. The refrain of the song that had 
no words rang through her head as she bent 
forward, her hands crossed upon her lap, 
waiting for him to speak. Why had he 
come ? 

He scanned her shining dress, her shining 
hair, the pearls about her throat, the flowers 
in her hand. She grew conscious, em- 
barrassed under his eyes. She tried to laugh 
lightly, but the langh caught in her throat and 
sounded like a sob. He did not know, he 





‘never would, how near she had been to trust- 
ing him, how near she was even now. He 
touched her dress. “The rocks would have 
torn it.” So he, too, remembered ! and again 
the chant rang through her head, beat in her 
heart. 

“Only ten minutes more! Don’t move ; 
don’t turn away; ten minutes! such a little 
time out of a life, Elinor. You will not deny 
me that? I wanted to see you so, I wanted 
to know that you were happy. I will not 
haunt you. Don’t look at me as though I 
were a ghost. I did not mean to frighten 
you, and I will never come again.” 

She could not bear it. She leaned for- 
ward. “Tell me the truth, Deck,” she said, 
“tell me about all these months since I saw 
you last.” 

There was a sound of wheels—a carriage 
stopped before the door. He started up—a 
shadow crossed his face. “Tell you!” he 
said, “ /’d die first.” Some one ran up the 
steps, a servant passed the drawing-room 
door. ‘And you might do anything, de any- 
thing, make everything noble of yourself, O 
Deck !” 

“Why should 1? What does it matter ?” 
he answered gloomily. He _ shook her 
hand from his arm. ‘“ Hark! she is coming : 
let me go.” 

Then Elinor dared speak. ‘“ You might, 
for my sake,” she said, as he vanished into 
the darkness, and Mrs. Esterly swept in. 


Did he hear? Did he care? Who could 
tell ? ’ 
A year afterwards Elinor said to Mrs. 


Esterly, “ Where is Diedrich Lisle ?” 

‘*T don’t know ; I don’t indeed. Gone to 
the bad, I fear.” And she sighed. 

They were waiting for the carriage ; Elinor 
stood at the window, her back turned to her 
friend. “It pains me,” she said ; “it pains 
me yet.” 

Mrs. Esterly gazed at her in surprise: 
and she had thought that Elinor had never 
cared for him! ‘ What do you mean ? you 
did nothing, child.” 

“No;” she said. 
I blame myself so for it! 
omission, you know.” 

“I cannot understand you, Elinor.” 

“TI begin ‘to think I have not understood 
myself,” Elinor answered dreamily. Then 
she dismissed the subject with a little sigh, 
speaking hastily of other things. If Mrs. 
Esterly had dared, she would have ventured a 
word more. These half-confidences are so 
tantalizing! But the mystery in which the 
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whole matter was shrouded with the reserve 
into which Elinor’s manner had changed so 
suddenly, chilled the light-minded little wo- 
man and silenced her for the time. 

Returning from their drive they found 
themselves hemmed in upon the bridge with 
drays and cars, and crowded stages, from 
which they worked their tortuous way after a 
time into the lower town. It was a part of 
the city Elinor had seldom visited, devoted to 
factories and foundries and trades of which 
the girl’s dainty lace-edged life knew nothing. 
Tall chimneys pouring out blackened, sooty 
smoke rose around them; dirty, begrimed 
figures peered from cobweb-draped windows ; 
the thunder of mighty engines, the whirr and 
clatter of machinery filled their ears ; narrow 
lane-like streets opened on every side, lined 
with rickety, smoke-stained tenement houses, 
from which stole odors more numerous and 
vile than those of Cologne. 

‘* How stupid of John to come this way!’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Esterly, nervously. ‘* Do, 
Elinor, hold your handkerchief before your 
face ; one never knows what contagious 
disease may be breathed in from such horrid 
places. There is a red flag now!” 

* QO! no,” said Elinor. “It is only the 
flutter of some Irish mother’s petticoat. 
* But I enjoy it,” she added, eagerly. “The 
queer little narrow streets; the old women 
with great flapping caps upon their heads— 
O, what a pretty face!” she exclaimed sud- 
denly; ‘‘ do let us buy some chestnuts.” 

** Drive on, John,” Mrs. Esterly called out 
in a sharp voice, as the man reined in his 
horses. ‘‘Why, Elinor, what are you think- 
ing of ?” 

* But it is all so strange,” she answered, 
wistfully, leaning back as they rolled away. 
“I did so want to know about that girl. She 
had the sweetest face! Do you suppose the 
painted saints down at St. Xavier's ever 
stray out of the church windows and take 
to selling chestnuts on the street? O! do 
look there,” she added, without pausing for a 
reply. A pinched, blue-faced child, half- 
naked, with its scant thin petticoat drawn 
over its sharp little shoulders, sat in the 
door-way of an old house, eager, breathless, 
the glory of a great joy lighting her eyes, 
while another child, by means of an old 
newspaper rescued from the gutter, was roll- 
ing her straight yellow locks into queer little 
buds which would blossom by and by into 
curls. She had no stockings, no shoes that 
could answer to the name, she was hungry 
perhaps, certainly she was bruised blue and 
purple by the cold; but O! the rapture of 
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that child’s face, upon whose soul the beau- 
tiful was slowly dawning. 

Another turn, and they were skirting a high 
brick wall, above which rose more than one 
ambitious chimney belching forth smoke and 
flame. A heavy black cloud seemed to 
settle over the place; the rush of steam, the 
thunder of iron hammers, the clang of a noon 
bell, reached them all at once, as the carri- 
age-wheels grated over the bed of iron filings 
with which the street was strewn. “The 
Cordis Iron Works, I believe,” Mrs. Esterly 
explained, with indifference, as Elinor gazed 
about her curiously. 

*¢Tt is all so much nicer than the ’pike,” 
Elinor answered. “A blessing on John’s 
stupidity!” As she spoke the great gates 
swung slowly open and a stream of men 
poured out, blackened with smoke, soot- 
begrimed, oil-stained, shouting, sparring, 
bandying jests and blows. One, among the 
last, caught and held Elinor’s gaze as he 
walked among, and yet apart, from his fel- 
lows—like a king, with a crowd of sooty 
courtiers about him, hanging upon his words. 
His coarse blue shirt was open at the throat, 
his arms bared to the elbows. A visorless 
cap, drawn carelessly over the close-cut hair, 
and the stains from smoke, and steam, and 
oil were like a mask for the handsome face. 
Something in his swinging step, unlike the 
slouching, shuffling tread of his companions, 
some trick of manner, as he tossed a word 
over his shoulder, had made Elinor’s heart 
stand still—for it was Diedrich Lisle. She 
drew back out of sight, as he passed with a 
careless glance at the carriage in which was 
no shadow of recognition. What did it 
mean? What was he doing here, and in so 
strange a disguise ?_ Had he fallen so low? 
—or risen so high? For, try as she might, 
she could not stifle the joy that fairly cried 
out within her, all against reason though it 
might be. Was he striving to do honest 
work at last? Better this, though his face 
were like a chimney-sweep’s, than the idle pur- 
poseless life he had led solong. The whitest 
soul might dwell in such dingy surroundings, 
she knew. She pondered all these things in 
her heart, as we do so many unacknowledged 
hopes, saying nothing ; but she reached home 
radiant. 

Days and weeks went by. Every step sent 
the blood from her heart. She had thought 
of him as wandering miles away, oceans per- 
haps rolled between him and her, and all the 
time he had been sonear! Surely he would 
come to her. And now hope, having some- 
thing at last to rest upon, built*a strong 
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tower. She had been weak and spiritless 
throughout the long winter; ambition, in- 
terest flagged and failed; but all at once life 
was beautiful and sweet again as a lost sum- 
mer. The commonest things held a won- 
derful charm, the dullest events were full 
of strange, delightful possibilities. Jack 
Jocelyn, who was spending the winter in 
town, found her more charming than he had 
dreamed of. He remembered her as a 
pretty girl, conscious, confused almost to 
awkwardness, for whose sake he had made 
himself ridiculous one night; but for the 
latter circumstance he would have forgotven 
her altogether. Now, assured in manner, 
strangely beautiful, with a restless, feverish 
beauty which had in it much of intense feel- 
ing and much of breathless expectation, she 
was a queen in her own right and needed no 
one to break a lance in her behalf. He gazed 
upon her from a distance for a time with the cu- 
riosity which has been so fatal since the world 
began ; then he drew nearer, and Elinor came 
to meet him, with frank, outspoken pleasure. 
Something she owed to him. She had never 
forgotten how he had come to her rescue. 
Then, too, Ae knew. He, of all the people 
around her, she thought, knew about Die- 
drich Lisle—not much, to be sure, but her 
confusion had told him something that day, 
she was confident ; and daring to trust him, 
she leaned upon him unconsciously. He 
went and came at her gentle bidding; his 
place after a time was by her side. When 
others wearied her it was rest to turn to him ; 
she could sit mute in his presence, if she 
chose, and that is a rare privilege. He un- 
derstands it all, she said to herself, when 
some ill-natured word reached her ear and 
raised a question in her mind. For the little 
world about her had begun its surmises and 
suspicions and envious gossip. One cannot 
sit upon a pinnacle and be unnoticed. With 
only the sky for a background, who can hope 
the least defect to be hidden. 

“Poor fellow!” they said, when Jack 
Jocelyn’s dull face brightened into life at 
Elinor’s coming. “And do you know she 
carried on a shameless flirtation with Diedrich 
Lisle last summer.” And she thought no 
one knew of Diedrich ! 

“OQ! Elinor, I have the strangest news of 
Deck,” Mrs. Esterly said, one day in early 
spring, as Elinor opened the door of her 
morning room. There was a chill in the air 
outside, a heavy mist fell in a fine rain, and 
Elinor, bending over the blaze upon the 
hearth, shivered as she stretched her hands 
out to it. What was she to hear? Surely 
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nothing could astonish her, and yet while 
she waited there flashed upon her mind the 
childish superstition that some one walked 
over her grave. 

‘What do you think ?” Mrs. Esterly went 
on,—“ he is in the Cordis Iron Foundry! just 
a common apprentice!” And she delivered 
the sentence as though she had touched off a 
ten-inch columbiad. 

But Elinor’s face, turned upon her, only 
shone for a reply, while the frightened color 
came creeping slowly home. 

“And you are not even surprised ?” 

“TI knew it,” she answered quietly. “I 
recognized him the day we passed there, in 
the winter, you remember.” 

“ And did he see you? did he know you? 
How strange that you did not speak of it!” 

“ He did not recognize us at all, 1 am sure.” 

“ But did he look like the others?’ per- 
sisted Mrs. Esterly—‘“like those horrible 
creatures who swarmed out in our very faces ? 
It is not possible.” 

Elinor laughed softly. “I think,” she said, 
‘his face was rather more begrimed, and I 
am sure no one of the others wore so shabby 

“ How dreadful!” exclaimed Mrs. Esterly, 
to whom the outward personated the inner, 
always, and who could hardly believe in virtue 
in tatters or with a soiled face. “ But they 
say he has developed a wonderful mechan- 
ical genius and invented some machine—I’m 
sure I don’t know for what—and indeed he 
has only been learning the business: he is to 
be taken into the firm next month.” 

Elinor gave a little start of surprise and 
pleasure. This, at least, she had not known. 
Something like thankfulness stirred in her 
heart, sending the tears to her eyes. It was 
all so much better than her fears ; better than 
her hopes, even. She hardly realized what 
Mrs. Esterly was saying, as, with her hands 
crossed upon her knee, her head drooping low, 
she dreamed her dream so near fulfillment 
now ; for surely all this was for her. 

“‘__The Cordis girls you know, Elinor?” 

“Yes,” she answered absently. 

“‘ And they say he is to marry the eldest.” 

“ Whois to marry? I do not understand,” 
Elinor asked in a bewildered way ; but her 
voice was hoarse and strained. 

“ Why Deck, of course. How listless you 
are.” She didnot care, then, afterall. Mrs. 
Esterly’s tone was impatient, almost angry. 
Deck had been very dear to her. 

The fire still shone in Elinor’s face, the 
drone of Mrs. Esterly’s voice, querulous, com- 
plaining, went on in her ears; outside, the 
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rain was falling softly against the window- 
pane; but the dream had faded away. “I 
think I will go home now;” and she rose 
and wrapped her cloak about her. It had a 
little hood which she drew over her head, and 
when she tarned her white face, framed in the 
dark frill, to Mrs. Esterly, her friend was 
smitten with remorse. “It is not true. I 
know it can't be true,” the little woman said, 
drawing Elinor’s face down and kissing her 
remorsefully. 

“But why should it not be true?” Elinor 
answered coldly, putting her aside. Poor 
Elinor! who was trying thus to hide her 
hurt. “If you think he has wronged me, 
you are mistaken. There was never any 
promise between us.” And then she went 
away, home. How could she own that she 
had urged him to make himself noble for her 
sake, when he had not cared to return and 
claim the reward ? 


V. 


Tue Cordises were to give a party upon 
the evening of the day which marked Deck’s 
entrance into the great firm of Cordis, Cordis 
& Co. An additional flutter of excitement 
followed the invitations, since it was rumored 
that it was also to announce the engagement 
between the eldest Miss Cordis and the new 
junior partner. It was in truth a kind of feast 
of the Prodigal Son, over which Deck groaned 
and chafed in secret. Few of us like to 
confess our misdeeds to the sound ofa trumpet. 

“*Have you accepted?” Mrs. Esterly ask- 
ed Elinor. She hardly knew how to approach 
the subject, which had never been entered 
upon between them since that day when they 
sat together over the fire in the morning-room 
a month before. 

“Yes,” she replied. O! yes; she should 
go, of course, she thought, sighing. People 
always went; they dressed and danced, 
and laughed and sang, though the earth 
crumbled to atoms beneath their feet—as it 
would one day, perhaps, while the play went on. 

“They are not exactly our set,” Mrs. 
Esterly said, meditatively. ‘“ But then one 
should not despise the bone and muscle of 
society.” And she patted her silken knee 
while an expression of benevolence crossed 
her face. 

“Especially where it is gilded,” Elinor 
said. Poor Elinor’s voice sounded sharp and 
strange, even to herself. But everything had 
changed to her. The lights had all gone out. 
The beautiful world was shrunken and 
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There was nothing true or stead- 





fast anymore. The taste of ashes was in her 
mouth. 

* And then,” Mrs. Esterly went on, too 
much engrossed with her own thoughts to 
heed the words, “they have been kind to 
Deck ; I could almost love them for that.” 
And real tears shone in her eyes. There 
was a little stab in the words with all their 
feeling : for had not Elinor turned from him 
in that summer which seemed now so long 
gone by? Mrs. Esterly was not sure, she 
had never known the truth of it, but a little 
soreness had lingered in her heart towards 
the girl, believing this. But when one has 
had a heavy blow a lesser one is unheeded ; 
and the stab was nothing to Elinor. 

“« Make yourself pretty to-night,” was Mrs. 
Esterly’s parting injunction. ‘The soreness 
had passed away for the time, and love for 
Elinor predominated. It was a pity, after 
all, that Deck should be carried off by those 
Cordis girls, with their sharp black eyes and 
dusky faces that looked for all the world as 
though the smoke from the iron-works had 
drifted into their blood. She would make 
one effort at least to save him. Elinor 
smiled at the words a little sadly. So it 
had come to that! Only a few short months 
since the prettiness—if there had been any— 
had come of itself—a shining out of the inner 
warmth and joy. Now she was to make her- 
self pretty. She remembered it again when she 
took up the delicate white robe laid out for 
her to wear. It brought back the night when 
she last met Diedrich Lisle—when she stood 
in the door, faint and frightened—then Mrs. 
Esterly’s words came back to her: “ Make 
yourself pretty to-night.” Likeasnare? Ah! 
no, no, she could not do that. . The dress 
fell from her hands—a heap of soft, yellow 
lace, of lilies and shining silk—as the tears 
gathered in her eyes. God forgive her! 
For a moment she almost wished Diedrich 
Lisle were what he had been a year before, 
so that he still were hers ! Had she urged him 
to a better life only to see it offered else- 
where ! Would another wear her crown? 
And must she join in the triumphal proces- 
sion and sing pzans over his return? Ah, it 
is like life! it is like God—she had almost 
said. Our desires, strong as prayers, are 
turned back upon us like daggers—to wound 
our hearts in the answering. Then she 
stood up frightened, aghast. What had she 
said ? What had she thought ? O! how selfish 
had been all her efforts after all. She had 
thought only of blessing her own life through 
his. She had urged him to be everything 
good and noble and true ; but it was to be 
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for her—O, for her. If she could forget her- 
self! If she could rejoice in the happiness 
in which she held no part! Ah, if we could 
all do that, heaven would have come to us 
here ! 

“ At least, I can bear it,” she said; and 
maybe if she tried to make her heart strong 
under the burden the rejoicing would come 
by and by—who knew? Even with this 
thought came the divine lightening of the 
load, as though a hand mighty but unseen 
had touched it. 

She laid away the pretty white robe, and 
chose in its place something heavy and dark 
and crimson. ‘“ How unseasonable!” Mrs. 
Esterly exclaimed, when Elinor came down 
toher at last. “And no ornaments! Why, 
Elinor, you have forgotten !” 

“IT have forgotten nothing,” she answered ; 
“except that you were to come so early. I 
am afraid I have kept you waiting.” 

“It is very odd,” Mrs. Esterly said, criti- 
cally, still examining Elinor’s dress, “ but, 
after all, exceedingly becoming, and so dis- 
tinguished !” and she pulled with a dissatis- 
fied air at the countless pale green bows upon 
her own gown, which seemed all at once 
overtrimmed. 

It was late when they reached Merrivale 
Square and the Cordis mansion, every win- 
dow of which was like a flame. “ But one 
cannot be too late at such houses,” Mrs. Ester- 
ly whispered, when they had gained the dress- 
ing-room. “It is something to escape one 
hour at least of martyrdom, and nobody 
knows how many awkward introductions to 
people one really cannot recognize again.” 
Then she led the way to the rooms below. 
“A crush of course—such people always 
think there is strength in numbers.” But the 
remark was lost upon Elinor, who was mak- 
ing her stately courtesies and saying the words 
which one always says as in a dream, hardly 
conscious of the flaring lights and gayly-dress- 
ed throng about her, knowing only that 
Diedrich Lisle stood near. Her dress brush- 
ed him as she passed, but his head was bent 
to the dark girl whose hand he had just re- 
leased from his arm-——-Za Cordis, it was, who 
shook out her scarlet and gold plumage, and 
flashed a smile from her dusky eyes as the 
crimson gown swept by. With the passionate 
sweet strains of the waltz dying away upon 
her ear came a thrill of pain to Elinor. “ But 
I can bear it,” she was saying to herself 
bravely. “QO! I can bear it.” For had she 
not caught a glimpse of his face—the hand- 
some face made strong by a new purpose ! 
The music changed into a wild clash and 
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jangle of joy, and a sudden gladness filled 
her heart—almost like the rejoicing which 
was to have come by and by. 

They passed on down the rooms—Mrs. Es- 
terly with a graceful word for the people it 
was safe to know, and a polite obliviousness 
to every one else. 

“Mr. Jocelyn! A mercy, I am sure ;” as 
Jack Jocelyn’s countenance beamed upon 
them. “If you could take us out of this! 
I suppose there must be a place somewhere 
for one to breathe. Horrible is it not ? There, 
that will do, thank you,” when they had 
gained a wide corridor, comparatively empty, 
which led to the ball-room. “A galop, is it ? 
Certainly, Elinor, I see Major Spence is trying 
to reach us ; but it seems likely to be a work 
of time : don’t wait, I shall do nicely now, and 
you can find me here when you return.” So 
Elinor, leaning upon Jack Jocelyn’s arm, fol- 
lowed the crowd to the ball-room. 

Such a wearisome dance as it was! with 
Jack Jocelyn radiant and happy, whispering 
she knew not what in her ear, while the mu- 
sic that tried to be gay but held ever a minor 
refrain, like a sad recollection, bore them on 
and on. “You are tired,” he said at last, 
tenderly. “Why did you not tell me?” for 
Elinor’s feet had suddenly lagged in the 
measure, while a strange faintness crept over 
her as, after one breathless pause, while her 
heart stood still and the blazing lights blurred 
and dimmed before her eyes, there came 
slowly borne to her down the length of the 
room the song which Deck had chanted upon 
the rocks—the song which needed no words. 
It was nothing, he had said, without the twin- 
kle of dancing feet. 

“‘Take me away,” she whispered; “O! 
Jack, please take me away.” 

It was a pretty little nest under the wind- 
ing stairs where he led her ; half hidden by a 
curtain of trailing vines, softly lighted ; a bower 
from an old song, all fragrant with heliotro,es, 
all silver and pink—even to the rosebuds un- 
der the slippered feet. She lay back in one of 
the delicate gothic chairs, her eyes closed, 
her hands fallen upon her knee—like a pic- 
tured queen who had found her crown heavy 
for the moment and so had laid it aside ; like 
some poor young queen who carried a queen's 
heart—heavy and sad—-Jack Jocelyn thought, 
and yet never guessing the truth ; thinking only 
of her beauty and her weariness, and reproach- 
ing himself. 

Suddenly the vines swayed and parted. It 
was Diedrich Lisle who flung the pretty green 
curtain aside, tearing it in his haste. “ Eli- 
nor!” he exclaimed, with a great gladness in 
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his voice. She started, sitting upright, un- 
closing her eyes, the red called back to her 
cheek ; then he hesitated, he stood still in 
his place staring at Jack Jocelyn, whose hand 
rested upon the back of her chair. All the 
eagerness and joy died out of his face. “I 
am too late,” he said, turning slowly away. 
But Elinor rose from her chair. No queen 
ever left her throne in such haste. “I think,” 
she began, stammering and blushing, and yet 
drawing near, “I believe I have been waiting 
for you.” And she laid her hand in his arm. 
The flowers in her lap had fallen to the floor. 
Her gown swept them as he led her away. 

Jack Jocelyn, picking up the bruised, for- 
gotten blossoms, gazed after her confused, 
stunned, a blur before his eyes. Poor Jack 
Jocelyn ! 

“TI dared not come to you,—not yet at 
least,” Deck was saying; “but I thought if 
you were here to-night I should dxow ; I had 
given it up in despair, when half an hour ago 
some one spoke your name. I have searched 
everywhere for you since then. ‘Proud as a 
queen,’ they said, when they spoke your name ; 
—and I—I am a mechanic, Elinor, while you 
are born to the purple. I have worked with 








my hands, perhaps I may again; I like it, I 
believe I have found my place at last. What 
do you say to that?” He spoke hurriedly, 
anxiously, but with no shame in his voice, 
rather with honest pride. 

“What do I say?” Elinor answered with 
a soft little laugh ,—all this seemed as nothing 
to her. Besides she had known it for a long 
time, longer than he imagined. “1 will say 
anything you wish, Deck.” 

What could he desire more ? 

“OQ, you silly people!” was Mrs. Esterly’s 
comment and congratulation when they stood 
hooded and cloaked under the porte-cochére 
at last, waiting for the carriage ; “ when all 
this might have been a year ago or more, and 
saved a deal of heart-ache.” And she 
glanced at Elinor as she spoke. 

Deck had taken a heavy plaid from his 
own shoulders and was throwing it over Eli- 
nor’s white wrap to shield her from the chill 
night air. “ Are you sorry ?” she asked, anx- 
iously searching his face, under the gas-light. 

“No, a thousand times no,” he answered. 
At which Mrs. Esterly wondered ; but Elinor 
understood it all, and was content. 


—qqoO8Obn +o a ————— 


THE SONG-SPARROW. 


GLIMMERS gray the 
There, beside the 


leafless thicket, 
garden gate, 


Where so light from post to picket 
Hops the sparrow, blithe, sedate, 
Who, with meekly folded wing, 
Comes to sun himself and sing. 


It was there, perhaps, last year, 
That his little house he built ; 
For he seems to perk and peer, 
And to twitter, too, and tilt 
The bare branches in between, 
With a fond, familiar mien. 


Once, I know, there was a nest, 
Held there by the sideward thrust 
Of those twigs that touch his breast ; 
Though ’tis gone now. Some rude gust 
Caught it, over-full of snow,— 
Bent the bush ;—and stole it so. 


So too our own nests are tossed, 
Ruthless, by the wreaking wind, 
When, with stiffening winter’s frost, 
Woods we dwelt in, green, are thinn’d 
Of leafage all, and grown too cold 
For wing’d hopes purely summer-souled. 
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But if we, with spring-days mellow, 
Wake to woful wrecks of change, 
And the sparrow’s ritornello 
Scaling still its old sweet range ; 
Can we do a better thing 
Than, with him, still build and sing ? 


O, my sparrow, thou dost breed 
Thought in me beyond all telling ; 
Shootest through me sunlight, seed, 
And fruitful blessing, with that welling 
Ripple of ecstatic rest, 
Gurgling ever from thy breast ! 


And thy breathing, breeze-like, stirs 
In my veins a genial flood, 


Such as through the 


sapwood spurs, 


Swells and shapes the pointed bud 
Of the lilac; and besets 
The hollows thick with violets. 


Yet I know not any 


charm 


That can make the fleeting time 
Of thy sylvan, faint alarm 
Suit itself to this rough rhyme : 
Still my ruder rhythmic word 
Stifles thy rare strain, dear bird. 


And, however thou hast wrought 
This wild joy on heart and brain, 
It is better left untaught. 


Take thou up the 


song again : 


There is nothing sad afloat 
On the tide that swells thy throat. 


THE LATER LIFE AND RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.* 


Wut e the fate and future of the Christian | 
religion in no wise depends upon the senti- | 
ments of Abraham Lincoln, yet the life and | 
character of this remarkable man belong to the 
public, to tell for evil or for good on coming 
generations ; and as the attempt has been 





* The accompanying article was originally prepared 
by its author (the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, in Springfield, Illinois), as a lecture, and has 
been repeatedly given in that form to various audiences. | 
At the request of the Editor of ScrrmNneR’s MONTH- 
Ly, to whom it seemed that the testimony contained in 
the lecture was of permanent value, it is here presented 
with slight alterations, and with no departure from 
the rhetorical style which was determined by its ori- 
ginal purpose. 


made to impute to him the vilest sentiments, 
even to his dying day, it is fitting and just that 
the weakness and infidelity charged upon his 
later life should not go down unchallenged to 
posterity. The latest biography of Mr. Lin- 


| coln, published under the name of Col. W. H. 


Lamon, but with the large co-operation of Mr. 
W. H. Herndon, concerns itself with the en- 
deavor to establish certain allegations injuri- 
ous to the good name of that illustrious man, 
whose tragic and untimely death has conse- 
crated his memory in the hearts of a grateful 
nation. Two charges in this biography are 
worthy of especial notice and disproof,—the 
charge that he was born a bastard, and the 
charge that he died an infidel. Mr. Lamon 
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begins his pleasing task by raising dark and 
unfounded insinuations as to the legitimacy | 
of his hero, and then occupies from twen- 
ty-five to thirty pages with evidence to prove 
that Mr. Lincoln was a confirmed infidel, 
and died playing a “sharp game on the Chris- | 
tian community :” that, in his “ morbid ambi- | 
tion for popularity,” he would say good Lord | 
or good Devil, “adjusting his religious senti- | 
ments to his political interests.” In meeting | 
these insinuations and charges I shall neces- 
sarily have recourse to political documents and 
papers, but it shall not be my aim to parade 
Mr. Lincoln’s political opinions, further than 
to eliminate from his writings and speeches 
his religious sentiments. 

As to the ungracious insinuation that Mr. 
Lincoln was not the child of lawful wedlock, 
I have only to say that it is an insinuation 
unsupported by a shadow of justifiable evi- 
dence. ‘The only thing on which Mr. Lamon 
bases the insinuation is, that Ae has been 
unable to find any record of the marriage of 
Mr. Lincoln’s parents. Just as if it would 
be any evidence against the fact of their 
marriage if no record could be found. If 
every man in this country is to be considered 
as illegitimate who cannot produce his pa- 
rents’ certificate of marriage, or find a record 
of it in a family Bible anywhere, there will 
be a good many very respectable people in 
the same category with Mr. Lincoln. Such 
an insinuation might be raised with as much 
plausibility in the case of multitudes of the 
early settlers of the country. It is a ques- 
tionable act of friendship thus to rake “ the 
short and simple annals of the poor,” and 
upon such slender evidence raise an insinua- 
tion so unfounded. But I am prepared to 
show that if Mr. Lamon has found no record 
of the marriage of Mr. Lincoln’s parents, it 
is simply because he has not extended his re- 
searches as faithfully in this direction as hé 
has in some others. It appears that there is 
a well-authenticated record of the marriage of 
Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, and, in 
the same connection, the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln and Sarah Lincoln. Hearing that 
the Hon. J. C. Black, of Champaign, IIL, a 
warm personal friend of Mr. Lincoln, had 
in his possession several papers, given to 
him soon after Mr. Lincoln’s death by a 
member of the family, and among them a 
leaf from the family Bible containing the 
record of the marriage of Mr. Lincoln's pa- 
rents, I at once telegraphed to him in re- 
lation to this record, and have in my pos- 
session the following letter, which will explain 





itself ;:— 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., Jan. Sth, 1873. 
J. A. REED: 

DeEaR SirR—Your telegram of the 7th reached me 
this A.M. In reply permit me to say that | was in 
possession of the leaf of which you speak, and which 
contained the record of the marriage of Thos. Lin- 
coln and Nancy Hanks, the birth of Abraham Lincoln 
and Sarah Lincoln. The leaf is very old, and is the 
last page of the Apocrypha. It was given to me, with 
certificate of genuineness, by Dennis F. Hanks in 
1866. I have sent both record and certificate to Wm, 
P. Black, Att’y at law, 131 Laselle street, Chicago, IIL, 
and duly by him delivered to the Illinois Historical 
Association. Hon. I, N. Arnold called on my 
brother and obtained the originals for use in a revised 
edition of his life of Lincoln, and I understand that 
since then they have passed into the hands of Robt. 
Lincoln, Esq., where they were when I last heard from 
them. Hoping that what I have written may be of 
some use, I remain very truly yours, 

J. C. BLACK, 


Presuming that the first of Col. Lamon’s 
libels upon Mr. Lincoln's memory is thus 
sufficiently disposed of, I proceed to consider 
the charges against his religious life and char- 
acter. ‘The best refutation of these charges 
lies on the pages of the book in which they 
are advanced. However skeptical Mr. Lin- 
coln may have been in his earlier life, Mr. 
Lamon persists in asserting and attempting 
to prove that he continued a confirmed skep- 
tic to the last: that he was an unbeliever in 
the truth of the Christian religion, and died 
an infidel; that, while “he was by no 
means free from a kind of belief in the super- 
natural, he rejected the great facts of Chris- 
tianity as wanting the support of authentic 
evidence ;” that, “during all the time of his 
residence at Springfield and in Washington, 
he never let fall from his lips an expression 
which remotely implied the slightest faith in 
Jesus Christ, as the Son of God and the Sav- 
iour of men ;” that “he was at all times an in- 
fidel.” From twenty-five to thirty pages of ev- 
idence is produced in proof of this allegation. 

But all this positive statement as to Mr. 
Lincoln’s persistent and final infidelity is 
contradicted by the admissions of the book 
itself. It is admitted that there did come a 
time in Mr. Lincoln’s life at Springfield 
when he began to affiliate with Christian peo- 
ple, and to give his personal presence and 
support to the church. It is admitted that 
he did so plausibly identify himself with the 
Christian community that “his New Salem 
associates and the aggressive deists with 
whom he originally united at Springfield 
gradually dispersed and fell away from his 
side.” Here is the fact, openly and squarely 
stated by Mr. Lamon, that Mr. Lincoln, 
even while at Springfield, did make such 
a change in his sentiments and bearing to- 
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ward the Christian community, that “the 
aggressive deists and infidels with whom he 
originally united gradually dispersed and fell 
away from his side.” He no sooner turned 
away from them in sentiment than they 
turned away from him in fact. 

But how does the biographer attempt to 
explain this? How does he account for this 
admitted and observable change in Mr. Lin- 
coln’s life, that relieved him of the presence 
of so much aggressive deistical company ? 
Why, by means of an explanation that kills the 
accusation itself—an explanation that fastens 
upon Mr. Lincoln the very charge of hy- 
pocrisy against which he professes to defend 
him. He accounts for this admitted and ob- 
servable change in the attitude of Mr. Lin- 
coln towards the Christian community, not by 
supposing that there was any sincerity about 
it, but by affirming that he was trying “to 
play a sharp game on the Christians of Spring- 
field!” It was because “he was a wily poli- 
tician, and did not disdain to regulate his 
religious manifestations with reference to 
his political interests :" and because, “ seeing 
the immense and augmenting power of the 
churches, he aspired to lead the religious 
community, foreseeing that in order to 
his political success he must not appear an 
enemy within their gates.” And yet, if we 
are to believe Col. Lamon, he was an enemy 
all the while at heart; and while attending 
church, and supporting the Gospel, and mak- 
ing Sabbath-school speeches, and speeches 
before the Bible Society, he was at -heart a 
disbeliever of the truth and an antagonist 
of the cause which he professed to be sup- 
porting. In other words, he was all these 
years playing the arrant hypocrite ; deceiving 
the Christian community and wheedling it for 
political purposes; playing the réle of a 
gospel hearer in the sanctuary, and a hail 
fellow well met with profane fellows of the 
baser sort in the private sanctum of infidelity 
or “aggressive deism.” 

Strangely enough, however, Col. Lamon 
and his companion in authorship not only 
praise Mr. Lincoln's greatness, but laud his 
singular conscientiousness and integrity of 
motive almost to perfection. Says Mr. Hern- 
don, “ He was justly entitled to the appella- 
tion, Honest Abe;” “honesty was his pole 
star; conscience, the faculty that loves the 
just and the right, was the second great qual- 
ity and forte of Mr. Lincoln’s character.” 
“He had a deep, broad, living conscience. 
His great reason told him what was true and 
good, right and wrong, just or unjust, and his 
conscience echoed back the decision, and it 





was from this point he spoke and wove his 
character and fame among us. His con- 
science ruled his heart.” (See Herndon’s 
letter in Carpenter's Life of Lincoln.) 

In confirmation of this, Mr. Lamon goes 
on to show that Mr. Lincoln scorned every- 
thing like hypocrisy or deceit. In fact he 
makes his hero to be such a paragon of hon- 
esty and conscious integrity of motive that 
he would not undertake to plead a bad cause 
before a jury if he could possibly shift the 
responsibility over on to some other lawyer, 
whose conscience was not quite so tender. 
He brings in the testimony of a most repu- 
table lawyer of another place in confirmation 
of this, who states: “‘ That for a man who was 
for a quarter of a century both a lawyer and 
a politician, Mr. Lincoln was the most honest 
man I ever knew. He was not only morally 
honest but intellectually so. He could not 
reason falsely ; if he attempted it he failed. 
In politics he never would try to mislead. 
At the bar, when he thought he was wrong, 
he was the weakest lawyer I ever saw.” “ In 
a closely contested case where Mr. Lincoln 
had proved an account for a client, who was, 
though he knew it not, a very slippery fellow, 
the opposing attorney afterward proved a 
receipt clearly covering the entire case. By 
the time he was through Mr. Lincoln was 
missing. The court sent for him to the hotel. 
‘Tell the judge,’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘ that I 
can’t come ; my hands are dirty and I came 
over to clean them.’ ” 

Page after page is thus taken to show 
Mr. Lincoln’s singular conscientiousness 
and honesty, his incapability of hypocrisy or 
deceit, as a lawyer, a politician and a gentle- 
man. And yet these consistent biographers 
go back on all this testimony of their own 
mouths when they come to explain the ad- 
mitted change in his life, when he began to 
lean toward the church, and the “aggressive 
deists” parted company with him. Then 
they find it convenient to call him a “ wily 
politician,” who is “playing a sharp game 
with the Christians;” “the cautious pre- 
tender who does not disdain to regulate 
his religious manifestations with reference to 
his political interests.” They saddle upon 
him the vilest hypocrisy and deceit, and 
make him “act the liar’s part,” in order to 
send him down to posterity an infidel. On 
one page they reason that Mr. Lincoln 
could not have made any such admissions of 
his belief in the Christian religion as have 
been maintained, as such admissions would 
be contrary to his well-known character ; on 
the next page they affirm that Mr. Lincoln 
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could not act the hypocrite ; and on a third 
they do not hesitate to attribute to him the 
very grossest duplicity, in their zeal to fasten 
on him the charge of permanent skepticism. 
They go back on their own logic, eat their 
own argument, and give the lie to the very 
charge they are laboring with such consider- 
able pains to establish. 

The book, therefore, I repeat, bears on 
its own -pages the best refutation of the 
charge it makes against Mr. Lincoln. Surely, 
such serious inconsistency of statement, such 
illogical absurdity, even, could hardly have 
escaped the notice of the biographers if some 
preconceived opinion had not prejudiced their 
minds and blinded their eyes. The animus 
of the book and the purpose for which it 
was written are only too apparent. 

Perhaps it might suffice to rest the refu- 
tation of this charge against Mr. Lincoln’s 
religious character on the internal evidence 
of Col. Lamon’s volume, with which I have 
thus far been occupied. But there is some- 
thing to be said concerning the authenticity 
and accuracy of the testimony by which the 
charge seems to be supported. 

I have been amazed to find that the prin- 
cipal persons whose testimony is given in 
this book to prove that their old friend 
lived and died an infidel, never wrote a word 
of it, and never gave it as their opinion 
or allowed it to be published as covering 
their estimate of Mr. Lincoln’s life and 
ligious views. They were simply familiarly 
interviewed, and their testimony misrepre- 
sented, abridged and distorted to suit the pur- 
pose of the interviewer, and the business he 
had on hand. 

The two gentlemen whose names are most 
relied upon, and who stand first on the list of 
witnesses to establish the charge these biog- 
raphers have made, are the Hon. John T. 
Stuart, and Col. Jas. H. Matheny, of Spring- 
field, old and intimate friends of Mr. Lincoln. 


re- 








Hon. John T. Stuart is an ex-member of | 
Congress, and was Mr. Lincoln’s first law | 
partner,—a gentleman of the highest standing | 


and ability in his profession, and of unim- 
peachable integrity. Mr. Lamon has attribu- 
ted to Mr. Stuart testimony the most dis- 
paraging and damaging to Mr. Lincoln's 
character and opinions,—testimony which 
Mr. Stuart utterly repudiates, both as to 
language and sentiment, as the following 
letter shows :— 


SPRINGFIELD, Dec, 17th, 1872. 
Rev. J. A. REED: 
Dear Str—My attention has been called to a 
statement in relation to the religious opinions of Mr. 


| 


Lincoln, purporting to have been made by me, and 
published in Lamon’s Zife of Linco/n, The language 
of that statement is not mine ; it was not written by 
me, and I did not see it until it was in print. 

I was once interviewed on the subject of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s religious opinions, and doubtless said that Mr. 
Lincoln was in the earlier part of his life an infidel. I 
could not have said that ‘* Dr. Smith tried to con- 
vert Lincoln from infidelity so late as 1858, and 
couldn’t do it.” In relation to that point, I stated, 
in the same conversation, some facts which are omit- 
ted in that statement, and which I will briefly repeat. 
That Eddie, a child of Mr. Lincoln, died in 1848 or 
1849, and that he and his wife were in deep grief on 
that account. That Dr. Smith, then Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Springfield, at the sug- 
gestion of a lady friend of theirs, called upon Mr, and 
Mrs, Lincoln, and that first visit resulted in great inti- 
macy and friendship between them, lasting till the 
death of Mr. Lincoln, and continuing with Mrs, Lin- 
coln till the death of Dr. Smith. I stated that [ had 
heard, at the time, that Dr. Smith and Mr. Lincoln 
had much discussion in relation to the truth of the 
Christian religion, and that Dr, Smith had furnished 
Mr. Lincoln with books to read on that subject, and 
among others one which had been written by himself, 
some time previous, on infidelity ; and that Dr. Smith 
claimed that after this investigation Mr. Lincoln had 
changed his opinion, and become a believer in the 
truth of the Christian religion: that Mr. Lincoln 
and myself never conversed upon that subject, and [ 
had no persunal knowledge as to his alleged change 
of opinion. I stated, however, that it was certainly 
true, that up to that time Mr. Lincoln had never reg- 
ularly attended any place of religious worship, but 
that after that time he rented a pew in the First 
Presbyterian Church, and with his family constantly 
attended the worship in that church until he went to 
Washington as President. This much I said at the 
time, and can now add that the Hon. Ninian W. 
Edwards, the brother-in-law of Mr. Lincoln, has, 
within a few days, informed me that when Mr. Lin- 
coln conimenced attending the First Presbyterian 
Church he admitted to him that his views had under- 
gone the change claimed by Dr. Smith. 

I would further say that Dr. Smith was a man of 
very great ability, and on theological and metaphys- 
ical subjects had few superiors and not many equals. 

Truthfulness was a prominent trait in Mr. Lincoln’s 
character, and it would be impossible for any inti- 
mate friend of his to believe that he ever aimed to 


| deceive, either by his words or his conduct. 


Yours truly, 
Joun T. Stuart. 


Similar testimony, to the extent of a page 
or more of finely printed matter, Mr. Lamon 
attributes to Col. Jas. H. Matheny, of Spring- 
field, Ill., an old acquaintance of Mr. Lin- 
coln, an able lawyer and of high standing in 
the community. Mr. Matheny testifies that 
he never wrote a word of what is attributed 
to him; that it is not a fair representation of 
either his language or his opinions, and 
that he never would have allowed such an 
article to be published as covering his esti- 
mate of Mr. Lincoln’s life and character. 
Here is what this gentleman has to say, given 
over his own signature :— 























SPRINGFIELD, Dec. 16th, 1872. 
Rev. J. A. REED: 

Dear Sir—The language attributed to me m 
Lamon’s book is not from my pen. I did not write 
it, and it does not express my sentiments of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s entire life and character. It is a mere collection 
of sayings gathered from private conversations that 
were only true of Mr. Lincoln’s earlier life. I would 
not have allowed such an article to be printed over 
my signature as covering my opinion of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s life and religious sentiments. While I do be- 
lieve Mr. Lincoln to have been an infidel in his for- 
mer life, when his mind was as yet unformed, and 
his associations principally with rough and skeptical 
men, yet I believe he was a very different man in later 
life ; and that after associating with a different class 
of men, and investigating the subject, he was a firm 
believer in the Christian religion. 

Yours truly, 
Jas. H. MATHENY. 


It is unnecessary that I occupy more space 
with the rest of the testimony, as there is 
none of it given over the signature of any- 
body, save that which is given over the sig- 
nature of W. H. Herndon. All aside from 
this bears evidence of having been manipula- 
ted to suit the purpose for which it is wanted, 
and is either contradictory, or fails to cover 
the whole of Mr. Lincoln’s life. Judge 
Davis, for instance, ismadetosay: ‘I don’t 
know anything about Lincoln’s religion, nor 
do I think anybody else knows anything 
about it.” Of what value can the testimony 
be that is prefaced with such declarations of 
knowing nothing about the matter ? 

John J. Nicolay is made to testify, that 
“to his knowledge Mr. Lincoln did not 
change his views after he came to Washing- 
ton;” and yet he states in immediate con- 
nection that “he does not know what his 
views were, never having heard him explain 
them. ’ 

Jesse W. Fell either testifies, or is made 
to testify, to Mr. Lincoln’s skeptical no- 
tions. And yet Mr. Fell admits that it “ was 
eight or ten years previous to his death” 
that he believed him to be entertaining the 
views of which he speaks, “ and that he may 
have changed his sentiments after his removal 
from among us.” All this would be strange 
kind of testimony on which to convict Mr. 
Lincoln of murder in the presence of a judge 
and jury. But with such evidence it is 
sought to convict him of infidelity. 

Weare enabled to see, therefore, in the light 
of this revelation, of what “trustworthy ma- 
terials” this book is composed; how much 
Mr. Lamon’s “ names and dates and authori- 
ties, by which he strengthens his testimony,” 
are to be depended upon; and what reason 
unsuspecting or sympathizing critics and 
journalists have for arriving at the sage con- 
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clusion that Mr. Lincoln “ was, in his habit 
of thought, heterodox in the extreme to the 
close of his life, and a very different man 
from what he was supposed to be.” The evi- 
dence of this book, so far as the prominent 
witnesses are concerned, and so far as it re- 
lates to the later years of Mr. Lincoln’s life, 
is not only utterly untrustworthy, but even an 
ingenious and romantic invention. 

Having shown what claims Mr. Lamon’s 
book has to being the “ only fair and reliable 
history” of Mr. Lincoln’s life and views, 
and of what “trustworthy materials” it is 
composed, I shall now give the testimony I 
have collected to establish what has ever been 
the public impression, that Mr. Lincoln was 
in his later life, and at the time of his death, 
a firm believer in the truth of the Christian 
religion. ‘The infidelity of his earlier life is 
not so much to be wondered at, when we con- 
sider the poverty of his early religious instruc- 
tion and the peculiar influences by which he 
was surrounded. Gideon Welles, formerly 
Secretary of the Navy, in a recent article in 
the Galaxy, in accounting for the late and 
peculiar manifestation of faith which Mr. Lin- 
coln exhibited, says : “ It was doubtless to be 
attributed in a great measure to the absence 
of early religious culture—a want of educa- 
tional advantages in his youthful frontier 
life.’ This, together with the fact that his 
youth and early manhood were spent chiefly 
among a rough, illiterate and skeptical class of 
people, is amply confirmed by Mr. Lamon’s 
narrative. 

On the same authority it appears that Mr. 
Lincoln had in his former life read but few 
books, and that everything he had read, of 
an intellectual character, bearing on the truth 
of the Bible, was of an infidel sort. It does 
not appear that he had ever seen, much less 
read, a work on the evidences of Christianity 
till his interview with Rev. Dr. Smith in 1848. 
We hear of him as reading Paine, Vol- 
taire and Theodore Parker, but nothing on 
the other side. The men by whom he was 
surrounded in his earlier life, it seems, kept 
him well supplied with their kind of literature. 
He was familiar with some of the master 
spirits of infidelity and theism, but had never 
grappled with the evidences of Christianity 
as presented by the great defenders of the 
Christian faith. 

But then Mr. Lincoln’s mind was of too 
much greatness and intellectual candor to 
remain the victim of a false theory in the 
presence of clear and sufficient intellectual 
testimony. And he no sooner, in the provi- 
dence of God, was placed in possession of 
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the truth, and led to investigate for himself, 
than he stood firmly and avowedly on the side 
of the Christian religion. 

In proof of this statement, I first of all 
produce the testimony of Rev. Dr. Smith, 
Mr. Lincoln’s pastor at Springfield. In rela- 
tion to Mr. Lincoln’s opinion of Dr. Smith, it 
is only necessary for me to state that he 
stood so high in his esteem, that he gave him 
the appointment of Consul to Glasgow. 
Dr. Smith was in Scotland at the time of 
Mr. Lincoln’s death, and soon after this sad 
event, Mr. Herndon conceived the notion of 
collecting materials for his intended biogra- 
phy. He accordingly addressed a letter to Dr. 
Smith in Scotland, with the view of getting 
some information from so respectable a source 
to prove that Mr. Lincoln had died an infidel. 
In this however he was mistaken, to his evi- 
dent chagrin and disappointment. I shall 


give some extracts from Dr. Smith’s printed | 


letter, which is to be found in the Sfring- 
field Journal of March, 1867, in which he 
gives his opinion of both Mr. Herndon and 
Mr. Lincoln. 


East CAINNo, SCOTLAND, 24th Jan. 1867. 
W. H. Hernpon, Esa. : 

Sir—Your letter of the 20th Dec. was duly re- 
ceived. In it you ask me to answer several questions 
in relation to the illustrious President, Abraham Lin- 
coln. With regard to your second question, I beg 
leave to say it is a very easy matter to prove that 
while I was pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Springfield, Mr. Lincoln did avow his belief in the di- 
vine authority and inspiration of the Scriptures, and I 
hold that it is a matter of the last importance not only 
to the present, but all future generations of the Great 
Republic, and to all advocates of civil and _ re- 
ligious liberty throughout the world, that this avow- 
al on his part, and the circumstances attending it, to- 
gether with very interesting incidents illustrative of 
the excellence of his character, in my possession, should 
be made known to the public. I am constrained, 
however, most respectfully to decline choosing you as 
the medium through which such a communication 
shall be made by me. [Omitting that portion of the 
letter which bears on Mr. Herndon, I give what is 
written in vindication gf Mr. Lincoln, —J.A.R.] My 
intercourse with Abraham Lincoln convinced me that 
he was not only an honest man, but preéminently an 
upright man—ever ready, so far as in his power, to 
render unto all their dues. 

It was my honor to place before Mr. Lincoln argu- 
ments designed to prove the divine authority and in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, accompanied by the argu- 
ments of infidel objectors in their own language. To 
the arguments on both sides Mr. Lincoln gave a most 
patient, impartial and searching investigation. To 
use his own language, he examined the arguments as 
a lawyer who is anxious to reach the truth investigates 
testimony. The result was the announcement by him- 
self that the argument in favor of the divine authority 
and: inspiration of the Scriptures was unanswerable. 
I could .say much more on this subject, but as you are 
the person addressed, for the present I decline. 


assassin Booth, by his diabolical act, unwittingly sent 
the illustrious martyr to glory, honor and immortality ; 
| but his false friend has attempted to send him down to 
posterity with infamy branded on his forehead, as a 
man who, notwithstanding all he suffered for his coun- 
try’s good, was destitute of those feelings and affec- 
| tions without which there can be no real excellency 
of character. Sir, I am with due respect your obedi- 
ent servant, 
Jas. SMITH. 


N.B,.—It will no doubt be gratifying to the friends 
of Christianity to learn that very shortly after Mr. 
Lincoln became a member of my congregation, at my 


} . 
request, in the presence of a large assembly at the an- 


nual meeting of the Bible Society of Springfield, he 
delivered an address the object of which was to incul- 
cate the importance of having the Bible placed in pos- 
session of every family in the State. In the course of 
it he drew a striking contrast between the Decalogue 
and the moral codes of the most eminent lawgivers of 





antiquity, and closed (as near as I can recollect) in 
the following language: ‘‘It seems to me that nothing 
short of infinite wisdom could by any possibility have 
devised and given to man this excellent and perfect 
moral code. It is suited to men in all conditions of 
life, and includes all the duties they owe to their Crea- 
tor, to themselves, and to their fellow-men.” 
J. S. 


Mr. Lamon, aware of the importance of 
Dr. Smith’s testimony, attempts to break 
the force of it by the argumentum ad 
nauseam. He alludes to Dr. Smith as a 
gentleman of “slender abilities for the 
conversion of so distinguished a person, 
and as having in his zeal composed a heavy 
tract out of his own head to suit the particu- 
lar case, and that he afterwards drew the ac- 
knowledgment from Mr. Lincoln that it was 
unanswerable,” and that he himself is the only 
man that can testify of such an admission on 
the part of Mr. Lincoln. This is all the 
gratuitous assertion of a man who is driven to 
the wall for evidence to prove his point. 
Now John T. Stuart has already testified to 
Dr. Smith’s abilities as a theologian and a 
metaphysician having few superiors. He 
testifies to the fact that Dr. Smith’s work was 
not written to suit Mr. Lincoln’s case. It 
was written previously, before Dr. Smith ever 
saw Mr. Lincoln. Nor is it true that Dr. 
Smith is the only one who can testify to an 
admission on the part of Mr. Lincoln of a 
change of sentiments. There are many resi- 
dents of Springfield, both ladies and gentle- 
men, who can testify to this admission. I 
give one or two letters as a sample. 


SPRINGFIELD, Dec. 24th, 1872. 
Rev. Jas. A. REED: 
Drar Str—A short time after the Rev. Dr. 
Smith became pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in this city, Mr. Lincoln said to me, *‘I have been 
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reading a work of Dr. Smith on the evidences of 
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Christianity, and have heard him preach and converse 
on the subject, and I am now convinced of the truth 
of the Christian religion.” 
Yours truly, 
N. W. EDWArRDs. 


SPRINGFIELD, Jan. 6th, 1873. 
Rev. J. A. REED: 

Dear Sik—Not long after Dr. Smith came to 
Springfield, and I think very near thé time of his son’s 
death, Mr. Lincoln said to me, that when on a visit 
somewhere, he had seen and partially read a work of 
Dr. Smith on the evidences of Christianity which had 
led him to change his views about the Christian _reli- 
gion ; that he would like to get that work to finish the 
reading of it, and also to make the acquaintance of 
Dr. Smith. I was an elderin Dr. Smith’s church, and 
took Dr. Smith to Mr. Lincoln’s office and introduced 
him, and Dr. Smith gave Mr. Lincoln a copy of his 
book, as I know, at his own request. 

Yours, &c., 
Tuos, Lewis. 


There are many others who can testify 
that Mr. Lincoln, both publicly and privately 
while at Springfield, made the admission of 
his belief in the truth of the Christian religion. 
He did it in most unequivocal language, in 
addresses before the Bible Society and in 
Sabbath-school. 

I next refer to the testimony of Rev. Dr. 
Gurley, Mr. Lincoln’s pastor at Washington 
city. Even if, before his election to the presi- 
dency, Mr. Lincoln had entertained the senti- 
ments attributed to him, after he had reached 
the pinnacle of political elevation, there was 
certainly no necessity for him any longer to 
be “playing a sharp game with the Chris- 
tians,” and destroying his peace of mind by 
wearing the mask of hypocrisy. He was 
surely free now to worship where he felt 
most comfortable. But we no sooner find 
him in Washington than we find him settling 
down under the ministry of Dr. Gurley, a 
sound and orthodox minister of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Dr. Gurley was his intimate 
friend, and spiritual counselor and adviser, 
during the most trying and difficult time of 
his life. He was with him not only in the 
hours of his personal family bereavement, but 
when his heart was heavy and perplexed with 
the welfare of his country. Having been as- 
sociated with Dr. Gurley in the charge of 
his pulpit for a time previous to his death, 
and being intimately acquainted with him, I 
have had the opportunity of knowing what 
his views of Mr. Lincoln's sentiments were. 
In the funeral oration which Dr. Gurley de- 
livered in Washington, he says : 

“Probably since the days of Washington 
no man was ever so deeply and firmly em- 
bedded and enshrined in the hearts of the 
people as Abraham Lincoln. Nor was it a 














mistaken confidence and love. He deserved 
it—deserved it all. He merited it by his 
character, by his acts, and by the whole tone 
and tenor of his life. . . His integrity was 
thorough, all-pervading, all-controlling and 
incorruptible. He saw his duty as the Chief 
Magistrate of a great and imperiled peuple, 
and he determined to do his duty, seeking the 
guidance, and leaning on the arm of Him of 
whom it is written: ‘He giveth power to 
the faint, and to them that have no might He 
increaseth strength.’ 

“Never shall I forget the emphatic and 
deep emotion with which he said in this very 
room, to a company of clergymen who called 
to pay their respects to him in the darkest 
days of our civil conflict: ‘Gentlemen, my 
hope of success in this struggle rests on that 
immutable. foundation, the justness and the 
goodness of God; and when events are very 
threatening I still hope that in some way all 
will be well in the end, because our cause is 
just and God will be on our side.’” 

This was uttered when Dr. Gurley was not 
aware, as I suppose, that Mr. Lincoln had ever 
been charged with entertaining infidel senti- 
ments. While sitting in the study one day with 
him, conversing on Mr. Lincoln’s character, I 
asked him about the rumor of his infidelity 
then being circulated by Mr. Herndon. He 
said, “ I do not believe a word of it. It could 
not have been true of him while here, for I have 
had frequent and intimate conversations with 
him on the subject of the Bible and the Chris- 
tian religion, when he could have had no mo- 
tive to deceive me, and | considered him sound 
not only on the truth of the Christian religion 
but on all its fundamental doctrines and 
teaching. And more than that: in the latter 
days of his chastened and weary life, after 
the death of his son Willie, and his visit to 
the battle-field of Gettysburg, he said, with 
tears in his eyes, that he had lost confidence 
in everything but God, and that he now be- 
lieved his heart was changed, and that he 
loved the Saviour, and if he was not deceived 
in himself, it was his intention soon to make 
a profession of religion.” Language to this 
effect Mr. Lincoln, it appears, used in con- 
versation with other persons, and I refer next 
to the corroborating testimony of Noah 
Brooks, Esq., now associated with the New 
York 7Zribune. This gentleman has already 
published most*interesting testimony in rela- 
tion to Mr. Lincoln's religious sentiments in 
Harper's Monthly of July, 1865. In order 
that his testimony may be fully appreciated, 
I will here state, on the authority of a 
mutual friend, that “Mr. Brooks is himself 
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an earnest Christian man, and had the ap- 
pointment of private secretary to the Presi- 
dent, to which office he would have acceded 
had Mr. Lincoln lived. He was so intimate 
with the President that he visited him social- 
ly at times when others were refused admis- 
sion, took tea with the family, spending 
evenings with him, reading to him, and con- 
versing with him freely on social and religious 
topics, and in my opinion knows more of the 
secret inner life and religious views of Mr. Lin- 
coln, at least during the term of his presi- 
dency, than any man living.” The following 
is a letter which I have received from Mr. 
Brooks in relation to his views of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s religious sentiments :— 


New York, Dec. 31st, 1872. 
Rev. J. A. REED: 

My DEAR Sir—In addition to what has appeared 
from my pen, I will state that I have had many con- 
versations with Mr. Lincoln, which were more or less 
of a religious character, and while I never tried to 
draw anything like a statement of his views from him, 
yet he freely expressed himself to me as having ‘‘a 
hope of blessed immortality through Jesus Christ.” His 
views seemed to settle so naturally around that state- 
ment, that I considered no other necessary. His lan- 
guage seemed not that of an inquirer, but of one who 
had a prior settled belief in the fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian religion. Once or twice, speaking to 
me of the change which had come upon hin, he said, 
while he could not fix any definite time, yet it was af- 
ter he came here, and I am very positive that in his 
own mind he identified it with about the time of 
Willie’s death. He said, too, that after he went to 
the White House he kept up the habit of daily prayer. 
Sometimes he said it was only ten words, but those 
ten words he had. There is no possible reason to 
suppose that Mr. Lincoln would ever deceive me as 
to his religious sentiments, In many conversations 
with him, | absorbed the firm conviction that Mr. 
Lincoln was at heart a Christian man, believed in 
the Saviour, and was seriously considering the step 
which would formally connect him with the visible 
Church on earth. Certainly, any suggestion as to 
Mr. Lincoln’s skepticism or infidelity, to me who 
knew him intimately from 1862 till the time of his 
death, is a monstrous fiction—a shocking perversion. 

Yours truly, 
NoaH Brooks, 


The following extract I add also from Mr. 
Brooks's article in Harper's Monthly of 
July, 1865: ‘There was something touch- 
ing in his child-like and simple reliance on 
Divine aid, especially when in such extremi- 
ties as he sometimes fell into; then, though 
prayer and reading the Scriptures was his 
constant habit, he more earnestly than ever 
sought that strength which is promised when 
mortal help faileth. He said once, ‘I have 
been many times driven to my knees by the 
overwhelming conviction that I had nowhere 





else to go. My own wisdom, and that of all 
about me, seemed insufficient for that day.’ 
At another time he said, ‘I am very sure 
that if I do not go away from here a wiser 
man, I shall go away a better man for having 
learned here what a very poor sort of a man 
I am.’” 

Mr. Carpenter, author of Six Months in 
the White House, whose intimacy with Mr. 
Lincoln gives importance to his testimony, 
says that “‘he believed Mr. Lincoln to be a 
sincere Christian,” and among other proofs 
of it gives another well-authenticated admis- 
sion (made by Mr. Lincoln to an estimable 
lady of Brooklyn, laboring in the Christian 
Commission) of a change of heart, and of 
his intention at some suitable opportunity to 
make a profession of religion. 

Mr. Newton Bateman, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the State of Illinois, a 
gentleman of rare literary attainments, and 
of unquestionable veracity, has given very 
important testimony in relation to one par- 
ticular point, more especially, Mr. Lincoln's 
belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ. Both 
Mr. Herndon and Mr. Lamon persist in as- 
serting that Mr. Lincoln never used the name 
of Jesus Christ except to deny his divinity, 
and that Mr. Bateman is “ the sole and only 
man who dare say that Mr. Lincoln believed 
Jesus Christ to be the Son of God.” 

Mr. Bateman testifies that in 1860, Mr. 
Lincoln in conversation with him used the 
following language : “I know that there is a 
God, and that He hates injustice and slavery. 
I see the storm coming, and I know that His 
hand is in it. If He has a place and a work 
for me, and I think He has, I believe I am 
ready. I am nothing, but truth is everything. 
1 know I am right, because 1 know that h- 
berty is right, for Christ teaches it and Christ 
is God. I have told them a house divided 
against itself cannot stand; and Christ and 
reason say the same, and they will find it so,” 
&c. This testimony was originally given 
in Holland’s Life of Lincoln. Mr. Herndon, 
at first unwilling to impeach Mr. Bateman’s 
veracity, suggests a doubt “whether he is 
correctly reported in Holland's history ;” 
presently, however, summoning courage, he 
ventures the affirmation: ‘On my word the 
world may take it for granted that Holland 
is wrong ; that he does not state Mr. Lincoln’s 
views correctly.” He then goes on to say 
that “‘ between himself and Dr. Holland, Mr. 
Bateman is not in a very pleasant situation.” 
We have seen, however, that Mr. Herndon’s 
“word,” ina matter where his prejudices are 
so violent and his convictions so obstinate, 
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is hardly a sufficient denial with which to | 
oppose the deliberate and unretracted state- | 


ment of an intelligent and reputable witness. 
And Mr. Bateman has no need to be dis- 
turbed, so long as the “ unpleasantness” of 
his situation is occasioned by no more serious 
disconifort than Mr. Herndon'’s unsupported 
contradiction. As the matter now stands, 
Mr. Herndon offers a denial, based on general 
impressions as to Mr. Lincoln’s character, 
against the direct, specific, and detailed testi- 
mony of a careful and competent man as to 
what he heard with his own ears. Mr. Hern- 
don simply did not hear what Mr. Bateman 
did hear ; and is in the position of that Irish- 
man on trial for his life, who, when one witness 
swore directly that he saw the accused com- 
mit the crime, proposed to put upon the 
stand a dozen witnesses who could swear they 
did not see him. 

Mr. Lamon also states that Mr. Bateman 
is a respectable citizen, whose general repu- 
tation for truth and veracity is not to be im- 
peached, but his story, as reported in Hol- 
land’s Life of Lincoln, is so inconsistent with 
Mr. Lincoln’s whole character that it,must 
be rejected as altogether incredible. Un- 
fortunately, however, for Mr. Lamon, he 
has not so impressed us with the trustworthy 
nature of the materials of his own book, as 
that we can afford to distrust the honesty 
and integrity of either Dr. Holland or Mr. 
Bateman for his sake. If anybody's story 
of Mr. Lincoln’s life and sentiments is to be 
“rejected as inconsistent and altogether in- 
credible,” the testimony thus far would seem 
to indicate that it is Mr. Lamon’s story. At 
least that is the “unpleasant situation” in 
which we shall leave the matter, so far as 
Mr. Bateman and Dr. Holland are con- 
cerned in it. 

jut Mr. Bateman is not the only one who 
can testify that Mr. Lincoln did use the 
name of the Saviour, and believed him to be 
the Christ of God. I have given several in- 
stances already in which he used the name 
of Christ as his Saviour, and avowed that he 
loved him. Moreover, he could not have 
avowed his belief in the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, as many witnesses testify, if he 
did not believe Jesus to be the Christ of 
God. 

To the various testimony which we have 
thus far cited it only remains for me to add 
the testimony of his own lips. In his address 
to the colored people of Baltimore, on the 
occasion of the presentation of a copy of 
the Bible, Mr. Lincoln said: “In regard to 
this great Book, I have only to say, it is the 
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best gift which God has ever given to man. 
All the good from the Saviour of the world 
is communicated to us through this Book.” 

To the Hon. H. C, Deming, of Conn., he 
said that “the article of his faith was con- 
tained in the Saviour’s condensed statement 
of both law and gospel—‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ ” 

Mr. Herndon affirms that Mr. Lincoln did 
not believe in the ‘Christian dogma of the 
forgiveness of sin:” he believed that ‘God 
would not and could not forgive sin. He did 
not believe in forgiveness through Christ, 
nor in fact in any doctrine of forgiveness. 
In reading Mr. Lincoln’s proclamations, how- 
ever, we find that he does very distinctly re- 
cognize the doctrine of the forgiveness of 
sin on the part of God, and very earnestly 
implores the people to seek the forgiveness 
of their sins. In his proclamation of a fast- 
day, August, 1861, are these words : 

“And whereas, it is fit and becoming in 
all people, at all times, to acknowledge and 
revere the supreme government of God; to 
bow in humble submission to his chastise- 
ments ; to confess and deplore their sins and 
transgressions, in the full conviction that the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
and to pray with all fervency and contrition 
for the pardcn of their past offenses, and for 
a blessing on their present and prospective 
action,” etc. 

Read also his proclamation enforcing the 
observance of the Christian Sabbath in the 
Army and Navy, and ask yourself, Could an 
infidel have done this ? 

The President, Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, desires and enjoins the orderly observance 
of the Sabbath by the officers and men in the military 
and naval service. The importance for man and 
beast of the prescribed weekly rest, the sacred rights 
of Christian soldiers and sailors, a becoming deference 
to the best sentiment of a Christian people, and a due 
regard for the Divine will, demand that Sunday labor 
in the Army and Navy be reduced to the measure of 
a strict necessity, The discipline and character of the 
National forces should not suffer, nor the cause they 
defend be imperiled, by the profanation of the day 
and the name of the Most High. At this time of 
public distress, adopting the words of Washington in 
1776, ‘* Men may find enough to do in the service of 
God and their country without abandoning themselves 
to vice and immorglity.” The first general order 
issued by the Father of his Country, after the Decla- 
ration of Independence, indicates the spirit in which 
our institutions were founded and should ever be 
defended : ‘* The General hopes and trusts that every 


officer and man will endeavor to live and act as be- 
comes a Christian soldier defending the dearest rights 
and liberties of his country.’ 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
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Besides all this, we find Mr. Lincoln often 
using the very language of the Saviour, as 
not only expressing but giving the sanction 
of Divine authority to his own views and 
opinions. What a remarkable instance of it 
in the solemn words that fell from his lips 
in his last inaugural, as he stood on the steps 
of the Capitol! Standing upon the verge of 
his grave, as he was that day, and addressing 
his last official words to his countrymen, his 
lips touched as with the finger of inspiration, 
he said :— 

“The Almighty has His own purposes. 
‘Woe unto the world because of offenses, for 
it must needs be that offenses will come ; but 
woe unto the man by whom the offense 
cometh.’ Ifwe shall suppose that American 
Slavery is one of these offenses which, in the 
providence of God, must needs come, but 
which, having continued through His appoint- 
ed time, He now wills to remove, and that He 
gives to both North and South this terrible 
war as the woe due to those by whom the of- 
fense came, shall we discern any departure 
therein from those Divine attributes which 
the believers in a living God always ascribe 
to him? Fondly do we hope, fervently do we 
pray, that the mighty scourge of war may pass 
away. Yet if God will that it continue until 
all the wealth piled by the bondman’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil 
shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood 
drawn with the lash shall be paid with another 
drawn by the sword, as was said three thou- 
sand years ago, so must it still be said, ‘ The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” 

Thus it appears, that whether Mr. Lincoln 
was ever accustomed to blaspheme the name 
of Jesus Christ or not, or whether he was ever 
accustomed to deny His divinity or not, as his 
defamers allege, he is willing, in the last 
eventful days of his life, standing at the 
nation’s Capitol, in the hearing of the swelling 
multitude that hangs upon his lips, to use the 
language of that Saviour to adorn and give the 
sanction of Divine authority to one of the most 
remarkable sentences of his official address. 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, of Chicago, an in- 
timate acquaintance of Mr. Lincoln, and who 
is engaged in a review of his work on Mr. Lin- 
coln’s life, writes me that “from the time he 
left Springfield, with the touching request for 
the prayers of his friends and neighbors, to the 
day of his death, his words were the words of 
a Christian, revering the Bible, and obeying its 
precepts. A spirit of reverence and deep re- 


ligious feeling pervades nearly all the public 
utterances and state papers of his later life.’ 








The following interesting testimony from 
Rev. Dr. Byron Sunderland, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Washington City, gives 
us a little insight into the philosophy of Mr. 
Lincoln’s mind and religious sentiments :-— 


WASHINGTON City, Nov. 15th, 1872. 
Rev. Jas. A. REED: 

Dear Bro,—It was in the last days of 1862, 
about the time Mr. Lincoln was seriously contemplat- 
ing the issuing of the Emancipation proclamation, that 
I, in company with some friends of the President, call- 
ed upon him, After some conversation, in which he 
seemed disposed to have his joke and fun, he settled 
down to a serious consideration of the subject before 
his mind, and for one half-hour poured forth a volume 
of the deepest Christian philosophy I ever heard. 
He began by saying— 

** The ways of God are mysterious and profound 
beyond all comprehension—‘ who by searching can 
find Him out ?’ Now, judging after the manner of men, 
taking counsel of our sympathies and feelings, if it 
had been left to us to determine it, we would have had 
no war. And going further back to the occasion of it, 
we would have had no slavery. And tracing it still 
further back, we would have had no evil. There 
the mystery of the universe which no man can solve, 
and it is at that point that the human understanding 
utterly backs down. And then there is nothing left but 
for the heart of man to take up faith and believe and 
trust where it cannot reason, Now, I believe we are 
all agents and instruments of Divine providence. On 
both sides we are working out the will of God ; yet how 
strange the spectacle! Here is one half the nation 
prostrated in prayer that God will help them to de- 
stroy the Union and build up a government upon the 
corner-stone of human bondage. And here is the 
other half equally earnest in their prayers and efforts 
to defeat a purpose which they regard as so repug- 
nant to their ideas of human nature and the rights 
of society, as well as liberty and independence. 
They want slavery ; we want freedom. They want a 
servile class ; we want to make equality practical as far 
And they are Christians, and we are 
They and we are praying and fighting for 
results exactly the opposite. What must God think of 
such a posture of affairs? There is but one solution 
—self-deception, Somewhere there is a fearful heresy 
in our religion, and I cannot think it lies in the love of 
liberty and in the aspirations of the human soul, 

** What I am to do in the present emergency time 
will determine. I hold myself in my present position 
and with the authority vested in me as an instrument 
of Providence, I have my own views and purposes. 
I have my convictions of duty, and my notions of what 
is right to be done. But I am conscious every moment 
that all Iam and all I have is subject to the control 
of a Higher Power, and that Power can use me or 
not use me in any manner, and at any time, as in His 
wisdom and might may be pleasing to Him. 

** Nevertheless, I am no fatalist. I believe in the 
supremacy of the human conscience, and that men are 
responsible beings ; that God has a right to hold them, 
and will hold them, to a strict personal account for the 
deeds done in the body. But, sirs, I do not mean to 
give you a lecture upon the doctrines of the Christian 
religion. These are simply with me the convictions 
and realities of great and vital truths, the power and 
demonstration of which I see now in the light of this 
our national struggle as I have never seen before. 
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God only knows the issue of this business. He has 
destroyed nations from the map of history for their 
sins. Nevertheless my hopes prevail generally above 
my fears for our own Republic. The times are dark, 
the spirits of ruin are abroad in all their power, and 
the mercy of God alone can save us.’’ 

So did the President discourse until we felt we 
were imposing on his time, and rising we took our 
leave of him, confident that he would be true to those 
convictions of right and duty which were derived from 
so deep a Christian philosophy. 

Yours truly, BYRON SUNDERLAND, 

The Rev. Dr. Miner, Pastor of the first 
Baptist Church of Springfield, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Lincoln, and 
visited him and his family in Washington 
previous to his death, has left most interesting 
testimony in reference to Mr. Lincoln’s re- 
ligious sentiments, confirmatory of what has 
been given, and which is preserved in the 
archives of the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Miner sums up his impressions of Mr. Lin- 
coln as follows: “All that was said during 
that memorable afternoon I spent alone with 
that great and good man is engraven too 
deeply on my memory ever to be effaced. I 
felt certain of this fact, that if Mr. Lincoln 
was not really an experimental Christian, he 
was acting like one. He was doing his duty 
manfully, and looking to God for help in 
time of need ; and, like the immortal Washing- 
ton, he believed in the efficacy of prayer, and 
it was his custom to read the Scriptures and 
pray himself.” And here I would relate an 
incident which occurred on the 4th of March, 
1861, as told me by Mrs. Lincoln. Said she : 
“Mr. Lincoln wrote the conclusion of his 
inaugural address the morning it was deliver- 
ed. ‘The family being present, he read it to 
them. He then said he wished to be left 
alone for a short time. The family retired 
to an adjoining room, but not so far distant 
but that the voice of prayer could be dis- 
tinctly heard. There, closeted with God 
alone, surrounded by the enemies who were 
ready to take his life, he commended his 
country’s cause and all dear to him to God's 
providential care, and with a mind calmed with 
communion with his Father in heaven, and 
courage equal to the danger, he came forth 
from that retirement ready for duty.” 

With such testimony, gathered from gentle- 
men of the highest standing, and much more 
that I could add to confirm it, I leave the 
later life and religious sentiments of Abra- 
ham Lincoln to the dispassionate and chari- 
table judgment of a grateful people. While 
it is to be regretted that Mr. Lincoln was 
not spared to indicate his religious senti- 
ments by a profession of his faith in accor- 
dance with the institutions of the Christian 





religion, yet it is very clear that he had this 
step in view, and was seriously contemplating 
it, as a sense of its fitness and an apprehen- 
sion of his duty grew upon him. He did not 
ignore a relation to the Christian church as 
an obsolete duty and an unimportant matter. 
How often do we hear him thanking God for 
the churches! And he was fast bringing his 
life into conformity to the Christian standard. 
The coarse story-telling of his early days was 
less indulged in in his later life. Hon. 
Isaac N. Arnold, and Mr. Carpenter, as well 
as Mr. Lincoln’s physician at Washington, Dr. 
Stone, all testify that “while his stories and 
anecdotes were racy, witty and pointed be- 
yond all comparison,” yet they “ never heard 
one of a character needing palliation or ex- 
cuse.” His physician, Dr. Stone, testifies 
that “Mr. Lincoln was the purest-hearted 
man he ever came in contact with.” 

His disposition to attend the theater in 
later life (if to any one it seems to need 
apology) was not so much a fondness for the 
play-house as a relief from his mental anxie- 
ty, and an escape from the incessant pressure 
of visitors at the White House. “It isa 
well-known fact,” says Dr. Miner, “that he 
would not have been at the theater on that 
fatal night, but to escape the multitude who 
were that evening pressing into the White 
House to shake hands with him. It has 
been said that Mrs. Lincoln urged her hus- 
band to go to the theater against his will. 
This is not true. On the contrary, she tried to 
persuade him not to go, but he insisted. He 
said, ‘I must have a little rest. A large and 
overjoyed, excited people will visit me to- 
night. My arms are lame by shaking hands 
with the multitude, and the people will pull 
me to pieces.’ He went to the theater, not 
because he was interested in the play, but 
because he was care-worn and needed quiet 
and repose. Mrs. Lincoln informed me that 
he seemed te take no notice of what was going 
on in the theater from the time he entered it 
till the discharge of the fatal pistol. She said 
that the last day he lived was the happiest of 
his life. The very last moments of his con- 
scious life were spent in conversation with 
her about his future plans, and what he 
wanted to do when his term of office expired. 
He said he wanted to visit the Holy Land and 
see the places hallowed by the footprints of 
the Saviour. He was saying there was no 
city he so much desired to see as Jerusalem ; 
and with that word half spoken on his tongue, 
the bullet of the assassin entered his brain, and 
the soul of the great and good President was 
carried by angels to the New Jerusalem above.” 
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THE VANE ON THE SPIRE. 


Dunc the bitter and death-bringing days of the winter and spring of 1872, I often watched the gilded 
arrow that swings upon the spire of the Methodist church. And it always had a meaning for me—some- 
times sad, a few times glad, and always true. Day after day, week after week, that arrow pointed North— 
pointed East—a/ways North, always East—like the finger of Fate. The chill winds blew; the cold storms 
came ; there were beds of languishing ; there were new-made graves. Frost, sorrow and death ruled the air 
in company. And all the while the arrow told the story. 

At last there came some genial days, when flowers blossomed, birds sang, the weak grew strong and the 
graves were green. 

The arrow on the spire had swung round to the South ; it told the story still. It was no longer the finger 
of Fate, but a thing of beauty—a piece of aérial jewelry. It had eloquence enough to inspire a little song, 
had there been anybody to write it. 


UNDER the sun and under the moon, Ah, it swings due South to the zephyr’s thrill ! 
Silver at midnight, golden at noon, In the yellow noon it lies as still 

Could Dian have lost it out of her hair ? As a speckled trout by the drowsy mill, 
Phoebus’s quiver have shaken it there ? 

That wonderful arrow sweeping the air ! WE-‘le the bugle of Gabriel wakes the sod 
There’ ’ : And the beautiful life in the speechless clod, 
There’s an arrow aloft with a feather’d shaft Till the crowded June is a smile for God ! 
That never has flown at the bow-string’s draft, 

And the goldsmith has hidden the blacksmith’s craft. Resurrection to-day !_ For the roses spoke ! 


Resurrection to-day! For the rugged oak 


For its heart is of iron, its gleam of gold, In a live green billow rolled and broke ! 


It is pointed to pierce, and barb’d to hold, 


And its wonderful story is hardly told. And the spider feels for her silken strings, 


And the honey-bee hums, and the world has wings, 


It is poised on a finger from sun to sun, ; Baa pe 
And blent with the blue the bluebird sings. 


And it catches the glimmer of dawn begun, 


And is floating in light when the day is done. , 
a ee a a ee While the cloud is ablaze with the bended bow, 


And it turns at the touch of a viewless hand, And the waters white with the lilies’ snow, 
And it swings in the air like a wizard’s wand On the motionless arrow, all in a row, 
By the tempest whirled and the zephyr fanned. 





Are four little sparrows that pipe so small 
Their carol distills as the dewdrops fall, 
And we only see they are singing at all ! 


And the sinewy finger that cannot tire 
Is the lifted hush of the old church spire, 
That vanishes out as Heaven is nigher ; 


: ’ Now the arrow is swung with a sweep so bold 

And the arrow upon it the rusted vane, Where the Day has been flinging its garments gold 
As true to its master as faith to fane, | Till they stain the sky with a glow untold. 

That is swinging forever in sun and rain. 


Ah, the cardinal point of the wind is West ! 
And the clouds bear down in a fleet abreast, 
And the world is as still as a child at rest. 


Right about to the North! And the trumpets blow, 
And the shivering air is dim with snow, 
And the earth grows dumb and the brooks run slow ; 


And the shaggy Arctic, chilled to the bone, There’s a binnacle light like an angry star ! 

Is craunching the world with a human moan, | And the growl of a gun with its crash and jar ! 
And the clank of a chain in the frozen zone ; | And a roll of a drum where the angels are ! 
And the world is dead in its seamless shroud, | And it tumbles its freight on the dancing grain, 
And the stars wink slow in the rifted cloud, | And it beats into blossom the buds again, 

And the owl in the oak complains aloud. | And it brightens a world baptized in rain. 


And the arrow is true to the iceberg’s realm And it gladdens the earth as it drifts along, 

As the rudder stanch in the ghastly whelm : ‘ : 

With al ac dion Reaseiliin ti tanta 6 And the meadow is green and the corn is strong, 
a ee And the brook breaks forth in the same old song. 


Is it welded with frost as iron with fire ? 
Up with a blue-jacket ! Clamber the spire 
And swing it around to the point of desire ! 


As I looked for the arrow it hung there yet, 
With the drops of the rain its barb was wet, 
And the sun shone out in a crimson set, 

It sways to the East! And the icy rain, 





With the storm’s “long roll” on the window-pane And behold aloft in the ruddy shine — 
And a diamond point on the crystal vane ! Where the crystal water again was wine, 


it hallowed the dart like a touch divine ! 
And the cattle stand with the wind astern, And & Sates aes - 


And the routes of the rain on eave and urn, Under the sun and under the moon 
s ’ 


As the drops are halted and frozen in turn, Silver at midnight, golden at noon, 


Are such pendants of wonder as cave and mine Could Dian have lost it out of her hair ? 
Never give to the gaze when the torches shine, 
But right out of Heaven and half divine ! 





Phcebus’s quiver have shaken it there ? 
That wonderful arrow sweeping the air! 
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A TEN DAYS’ DRAMA. 


THE June foliage was at its fullest above 
and about the little stream of the Leise: 
what with the leaves overhanging, and the 
long waving water-weeds that grew profusely 
in the river's bed, one was hardly conscious 
of a river at all; peering through the boughs, 
one seemed to be looking down into a green, 
glass-bright hollow, and a second glance was 
almost needed to see that that translucent 
luster was the slow current of the Leise, slid- 
ing noiselessly over its thick carpet. 

Two young girls, walking in the little park 
through which the Leise flows, had stopped 
on the bank, where one of them was vainly 
catching at a twig of a tall, slender tree that 
leaned away over the water. 

“ How very provoking!” saidshe. “Iam 
sure it is what Paul described—but it is just 
out of my reach. If I only had a boat 
now!” 

There was a rustle at a little distance low 
down among the branches, something flashed 
up into the air and back again, and then a 
hand andarm and a head presented themselves 
above the bank, apparently rising straight out 
of the water like a river-god. In the hand 
was a green bough, a bough broken from that 
same tantalizing tree. 

The two girls had started back a little at 
this sudden apparition. There was a look in 
the stranger’s eyes as if he rather enjoyed 
their discomfiture, though his tone betrayed 
nothing of the sort. 

“ Down in my boat under the bank there, 
said he, indicating a shelving hollow, “I 
overheard your wish, and took the liberty of 
making my oar of some use.” 

“Thank you,” said the elder of the pair, 
taking the branch from his extended hand. 
“J am afraid you have been a sufferer from 
your politeness,” she added after a moment's 


hesitation, looking at the great drops with | 


which the falling oar had spattered him. 

“ Not at all,” he answered, speaking to her, 
but looking at the other. “I had almost 
forgotten water was not my natural element— 
and no bad one either in this heat. Boating 
is the pleasantest way, perhaps, of getting 
through these summer mornings: don’t 
you think so?” now addressing himself 
directly to the younger lady. 

She only smiled in reply: a lovely smile, 
breaking up the cheek into delicious curves 
and tints that would have enraptured a 
painter. But the other answered, rather dis- 
tantly, that they were not particularly skilled 
in boating, and then, with another word of 








thanks, walked away, leaving the river-god 
once more to his green solitude. 

He parted the branches to look after them 
with a rather ungod-like expression, some- 
thing between a smile and a_ sneer on his 
face. “English frost!” he muttered, then 
the next moment, “ But English beauty !—O 
that I were a glove upon that hand, to touch 
that cheek! When I think of some of the 
Juliets I have had to apostrophize—bah ! 
But that girl needs no stretch of imagina- 
tion.” 

_ Meanwhile his unknown beauty was saying 
in her soft voice : 

“ Not twenty-four hours in Griinthal, and 
an adventure already! 1 wonder who he is ; 
he does not look like these heavy people 
here. At least there is so much comfort in 
a little place like this, one finds out directly 
about everybody else. What makes you so 
silent, Lina?” with a quick side-glance at 
her companion, who walked along with her 
eyes straight before her, not showing by so 
much as a word or look that she heard. “It 
was not my fault, you know, dear, that he 
spoke to me.” 

I.ina understood the hint. A color came 
into her pale face. “If it were not for 
Paul !”—she began and stopped short. “ But 
what nonsense to think of minding anything 
you can say!” she concluded with a kind of 
tolerant contempt. 

Miss Rosa Rochester laughed a soft little 
good-humored laugh. In their whole ac- 
quaintance Lina had not once seen her out 
of temper. 

“IT have found out our romantic friend, 
Lina,” said she, later in the day. 

** Our friend!” repeated Lina Morton 
haughtily. 

“Well, your friend, then, for the honor of 
the acquaintance does belong to you.” 

Lina frowned and turned the leaves of her 
book impatiently. 

“ His name is Dornvitch,” continued Rosa 
leisurely, “he is a Hungarian actor and only 
here for a little while before his engagement 
in Berlin. I told you he was not like these 
stupid Griinthal people. The Lautenbergs’ 
cousins know him ; they say he is magnificent 
on the stage.” : 

“ Have you anything more to say?” asked 
Lina drily, fixing her eyes on her book. 

“Only that I have promised he shall show 
us the ruins on the rock this afternoon.” 

“ Rosa!” cried Lina, fairly startled out of 
her coolness, “ you have made his acquaint- 
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ance? Rosa, you have not been so impru- 
dent ?” 

“Don’t lose your—place, dear, and I will 
tell you just how imprudent I have been. 
To begin with, everybody makes everybody 
else’s acquaintance here, and I told you 
those cousins of the Lautenbergs know him 


already. He came to speak to them while | 


we were all together in the garden, was intro- 
duced to me, and began talking of the 
scenery, of course, just as we do about the 
weather at home. I happened to say how 
curious we were about those old convent 
ruins, and Minna Hildebrand began joking 
about the danger of our getting lost in some 
of the underground passages where they say 
a nun’s ghost walks, and Mr. Dornvitch said 
he could promise to keep us clear of the 
ghost, for he had spent a whole morning ex- 
ploring there, underground passages and all ; 
so then it was agreed at last that the whole 
party should go. And if you must lecture 


somebody on imprudence, Lina, there is Frau | 


Lautenberg ; her back is broad enough to 
bear the whole blame.” 

Lina was silenced, but not satisfied by 
Rosa’s raillery; not satisfied, because she 
knew Rosa too well. Experience had taught 
her what to expect ; still she could see nothing 
better than to do what she had done before : 
accept the situation and make the best 
of it. 

What was the situation now? That Dorn- 
vitch had fallen at once and desperately in 
love with Rosa, and that Rosa did not dis- 
courage him. The thing was nothing new ; 
Lina was used to seeing people so bewitched, 
and had often asked herself what charm was 
in this girl. It was as inexplicable as unde- 
niable. It could not be her mind, for she 
was far from brilliant, she said, little, and what 
she did say was little worth hearing; it was 
something more than her beauty, for it made 
itself felt in every tone and movement, in her 
very presence ; silent or speaking, seen or out 
of sight, one never forgot that she was near, 
but had the same vaguely pleasant conscious- 
ness of her that one has of sweet spring air. 
Between her and Lina there was no sympathy, 
the bond that held them together was quite 
another than mutual affection; yet Lina was 
not insensible to this charm, and more than 
once, when she had, as she considered, good 
right to be angry, she had felt her anger melt 
away before it. She did not love nor even 
like her ; she regarded her often with disap- 
proval, sometimes with indignant scorn, yet 
she yielded to her fascination all the same. 

Convent ruins did well enough for a begin- 


ning. Inalittle time Dornvitch had become 
as much a part of the daily routine as the 
morning coffee. He was not to Lina’s taste, 
| nor ever would be, still she could not but ac- 
| knowledge an improvement in him since their 
| first meeting; he was the better, as any 
| human being must be, for the entrance of 
| some real feeling and meaning into his life. 
| It might not be a very lofty or enduring 
| passion, but for the time it certainly did 
| improve him. So thought Lina, looking at 
the question abstractly; but when it came 
| to a personal point of view she was some- 
| what disquieted. He might probably not 
| choose to be improved at the expense of 
| his happiness ; and besides, since there was 
| nothing in Rosa’s manner to set him right, the 
| chances were that when he discovered how he 
| had been played with he would be worse in the 
| end. Did Rosa realize the seriousness of the 
game? Lina felt herself impelled to speak a 
| word of warning. 

we You know, Rosa,” said she, “I am not 
| in the habit of interfering with your amuse- 
| ments, but I think Mr. Dornvitch is too much 
| in earnest not to deserve some consideration 
} from you.” 

Rosa was leaning back in a large chair, 
playing, juggler-wise, with two shuttle-cocks, 
whose motions her eyes apparently followed 
with the greatest interest ; the sleeves falling 
from her arms showed their beautiful curve ; 
her whole attitude was the perfection of co- 
quettish grace. She didnot answer till she 
had finished counting the score. 

‘Wonders will never end,” she said, then, 
‘since you are taking up Dornvitch’s cause. 
I thought you disliked him.” 

‘Cannot you understand,” rejoined Lina 
warmly, “a feeling of justice independent of 
personal like or dislike ?” 

“ Do you mean J ought in justice to care 
as much for him as he for me ?” asked Rosa, 
leaning forward on one hand, a look of inno- 
cent perplexity on her parted lips and in her 
arched blue eyes. Lina looked at her, and 
for the hundredth time forgot displeasure in 
thinking how lovely was the rose-leaf of her 
cheek, and the clustering chestnut hair in 
which the slant sunlight from the window was 
making spots and rings of gold. 

*T wonder, Rosa,” she said at last,“ whether 
you are a careless child or a heartless woman.” 

“1 wish I could tell you, dear,” said Rosa, 
beginning her game again. 

A considerable pause followed. “If I 








could think it possible you really cared for 
him,” said Lina then, “ I should not so much 
blame you.” 
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“Do you speak for Paul too?” said Rosa 
quietly. 

That stopped Lina. She knew she did not 
speak for Paul. Paul could and would for- 
give Rosa anything but the losing her. 
Between the fear of acting against his interest 
and the wonder if it were his best interest 
after all, she was silent, till Rosa, tossing her 
playthings aside, got up and came to her. 

“ You dear unkind Lina,” said she, kneeling 
down by her and putting her arms around 
her, “you know you can’t break with me 
for Paul’s sake, and I am glad of it, for I 
want you to like me—I can’t endure not to 
have people like me.” 

Was that the key to Rosa’s character, Lina 
wondered. She did not more than half believe 
in the caress, yet it was pleasant to her. She 
bent her head and kissed the upraised flower- 
sweet face. 

“Let us be friends, Rosa,” said she. “ You 
know you must always be dear to me for 
Paul’s sake, and if I ever seem unkind it is 
not that I mean it, but because you make me 
anxious. Now give me a kiss and promise to 
let your Romeo see you would like him better 
in some other réle.” 

“ Very well, dear,” said Rosa, readily giv- 
ing the kiss. 

At their next meeting, her manner toward 
him was very cool and distant. Of course he 
could not fail to perceive and be disquieted 
by so sudden a change. He followed her with 
his eyes as if beseeching an explanation, but 
she would not seem to notice the mute en- 
treaty. . 

‘What is the matter with you to-day ?” he 
said at last. “Are you punishing me for a 
fault Ido not know? That is very cruel.” 

He had spoken almost in a whisper, but 
Rosa raised her voice, as Lina fancied, for her 
special benefit. 

‘‘ The matter ? with me?” she repeated. 
“ If anything, I suppose it is the heat ; there 
is not a breath of air, and yet one has a right 
to expect a breeze by a river.” 

He looked at her, impatient that she should 
imagine him to be so easily deceived; then 
his eyes brightened at an idea suggested by 
her words : 

“ This river is a selfish one,” said he, “gnd 
keeps all its breezes for itself. But I am in 
its secrets, and I will steal you one if you will 
let me take you just round the curve there,” 
for the little boat he knew would hold but 
two. “Come! you are not afraid to trust 
yourself?” as she hesitated. 

“ I know I should be,” said Gertrude Hil- 
debrand. “I wonder you like to go there 


’ 








so much, Mr. Dornvitch. The Leise is the 
most deceitful little stream, it is full of 
bottomless holes under those green weeds ; 
people go down and never come up again.” 

““One can die but once,” said Dornvitch. 

“ But you have no right to die yet,” said 
Rosa, with a kind of careless gayety, “ you 
cannot be spared.” 

*T will not die so long as you want me,” 
said he, and the look he gave her contradict- 
ed his jesting tone. ‘ Otherwise, I don’t 
know how I have forfeited a man’s natural 
privilege of dying when his time comes.” 

** By becoming a public character,” answer- 
ed Rosa, laughing. 

Dornvitch’s face darkened. “I am not that 
to you,” said he. 

Rosa appeared not rightly to understand. 
“‘ No, that is true, unfortunately, and my cu- 
riosity is something not to be described—does 
that offend you?” smiling at the impatient 
movement he made. 

“Yes, it does offend me, your curiosity—I 
do not want it—I am not ambitious to have 
you think of me as a puppet set to play for 
your amusement!” 

He was of a more sensitive nature than she 
had imagined, thought Lina, who, nearer than 
the rest, had caught the low-spoken words. 
She rather wondered what Rosa would answer. 

“Let us change the word,” said Rosa softly. 
“For curiosity say interest ; I suppose you 
will allow me to be interested in your—art,” 
with a little hesitation which implied a great 
deal. 

“ As belonging to me,” he returned, witha 
fixed look at her from under brows still 
somewhat bent. She looked back at him 
archly. 

‘*Come out of the tragic mood, please, or 
I shall never dare to tell you of our plot 
against you. Some of us,” and she threw a 
laughing glance at Minna Hildebrand, “ who 
consider our talents wasted in private life, 
think it would be a pity not to make hay while 
the sun shines—you being the sun! Will 
you undertake our drill and gratify my— 
interest ?” 

“I will do whatever you wish,” he said, 
with the slightest possible stress on the pro- 
noun, 

This was the first Lina had heard of the 
“ plot,” and she heard of it now with anything 
but pleasure. But the others, who had been 
silent listening to these last words, looked 
delighted. 

“ Now, then!” exclaimed Minna, clapping 
her hands, “we have only to choose our 
piece.” 
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“ Ah!” said Gertrude, with her head senti- 
mentally on one side, “ if we could have the 
Lady of Lyons, with Mr. Dornvitch for 
Claude!” 

“ And you for my Pauline,” said Dornvitch 
to Rosa, again dropping his voice and looking 
passionately in her half-averted face. 

“I? Oh! I am no actress,” said Rosa 
evasively. Lina’s eyebrows involuntarily went 
up. 

“As much as I actor, if we played that 
together,” said he. 

There was no absolute necessity for under- 
standing this speech, and Rosa took no notice 
of it. She turned to Lina, who had risen 
and was putting up her sketch. 

“You are not going in, Lina? Stay and 
hear our plan—” 

“‘T have heard the whole,” answered Lina, 
making her tone as meaning as she dared. 
“ And I cannot stay, I have to write to Paul ; 
have you any message for him, Rosa?” 

“‘ Nothing particular,” answered Rosa, and 
the furtive defiance of her manner did not 
escape Dornvitch's observation any more than 
that latent something in Lina’s voice. As soon 
as the latter was out of hearing— 

“Who is Paul ?” he asked suddenly. 

The unexpectedness of the question, per- 
haps, too, something in the tone in which it 
was put, brought the blood to Rosa’s cheeks 
and made her hesitate a moment. 

“Paul is my—my friend, Miss Morton’s 
brother,” said she. 

“ Ah!” said Dornvitch, who was going over 
by a new light the morning’s incidents— 
Rosa’s varying manner and Lina’s abrupt 
departure, coldness, confusion, severity and 
defiance—and putting his own interpretation 
on the whole. 

He was roused out of his abstraction by 
the somewhat excited tone of the discussion 
which had been going on apropos of the Lady 
of Lyons. 

“I cannot imagine,” Louise Lautenberg 
was saying energetically, “how so much sym- 
pathy and admiration come to be wasted 
on Claude Melnotte. For my part, I always 
thought him a detestable hero—deceitful, 
good for nothing.” 

“But that was because he was in love,” 
pleaded Gertrude, “which makes all the 
difference, you know.” 

“T know it makes it all the worse,” re- 
turned her cousin indignantly. 

“Do you think that?” said Dornvitch ina 
low voice to Rosa. “ Is not something to be 
pardoned to love?” 

“ What is not to be pardoned to rea/ love ?” 





answered Rosa, looking up at him with her 
heavenly-blue eyes. He looked back into 
them as if he would see through into her 
secret soul, but those lovely eyes were not 
easy to read for all their transparent azure. 

When she saw Lina again— 

“ Did you write to Paul?” she asked 
lightly. 

“ Not yet,” said Lina. 
him, Rosa?” 

Rosa was arranging the flowers she had 
gathered, and went on with her task before 
replying, as if it were a matter of more mo- 
ment than the question. Lina watched her 
anxiously. 

“I do not choose to be threatened with 
Paul,” she said at last, composedly—* you 
are his sister, and of course will doas you like 
about writing to him; you know whether he 
would thank you, I suppose, for what will 
certainly be the consequence of your bringing 
him here to play the tyrant.” 

Again Lina was silenced. Such was Paul’s 
infatuation, as she said to herself, that she be- 
lieved he would never forgive her were she to 
be the means of breaking off his engagement. 
Sooner than run that risk, she would continue 
still a little longer the silent witness of what 
seemed to her a kind of daily treachery to- 
ward him. It was but a question of a few days, 
after all. Very shortly he would join them, 
and then the burden would be lifted from her 
shoulders: till then she must bear it with 
what patience she might. 

But as for this new scheme, most distasteful 
as she knew it would be to Paul, she was re- 
solved at any rate to give it no active coun- 
tenance. On some pretext she refused taking 
any part, which, however, did not prevent its 
prospering all the same. Claude Melnotte 
had been abandoned with many a regretful 
sigh from Gertrude, and the piece fixed upon 
was a pretty little trifle in which Minna had 
once already played. It was named Z’ Amour 
et le Hasard, and turned on the embarrass- 
ments besetting a pair of lovers whose union 
on the very eve of accomplishment is repeat- 
edly frustrated by one chance after another. 
The closing scene finds them hand in hand 
before the priest, and this time, as the curtain 
fal, their troubles are at last supposed to be 
over. 

The first rehearsal was naturally a great 
event to the members of the little company, 
wholly unprofessional with the exception of 
Dornvitch. Only one of their number was 
behind-time, that was the priest, and as he 
played an important part in the action of the 
drama, Dornvitch, after a little impatient wait- 
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ing, went in search of him. But he was not 
to be found. One of the servants remem- 
bered to have seen him leave the house an 
hour befoce, further than which nothing was 
known ofhim, Whether he had mistaken the 
time set, or whether his stroll had carried him 
too far, at any rate he was out of the way and 
no one had the least idea where to look for him. 

Dornvitch was knitting his brows over this 
contretemps when his eyes fell on a familiar 
face, the face of an old stage-acquaintance, 
one Hopfygart, who had reached Griinthal only 
that morning, and was yawning away the in- 
terval before he could leave it. 

“Ha, Hopfgart!” said Dornvitch, “ you 
come just in time to help me,” and taking his 
arm he explained the dilemma as they walked 
along. 

The rehearsal went on now. The final 
scene was reached, where the lovers, standing 
together before the priest, are supposed to 
complete the often-interrupted ceremony. 

“1 think it would be more satisfactory,” 
said Minna Hildebrand jestingly, “ if the spec- 
tators could see them fairly married. After 


so many accidents, it will seem as if something | 


must happen after the curtain falls.” 

** Suppose we change it to suit ourselves,” 
suggested Gertrude, quite charmed with the 
idea. ‘*Come, Miss Rochester, let the cere- 
mony go on.” 

“Rosa!” said Lina Morton, in a startled 
whisper. 

But for this warning it is probable Rosa 
would not have consented to the play, but 
the antagonistic spirit was roused now. 
‘* Very well,” said she, lending herself to the 
joke, “if it will set your mind at rest, 
Minna, it would be a pity not to finish the re- 
hearsal.” 

‘A kind of rehearsal, besides, for Mon- 
sieur Chose,” mischievously whispered Min- 
na, who had caught up some idea about Paul. 
Dornvitch heard the words. Rosa felt the 
hand that held hers tremble and then tighten 
its grasp; a quick glance was exchanged be- 
tween him and Hopfgart, who had been 
standing looking doubtful and disturbed, seek- 
ing Dornvitch’s downcast eyes as if for some 


instruction. “Go on,” said Dornvitch hur- 
riedly. Hopfgart, who had his own reasons 


for wishing to keep fair with him, did not wait 
for a second bidding, and amid the mirth of 
the thoughtless party the mock ceremony 
proceeded. 

“Why, Mr. Dornvitch,” cried Minna with 
a laugh when it was over, “ you are perfectly 
white ! you could not look more in a panic if 
it were real!” 








He muttered something in reply, but the 
words were indistinct, and the color did not 
come back to his face. 

‘Who knows if he really has not a wife 
hidden away somewhere, and this reminds 
him of her?” whispered Gertrude, always 
ready to run away with a wild idea, “ actors 
are so peculiar.” 

Lina Morton, to whom this was addressed, 
made no reply, hurrying off by herself, too 
bitterly offended with Rosa to trust herself to 
speak. The others went out into the garden, 
dispersing here and there, till Dornvitch and 
Rosa were quite alone. 

They walked on together awhile, but 
scarcely speaking until they reached the park 
which adjoined the garden. Dornvitch stopped 
short, leaning against the cliff above the river- 
bank, his eyes moodily following the gentle 
curve of the Leise. 

“ Indeed you are very pale, Mr. Dornvitch,” 
said Rosa, rather wondering what might be 
the matter. ‘“ Come more into the shade ; if 
you have a headache the sun will make it 
worse.” 

He lifted his eyes and saw her smiling on 
him. He caught her hands suddenly. “ Tell 
me you will forgive me,” he almost gasped— 
“you said it could be forgiven—to love—” 

He broke off. His agitation was so extreme 
that it excited Rosa’s curiosity. 

“I promise to forgive you,” she said, light- 
ly, “ only tell me the crime, and let my hands 
go,” trying to draw them away. But he held 
them fast, looking wildly in her face. 

‘‘ The temptation was so sudden,” he said. 
“ It would free you, and you cannot be 
blamed—’” 

She blamed,—for what? or freed from 
what? She began to wonder if a sunstroke 
had affected his brain, his words were so wild. 
But she soon enough learned that there was 
meaning in them. 

Dornvitch had been led to fancy that the 
great obstacle to his love was this unknown 
Paul, who evidently possessed some hold 
over Rosa from which she seemed afraid to 
free herself. He thought, not unnaturally, 
perhaps, that she preferred himself to his 
rival, were she but at liberty to own it. Act- 
ing on this-belief, and stung at the moment 
by Minna Hildebrand’s insinuation, he had 
not been able to reject the means of cutting 
the knot chance threw inhisway. For Hopt- 
gart, vagrant as he had since become, had 
once taken holy orders, and, performed by 
him, that mockery had been a binding cere- 
mony. 

This was what Dornvitch had to say in 
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broken, breathless words, completed by the 
entreaty his eyes looked into hers, and the 
kisses his lips pressed on her hands. With 
love and remorse together he was completely 
carried out of himself, shaken to the very 
soul. Whatever of original good may have 
been in him had certainly not been increased 
by the unwholesome, factitious sort of life he 
had led. He was not much worth, perhaps, 
but he was better worth than she, for he had 
a heart and she had none. 

She was not in the least moved by his agi- 
tation ; she was simply angry, for once in her 
life thoroughly and openly angry. Her face 
set itself in hard lines that contrasted pain- 
fully with the soft, youthful coloring, and 
though she spoke quietly, he found that those 
sweet lips could say very cruel things. 

“I do not believe it,” she said, looking 
coldly in his face with the beautiful blue eyes 
which had so often held his heaven ; but that 
time was past. “It is a stage trick, suchas 
you are fond of naturally,” and she smiled 
scornfully—“ it is not true.” 

“It zs true,” he said, in a very different 
tone now, and dropping the hands she again 
tried to free. “ And if you talk of trickery !— 
what do you call the tones and looks you 
have been giving me unless you cared for me ? 
Oh, you do care for me, Rosa,—you must,” 
his voice softening again. ‘ You are angry 
with me just now, but ”— 

“TI do not care for you,” she interrupted, 
“nor ever shall. I have never given you any 
reason to suppose sucha thing. You seem 
too well acquainted with my affairs to need 
any more information ; but since you know so 
much, at least you understand that there is 
some one besides me with whom you will have 
to reckon if you dare to persist in the claim 
you have made.” 

The tone was yet more cutting than the 
words. As he listened he had grown paler 
still with passion, but he made one last effort 
to control himself and soften her. 

** Only hear me, Rosa” — 

“J will not hear you call me that,” she 
broke in, turning to go. 

He sprang after her then and crushed her 
hands together in his. ‘“ You prefer another 
name? Do not fear I will forget -you have a 
right to mine now! I will not forget it, nor 
shall you / And as for your boasted cham- 
pion, the sooner we settle our claims the bet- 
ter—with the devil judge between us!” 

For one moment the passion that mastered 
him almost mastered her too ; but directly her 
natural incapacity for emotion restored her 
self-possession, together with something like 








contempt for such a display of feeling. She 
looked at him with a kind of curiosity, her 
brows just a little raised. “ You forget we 
are not on the stage,” she said, coolly. With 
that she turned and left him, he looking after 
her with eyes where rage vainly strove for the 
first place. The battle between them was 
unequal, for he loved her. 

Rosa carried her trouble straight to Lina, 
as indeed, with all her willfulness at other 
times, she was in the habit of doing, and Lina 
was too much shocked to remember anger 
now. How far under the circumstances such 
a ceremony might be binding she had no 
idea, but the doubt was dreadful. What 
would it be to Paul! And then, with a heavy 
heart, she remembered that it was to Paul 
they must look in this crisis. 

**T suppose I must write to Paul at once,” 
she said, lifting her pale face from her hands. 
It was odd to note the tacit understanding 
that the difficulties of this task were to fall on 
her—not on Rosa. 

“Of course ; Paul is our only hope now. 
He will be furious, I know,” added Rosa, 
laughing, “but at least I shall not be the 
only victim. Mr. Dornvitch is likely to meet 
his match in Paul.” 

Paul's sister looked at her, wondering at 
the light tone. ‘That anger should make her 
unheedful of Dornvitch’s very evident suffer- 
ing and her own share in it was comprehen- 
sible, but there was no anger in Rosa’s man- 
ner now—nothing, as Lina fancied, but a kind 
of enjoyment of the “situation.” 

“Well, dear,” she said, rising, “ having 
made confession, I suppose I may go and 
get a little rest? It may be very roman- 
tic to be a heroine in this sort of thing, but it 
is certainly very wearing.” 

She did not look worn by it, not half as 
much as Lina did. A slight, unusual excite- 
ment, perhaps, a little more color on the soft 
cheek and light in the large eyes,—that was 
the only difference. Did she regard “ this 
sort of thing,” with the pain and shock it in- 
volved for others, merely as a drama played 
for her diversion ? wondered Lina, as she set 
about her letter. 

It was no easy one to write, with the doubt 
of saying too much or too little, and she was 
still hesitating over it when the door behind 
her opened softly, and a hand was laid on her 
shoulder. She looked round; it was Paul 
himself. 

She sprang up, pushing aside the paper lest 
he should catch his name there—her first in- 
stinctive thought to spare him a moment 
longer. 
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“Paul! you have got through sooner than 
you expected ?” 

“Yes, and stolen a march on you and 
Rosa. Where is Rosa?” 

“Rosa is lying down. No, she is perfectly 
well,” anticipating his anxious question. 
** But—but she is in such trouble!” 

“What, again?” said he, a queer kind of 
smile in his frown. ‘ Well, I am here to put 
an end to that /” he added grimly. 

“Ob, Paul! if it were only that!” 

He looked at her and saw her very unusual 
agitation. ‘ Whateverit is, only tell me the 
worst at once,” he said, quietly, but she saw 
his features contract and whiten, and dared 
not prolong his suspense. 

He listened without comment to her rapid 
story, asked a few questions when it was fin- 
ished, then silently rose and went to the door. 
She followed him. ‘“ Where are you going, 
Paul ?” she said, beseechingly. 

‘“*To find that man,” he answered, remov- 
ing, though gently enough, the detaining hand 
on his shoulder. 

Paul’s sister was always a little afraid of 
him, and not the least in this seemingly quiet 
mood. She knew the uselessness of inter- 
ference, much as she dreaded from this meet- 
ing. She went back to her seat and pressed 
her face close down on her folded arms, as if 
by deadening setise she might deaden thought 
as well during her period of suspense, while 
in the next room Rosa slept the sleep of the 
innocent. 

It would be hard to say what attraction 
drew Rosa and Paul together, for two human 
beings more unlike could not well have been 
found; unlike, not with the variation which 
often blends into harmony, but with that radi- 
cal difference that is apt to make discord. 
But there was the fact, however it might be 
accounted for. As muchas it was in her power 
to care for any person Rosa cared for Paul; 
not exactly with her heart, for, except ina 
strictly physical sense, she had none—but per- 
haps with a kind of reflex of his own intensity of 
feeling, for Paul’s was the stronger nature, 
and he loved her with all the force, all the 
latent fire, of a reserved and seemingly cold 
temperament ; loved her all the more, perhaps, 
as against a perpetual inward protest. 

He walked on now with a fury under his 
outward composure that might well have 
justified his sister’s fears. Little more than 
she did he know how far such a claim might 
hold, but, beyond the doubt, the mere claim 
itself was torture to one of his organization. 
To find his rival was the one thought that now 
stood out clearly in the whirl of his passion : 





what was to be the aim, the end, of such a 
meeting he hardly told himself ; only, to find 
him, to stand once face to face with him, that 
was all he asked. 

He made his way directly to the river, 
where, as he had gathered, Dornvitch was 
likely to be found. Plunging through the 
first opening in the bushes to the path down 
by the waterside, he stood still and looked 
uncertainly up and down the stream. At 
length he saw a small boat coming round the 
bend above, and in it, as it approached, a 
man’s figure lounging back. 

“Are you Dornvitch ?” he called out ab- 
ruptly. Dornvitch, for he it was, guessed the 
situation at once. 

“Ts it Monsieur Paul ?” he returned, 
mockingly. “Then you come too late.” 

“Scoundrel!” cried Paul hoarsely, his 
hands clenching themselves in the desire to 
throttle him—*“ we will see that.” 

“To our better acquaintance!” shouted 
back Dornvitch, springing to his feet with a 
mocking gesture. The boat trembled and 
shot out of sight. 

The blood was beating too hotly across 
Paul’s eyes for him to see clearly through the 
dazzle of the sun onthe water. When he 
found that the boat had disappeared, his only 
thought was that Dornvitch had slipped under 
one of the woody overhanging banks with the 
intention of getting out of his way. “ Cow- 
ard!” he called aloud in his rage as he sprang 
forward, ‘Coward! where are you hiding ?” 
But not a breath answered his taunts. There 
was neither sound nor movement, save the 
little fret of the water where it curled rounda 
great stone lying in mid-current. 

All at once his bewildered gaze fixed itself 
on some object visible a little past this rock. 
It was the boat bottom upwards. 

Only then a’‘suspicion of the truth flashed 
upon him, Looking round he saw some one 
busy in a neighboring field, who at his 
shout came running to the place. But the 
man shook his head as he listened. 

“He went down under the boat, most 
likely,” said he, “ perhaps got a blow when 
she turned over. He's found a deep enough 
grave by this—one he won't rise out of this 
side of Judgment Day. Our river keeps what 
it gets,” he added, with a kind of grim satis- 
faction in such a stream. 

Paul turned sick,-as he stood there in the 
warm sunlight and saw the play of colors on 
the green-filled water and heard the soft purr 
of the current over the prey it had swallowed, 
and remembered how his own heart had 
been hot with rage, but now ; how he had 
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called out taunting words to the corpse even 
then sinking out of all mortal sight. The 
terrible perplexity hitherto wholly absorbing 
his mind was indeed thus terribly solved ; but 
that Paul was incapable of making his first 


thought ;—in the presence of this man’s sudden | 


death, he could think only how he had himself 
been longing for it, and for the moment he 
felt like a murderer. 

Leaving the man to carry the news of the 
accident to the hotel, he staggered up the bank 
and mechanically made his way back to his 
sister. She sprang up anxiously, turning pale 
at the record she read in his face. 

“‘What has happened, Paul?” she cried, 
catching his arm as he dropped into a seat. 

Before he could answer, Rosa came hurry- 
ing in. 
took no notice of Paul’s presence. 

“Lina!” she said, breathlessly, ‘do you 
know ? have you heard—Dornvitch—” 

“What! what!” cried Lina, with a hor- 
rible sinking of heart. 

“He is drowned!” 

“Paul!” gasped his sister under her breath, 
“it was not—” She could not goon. He 
shook his head silently, understanding her 
fear. 

“Drowned in the Leise,” recommenced 
Rosa. ‘How strange it seems! Do you 
remember Gertrude Hildebrand warning him 
about the bottomless holes?” The 
shock was already passing with her ; but as for 
Paul, this sort of gossiping comment jarred on 
him inexpressibly. 


———  -——— + @ 


Her face was pale and excited. She | 


first | 


“ Don’t talk of it, Rosa,” he said shortly. 
But Rosa could not comprehend this. “ Of 
| course it is very horrible, very shocking,” she 
| began, after a pause, “but why you, of all 
| people—” 

Paul sprang to his feet and rushed out of 
the room. Rosa looked after him in aston- 
ishment. ‘“ Really, I cannot understand 
Paul,” she said at last. 

For that matter it was not the first time, 
and probably would not be the laste His 
sister comprehended better, that had he hated 
this man less he would have been more in- 
different to his fate, but that now the catas- 
trophe had come too much like an answer to 
his own revengeful desires. 

Dornvitch’s speech to Rosa had come 
strangely true: he had lived as long as she 
wanted him. Did those words of a man who 
had at least loved her in earnest come back 
to her with any sting, now that he had, as it 
were, paid his life for his love ? Not at ail. 
The first shock over, she did not hesitate to 
consider the convenience to herself of this 
man’s death. Incapable of having wished 
| for it, she was equally incapable of the re- 
| morse that would almost have bought back 
| his life at the price of its own : both feelings 
| 





were beyond her. 

Paul knew this perfectly, and so he awak- 
ened from his dream, you say! But did 
he have to learn Rosa’s character to-day? 
Does love always go by deserving in this 
| world ? 





CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES. 


SometiMEs I feel like rushing through the 
world with two placards—one held aloft in 
my right hand, Beware or CHILDREN’s Mac- 
AZINES! the other flourished in my left, 
CHILD’s MAGAZINE WANTED! A good mag- 
azine for little ones was never so much need- 
ed, and such harm is done by néarly all that 
are published. In England, especially, the so- 
called juvenile periodicals are precisely what 
they ought not to be. In Germany, though 
better, they too often distract sensitive little 
souls with grotesquerie. Our magazines 


timidly approach the proper standard in some 
respects, but fall far short in others. We edit 
for the approval of fathers and mothers, and 
endeavor to make the child’s monthly a milk- 
and-water variety of the adult's periodical. 
But, in fact, the child’s magazine needs to be 


stronger, truer, bolder, more uncompromising 
than the other. Its cheer must be the cheer 
of the bird-song, not of condescending edi- 
torial babble. If it mean freshness and heart- 
iness, and life and joy, and its words are 
simply, directly, and musically put together, 
it will trill its own way. We must not help it 
overmuch. In all except skillful handling of 
methods, we must be as little children if we 
would enter this kingdom. 

If now and then the situation have fun in 
it, if something tumble unexpectedly, if the 
child-mind is surprised into an electric rec- 
ognition of comical incongruity, so that there 
is areciprocal “ha, ha!” between the printed 
page and the little reader, well and good. 
But, for humanity’s sake, let there be no 
editorial grimacing, no:tedious vaulting back 
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and forth over the grim railing that incloses 
halt and lame old jokes long ago turned in 
there to die. 

Let there be no sermonizing either, no 
wearisome spinning out of facts, no rattling 
of the dry bones of history. A child’s mag- 
azine is its pleasure-ground. Grown people 
go to their periodicals for relaxation, it is 
true ; but they also go for information, for sug- 
gestion, and for to-day’s fashion in literature. 
Besides, they begin, now-a-days, to feel that 
they are behind the age if they fail to know 
what the April /igig says about so and so, 
or if they have not read B—’s much-talked-of 
poem in the last Argosy. Moreover, it is 
“the thing” to have the Jigyig and Argosy 
on one’s drawing-100m table. One must read 
the leading periodicals or one is nobody. But 
with children the case is different. They take 
up their monthly or weekly because they wish 
to, and if they don’t like it they throw it down 
again. Mostchildren of the present civilization 
attend school. Their little heads are strained 
and taxed with the day’s lessons. They do not 
want to be bothered nor amused nor taught 
nor petted. They just want to have their own 
way over their own magazine. They want to 
enter the one place where they may come and 
go as they please, where they are not obliged 
to mind, or say ‘yes ma’am” and “yes sir,” 
—where, in short, they can live a brand-new, 
free life of their own for a little while, accept- 
ing acquaintances as they choose and turn- 
ing their backs without ceremony upon what 
does not concern them. Of course they ex- 
pect to pick up odd bits and treasures, and 
to now and then “drop in” familiarly at an 
air castle, or step over to fairy-land. They feel 
their way, too, very much as we old folk do, 
toward sweet recognitions of familiar day- 
dreams, secret goodnesses, and all the glorified 
classics of the soul. We who have strayed 
farther from these, thrill even to meet'a hint 
of them in poems and essays. But what de- 
lights us in Milton, Keats and Tennyson, 
children often find for themselves in stars, 
daisies, and such joys and troubles as little 
ones know. That this comparison holds, is 
the best we can say of our writers. If they 
make us reach forth our hands to clutch the 
star or the good-deed candle-blaze, what more 
can be done? 

Literary skill in its highest is but the sub- 
tle thinning of the veil that life and time 
have thickened. Mrs. Browning paid her 
utmost tribute to Chaucer when she spoke of 

** ____ his infantine 
Familiar clasp of things divine.’ 
The jJigjig and Argosy may deal with 
VoL. VI.—23 





Darwinianism broadly and fairly as they. 
The upshot of it all will be something like 


** Hickory, dickery dock ! 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one 
And down she ran— 
Hickory, dickery dock !” 


And whatever Parton or Arthur Helps may 
say in that stirring article, “Our Country to- 
day,” its substance is anticipated in 


** Little boy blue ! 
Come, blow your horn ! 
The cow’s in the meadow 
Eating the corn,” 


So we come to the conviction that the per- 
fect magazine for children lies folded at the 
heart of the ideal best magazine for guown- 
ups. Yet the coming periodical which is to 
make the heart of baby-America glad must 
not be a chip of the old Maga block, but an 
outgrowth from the old-young heart of Maga 
itself. Therefore, look to it that it be strong, 
warm, beautiful, and true. Let the little 
magazine-readers find what they look for and 
be able to pick up what they find. Boulders 
will not go into tiny baskets. If it so happen 
that the little folks know some one jolly, 
sympathetic, hand-to-hand personage who is 
sure to turn up here and there in every num- 
ber of the magazine or paper, very good : that 
is, if they happen to like him. If not, 
beware! It will soon join the ghosts of dead 
periodicals ; or, if it do not, it will live on 
only in that slow, dragging existence which is 
worse than death. 

A child’s periodical must be pictorially 
illustrated, of course, and the pictures must 
have the greatest variety consistent with sim- 
plicity, beauty and unity. They should be 
heartily conceived and well executed ; and 
they must be suggestive, attractive and epi- 
grammatic. If it be only the picture of a cat, 
it must be so like a cat that it will do its own 
purring, and not sit, a dead, stuffed thing, 
requiring the editor to purr for it. One of the 
sins of this age is editorial dribbling over 
inane pictures. The time to shake up a dull 
picture is when it is in the hands of the artist 
and engraver, and not when it lies, a fact 
accomplished, before the keen eyes of the 
little folk. Well enough for the editor to 
stand ready to answer questions that would 
naturally be put to the flesh-and-blood father, 
mother, or friend standing by. Well enough, 
too, for the picture to cause a whole tangle of 
interrogation-marks in the child’s mind. It 
need not be elaborate, nor exhaust its theme, 
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but what it attempts to do it must do well, 
and the editor must not over-help nor hinder. 
He must give just what the child demands, 
and to do this successfully is a matter of in- 
stinct, without which no man should presume 
to be a child’s editor and go unhung. 
Doubtless a great deal of instruction 
and good moral teaching may be inculcated 
in the pages of a magazine ;, but it must be 
by hints dropped incidentally here and there ; 
by a few brisk, hearty statements of the dif- 
ference between right and wrong; a sharp, 
clean thrust at falsehood, a sunny recognition 
of truth, a gracious application of politeness, 
an unwilling glimpse of the odious doings of 
the uncharitable and base. In a word, pleasant, 
breezy things may linger and turn themselves 
this way and that. Harsh, cruel facts—if they 





| show-cards about 


must come, and sometimes it is important 
that they should—must march forward boldly, 
say what they have to say, and go. The ideal 
child’s magazine, we must remember, is a 
pleasure-ground where butterflies flit gayly 
hither and thither; where flowers quietly 
spread their bloom ; where wind and sunshine 
play freaks of light and shadow; but where 
toads hop quickly out of sight and snakes dare 
not show themselves at all. Wells and foun- 
tains there may be in the grounds, but water 
must be drawn from the one in right trim, 
bright little buckets; and there must be no 
artificial coloring of the other, nor great 
it, saying, “ Behold! a 
fountain.” Let its own flow and sparkle pro- 


| claim it. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A RESTORED LUNATIC. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


A Few months ago I visited one of those 
retreats for the insane by the establishment 
of which my native State has done itself 
honor. Large additions to the buildings had 
recently been made ; and the original struc- 
ture was then undergoing extensive changes, 
beautifying and modernizing it, and conform- 
ing it to the late additions, thus giving to 
the institution most of the elegancies and con- 


| had walked much farther on, and weariness 


| 
| 


veniences that architectural skill and enlight- | 


ened philanthropy could suggest. The chap- 
el, the place to me of pleasant and hallowed 
associations, was a mass of ruins, and work- 


men were busy in bringing order out of the | 


confusion. The institution, when completed, 
will be a noble pile, an ornament to the 
place of its location, and an honor to the 
State which established it, and which will 
maintain it in the future with even an increas- 
ing liberality. 

As I was passing through the halls of the 
stupendous edifice, under the guidance of its 
superintendent, speaking, as we passed along, 
a pleasant word now and then to its unfortu- 
nate inmates, I was on the gui vive to iden- 
tify the apartment which at one time had 
been the place of my own abode. ‘ Doctor,” 
said I to the superintendent, fearful that the 
changes which had been made had taken 
away the marks by which it would be known 


to me, “I would be pleased to see the old | 
third ward again.” 


He said nothing until we 





had begun to creep upon me. Entering a 
compartment that was untenanted, and half 
filled with the débris of the changes which it 
was undergoing—* This,” said he, “is the 
old third ward.” 

I entered one of its rooms alone; and 
then thought and memory began a busy work. 
This had been my home for long, long, and 
weary months. Here I had been the object 
of remark and pity to others, as others were 
now the objects of remark and pity to my- 
self. I contrasted my condition and pros- 
pects and my existing feelings with what they 


| had been when I was the hopeless tenant of 


this narrow room ; and my sensations were 
embodied in the words, “‘ What hath God 
wrought !” 

The time of my constrained occupancy of 
this ward is an epoch of my life which stands 
out prominently from all the rest of it; a lif- 
which, upon the whole, had been a cheerful 
one. Sometimes, however, a gloominess 
would steal upon me and cast its shadow over 
my mind. While it continued I enjoyed no 
blessing in possession, and was uncheered by 
any hope of good to come. At the first this 
moodiness was of a transient kind, and I 
would hide it from the view of eyen those 
most familiar with my habits of mind. When 
the cloud was lifted from my soul, and the 
cheerful sun shone in again, all things both 
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within me and without became more brilliant- 
ly lighted up than they had been before. 
But the mind grew dark again, and the cloud 
which shadowed it was darker, and the night 
was longer and gloomier than any that I yet 
had passed. Still the morning dawned at 
last; and I realized the truth of what the 
wise man says, “ Truly the light is pleasant to 
the eyes ;” forit seemed to come from ‘heaven, 
and was sent by Him who said, at first, 
“Let there be light!” and light at once 
shone throughout the realms of “chaos and 
old night.” ‘Then I fancied that my days of 
darkness all had passed away. But it was a 
foolish thought ; for soon another cloud, the 
heaviest with which I had been yet oppressed, 
settled upon and enveloped every faculty of 
my mind and soul. It floated in my mental 
atmosphere so long, that every hope that 
light would shine on me again died within 
my heart. The future was’a blank, and more 
appalling than a blank to me ; for I was filled 
with fear of greater ill to come. 

I could not comprehend the causes of my 
deep depression. My surroundings were of 
a cheerful kind. 
strong in their very tenderness. Our social 
position was a pleasant one’; and I was gather- 
ing rapidly a competence of worldly stores. 
The future was full of hope ; for in the race 
for patronage in my profession I had distan- 
ced all competitors, and my hold upon the 





My domestic ties were | 





public favor was strengthening day by day. 

As I could not find the reasons of my 
moodiness of spirits in my outward state, I 
searched within to find them there. But if 
there are few of those afflicted with the “ ills 
which flesh is heir to” who can diagnosticate 
with certainty their bodily diseases, there are 
fewer still whose minds are sick that can de- 
termine what are their mental ailments ; and 
if the former class can seldom administer 
wisely for themselves, still less often can the 
other one prescribe correctly for their more 
hidden maladies. I was ignorant of these 
truths until after I had striven long to change 
my state, and had but wearied myself in vain 
endeavors to throw my burden off. 

Deep as my despondency already was, it 
became profounder still, and it was no longer 
but a jaundiced feeling regarding whatever 
object my thoughts chanced to fix themselves 
upon ; but it took a definite direction, and 
became a deep religious melancholy. This 
was the rod which swallowed up the other 
rods ; for when this type of mental malady 
revealed itself, and I fancied that I had 
stepped beyond the bounds of hope and help, 
I could study calmly any other subject than 








the one which had become the absorbing 
topic of my thoughts. I did not think, as 
others have so often thought, when taking 
their own morbid imaginings for the teachings 
of a higher power, that I had done that deed 
of awful turpitude for which pardon has never 
been provided—sinned against the Holy 
Ghost ; but I fancied that I had rejected the 
work of Christ as the foundation of my hope, 
and that consequently I was lost—hopelessly 
and forever lost. And yet, so inconsistent 
with himself is man, while I thought that I 
refused to tread this path of safety, it seemed 
to be the only one of pleasantness and peace, 
and that those who walked therein were the 
choice ones of earth, the wise and good ; that 
light from a better world shone on their path- 
way, and that, as they journeyed on, it 
beamed more brightly still, until, before they 
reached its end, the sunlight of the perfect 
day shone on their footsteps ; and I longed— 
oh, how ardently I longed!—to become the 


| fellow-traveler of these favored ones. 


During the period in which my mind was so 
strangely wrought upon, I never doubted that 
the Bible was the word of God. My percep- 
tions were so much quickened that I saw the 
truth as I never saw it in my life before. 
These perceptions were not based on evi- 
dence alone. It was knowledge, clear and 
undoubted knowledge of the doctrine that 
it was the truth of God. But my intuitions 
failed to give me any comfort ; for I imagined 
that a curse rested on my blessings. 

My pastor and other religious people strove 
to give me peace. But I thought of them as 
the stricken man of Uz said, when harassed 
by the unskillful comfortings of his friends, 
“Ye are all physicians of no value.” My 
hallucinations were realities to me; and I 
became almost impatient at any endeavor to 
prove them to be but morbid imaginings. 
3ut there came at length a man humble in 
position and modest in pretension, yet of 
more than common powers—a man who had 
made the mind a study of his life, and who 
understood its workings, whether healthful or 
diseased, and who was skillful to discriminate 
between the symptoms of depravity and the 
evidences of disease. He pronounced me 
to be self-deceived. I told him that my views 
were not belief. alone, but consciousness. 
Mine, he said, was a*mistaken consciousness. 
The idea of mistaken consciousness was new 
tome. Its effect upon my mind was that of 
the steel in contact with the flint. It evolved 
one flash of light, but which, failing to fall 
upon a prepared combustible, sank into 
gloom again. It failed to work a lasting 
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cure when used at first; but, in the end, it 
became the most effective instrument in re- 
storing my mental equilibrium. 

Although I thought my condition to be a 
hopeless one, yet I never had more tender- 
ness of conscience than during the continu- 
ance of my troubles, I walked with circum- 
spection, careful not to do the slightest 
wrong, and watchful lest the members of my 
household should transgress even in the 
smallest point. The veriest trifles became 
offenses of the hugest magnitude, and actions 
innocent in themselves grew to be of doubt- 
ful character, leading to the commission of 
undoubted wrongs. And my excited feelings 
were thrown backward over the whole of my 
almost forgotten history. Memory awoke, 
and my past life, even in its minutest inci- 
dents, was brought up clearly to my mind 
again, and each one of its acts became in- 
vested with an importance which made me 
tremble at the view. Nothing was trivial ; 
and trifling was not a folly only, but a crime. 
There were no venial sins. Each one stood 
out in all its vastness. Conceit died within 
my soul, and I thought that I would never 
sin in the way of self-righteousness again. 

At the time when my melancholy was so 
intense that my soul was ready to sink under 
its burden, some slight relief appeared. I 
found that I had made an error in some 
transaction which it was my official duty to 
perform. It was of small importance in it- 
self, and involved no consequences worthy 
to be named. But my excited feelings built 
a mountain from the mole-hill, and I believed 
the results, pecuniary and penal, would whelm 
my family in ruin. My friends in vain made 
use of ridicule and argument to disabuse my 
mind of its foolish fear. But my apprehen- 
sions were of use to me, for they partially 
took the place of my greater trouble ; and my 
poor, overwrought brain was relieved some- 
what by the new difficulty dividing its atten- 
tion with the old one. 

Thus far there had been no hallucination 
with regard to anything extrinsic to myself. 
There was no incoherence of thought and no 
mental imbecility. But my perceptions of 
the truth were clearer, and my defense of it 
was abler than it had been, even when my 
mind was in its most healthy state. Even 
yet the processes of reasoning by which I 
reached certain conclusions are remembered, 
and are used in preference to those which 
have since been suggested to my mind. 

My mental sufferings were terrible—so 
terrible that there were moments when the 


feeling was strong upon me to brave every | 





consequence, and force my way uncalled into 
the presence of the Judge. But this, beside 
its sinfulness, I felt would be to fly from evil,— 
which, though awful beyond measure, I had 
borne thus far,—and bring that fate upon my- 
self which human nature never can endure. 
While these considerations had influence on 
my mind, I could not be guilty of the sin of 
suicide. This I know; for temptations from 
without, stronger than those which had their 
origin within, were afterward plied most busi- 
ly to influence me to commit the dreadful 
deed. 

I speak not of the enemy of souls, but 
of my fellow-men. Death involuntary, with 
which there should be commingled the least 
ingredient of hope, would have been sweet 
tome. The grave would have been a wel- 
come resting-place ; and I would have re- 
ceived the order to lie down within the “ nar- 
row house” with as much delight as the over- 
labored drudge obeys the word to retire to 
bed after his daily duties are done. 

During the period that my malady was in its 
forming stage, my friends left no means un- 
tried to restore me to my normal state. But 
they ceased their efforts when their fruitless- 
ness was seen, and only kept a watchful eye 
upon my movements; and their course in 
this was wise. At length one of their num- 
ber, and the one who had gained the firmest 
hold upon my confidence and esteem,—and I 
believe he was deputized the spokesman of 
all the others too,—suggested that treatment 
in the asylum would be efficient to restore 
the soundness of my mind again. But my 
very soul revolted at the thought of this re- 
sort. Though I was miserable, and would 
have clutched at this or anything beside 
which promised help, had I not felt an in- 
stinctive conviction that the medical adviser 
had mistaken my disease, and that his pre- 
scription instead of counteracting would in- 
crease the severity of my symptoms. They 
ceased their efforts to persuade, and proceed- 
ed without my consent or knowledge in pre- 
paring for my sequestration. 

One morning, the beginning of a delight- 
ful day in early spring, and following the 
calmest night I had passed for weeks, and 
when my nervous agitation was quieted by 
repose, and I was in a condition which, if un- 
disturbed, I have since believed would have 
been the culmination of my disease, I was 
awakened from a pleasant slumber and in- 
formed that a number of my friends had call- 
ed to have an interview with me. I did not 
suspect their purpose, and met them without 
delay. When they told me the purpose of 
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their call I was overwhelmed with indignation 
and surprise. Their purpose was to remove 
me, willing or unwilling, to one of our State 
retreats for the insane. I remonstrated, but 
without avail. I prayed to be left at my home, 
but my prayers were unheeded. Without 
premonition I was forced from the comforts 
and sympathies of home and family, to be 
shut up to the companionship of strangers 
mentally unsound, many of them unpolished 
and rude, and uncongenial in thought and 
feeling. It was done by those who thought 
the movement would be a salutary one. But 
it was a mistake, a sad and sorrowful mistake. 
The sudden, violent measure was a shock 
too terrible for my already rocking reason to 
withstand, and it fell prostrate at last. 

As the carriage bearing my friends, my 
wife, and myself was driven from my door, it 
was a moment as full of agony asif all the ills 
of life had been gathered in that single point 
of time. I was helpless, for I was bound 
as truly as though my limbs were hung with 
chains. I was hopeless, and in that word is 
expressed the sum of anguish. I had no 
friend in heaven or earth upon whom I could 
lean for help. I felt as if I stood isolated in 
the universe of God ; and I compared myself 
to a branch lopped from the parent stock, 
withered and lifeless. ‘This seems inconsist- 
ent with what I have said of my prostrate 
reason, but my mind was overthrown, and not 
destroyed. It was like a vessel torn from its 
moorings and driven before the blast, un- 
controlled by oar or rope or rudder, but not 
wrecked. 

As we traveled on toward our place of 
destination my feelings changed, and my sen- 
sations of untold misery were mitigated some- 
what, or rather were momentarily lost sight 
of, in a kind of belief that I was the chosen 
agent to perform some deed of noble heroism, 
ill-defined then and quite forgotten now. It 
was an evidence of mania, the first of a series 
of proofs that reason in my case sometimes 
left its throne. It is a merciful provision of 
“our Father in Heaven,” that when misery 
reaches the verge of intolerance the mind 
sometimes loses its balance, sensibility, both 
mental and physical, becomes blunted, and 
suffering is mitigated. 

As we went farther on I was lulled into 
a half carelessness of what might befall 
me in the time to come, and this feeling 
continued until we reached the asylum gate. 
Listless as I had become, the scene of 
beauty which then burst upon my view was 
such that I shook off my lethargy at once 


and forgot all things beside, and for the mo- 








ment was restored to the enjoyment of thdse 
feelings which were mine before: “ the hand 
of God had touched me.” The buildings, 
the lawn, the trees, and the flowers in the near 
surroundings, and then the distant prospect, 
the city, the fields, the wood, and the river, all 
together, formed a picture of most entrancing 
loveliness, and the soul could feast to full- 
ness on the lovely landscape. I spoke my 
admiration. in the exclamation, ‘‘ Beautiful ! 
beautiful! this is truly an asylum/” The 
furnishings within the house were in keeping 
with the scene without. All visible’ was 
seemliness itself, and indicated nothing of 
that which was hidden from the view. My 
taste for the beautiful in nature and in art was 
gratified ; and while under the zsthetic in- 
fluence of the scene, I thought that if what 
Ihad already seen was a correct index of 
what would be my life in the asylum my 
gloominess would soon be dissipated, and I 
submitted cheerfully to that which had seemed 
so forbidding in the prospect. I acquiesced 
in the necessity which separated me from 
family and home, bade a hopeful adieu to 
wife and friends, crossed the hall, and was 
ushered into the company of those who would 
be my close companions for a time indefi- 
nite—I could not anticipate how long. 

To those who have been raised above de- 
spair, and made to glow again with hope, be- 
cause their days of darkness seem to have 
reached a terminus at last, and then are un- 
deceived, and the word of promise which has 
been spoken to the ear is broken, the dis- 
appointment is an awful one. Assoon as I had 
gained a view of that which would be my home 
for a time, and realized the state of those who 
there would be my associates, I grew sick at 
heart, and it seemed that the beauties with 
which I had been charmed were but a whited 
sepulcher, concealing corruption and dead 
men’s bones. It seemed a sepulcher not be- 
cause the house itself displeased me, for that 
was faultless—each part nicely adapted to 
the end for which it was designed. Its rooms 
were pleasant ones, adorned with taste and 
kept perfectly clean. Its inmates were 
not harshly treated ; for all, the head and 
helps, were kind and courteous to the civil, 
and patient and forbearing with the surly and 
the turbulent. Every appliance which could 
promote the good .of those who were under 
treatment there was furnished without grudge 
or stint. But it was a sepulcher, because the 
minds of many of its inmates seemed touched 
by death and corruption. 

As I entered the place where I was to 
spend so many weary and wretched days and 
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nights, at a single glance my eye took in its 
inmates and their employments.. They were 
scattered from end to end of the hall, each 
one engaged as his own insane fancy dictated. 
The hall was a cross like the letter T, with 
the shorter limb at the end where I entered. 
Braced with his back against the wall, at the 
vertex of the angle formed by the crossing 
limbs, stood a young man of intelligent face, 
and who appeared as though he might once 
have been the favorite of a happy home ; his 
arms were crossed upon his breast, and his 
eyes immovably fixed upon a single point. 
There he stood, and, when addressed, made 
no response by look or word. 

Upon the opposite side of the narrow hall, 
crouched into as small a space as he could 
pack himself, sat an old man uttering groans 
as despairingly doleful as those we fancy are 
heard in the world of woe, and seemingly 
drawn from him by the gnawings of remorse. 

Another was laughing heartily to himself, 
as though highly enjoying the humorous 
thoughts which occupied his mind, while his 


insane features showed that any attempt to | 


discover his cause of merriment would be 
labor lost. 

One man was sweeping the hall as care- 
fully as though his welfare depended upon his 
properly executing that task ; and he magni- 
fied his work, for he soon informed me that 
the asylum was “God’s house,” and that to 
him was confided its care and oversight. Any 
attempt to interfere with his employment 
fretted him to madness. 

There was one who looked as though he 
might once have filled a prominent rank in 
society, and whose intellectual face would 
attract attention anywhere ; but when spoken 
to he would silently glare upon the one ad- 
dressing him with the appearance of a beast 
of prey. 

There was another man who paced the 
hall with the measured tread of a tragedian, 
sometimes silent and moody and melancholy, 
and again thundering out threats and oaths 
with a voice and manner as frightful as that 
of an enraged lion. 

Some were as composed and apparently as 
mentally perfect as those in whose charge 
they were, while others appeared to be human 
in form alone—their intellects withered almost 
all away. There were those who were 
scarcely decent in their attire, while others 
were dressed with a tidy neatness equal 
to that of a tailor upon promenade. There 


were many nationalities represented there, 
and almost every age, and there were merry 
faces within the ward, but the prevailing 
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look was that of melancholy. A heavy sor- 
row seemed to rest upon the souls of most, 
and each one thought of that which concerned 
himself alone. Selfishness was the trait 
which stood out more prominently than any 
other. And this I think will be found alway 
and everywhere to characterize the unsound 
in mind. For of every type of this disease 
except dementia, and sometimes of even that, 
melancholy is apt to be the great ingredient. 
This centers one’s sympathies within him- 
self, and puts in abeyance those benevolent 
motives with which he had been endowed at 
first. And as the insane are often selfish, so 
are they wretched too. There are none 
but those who feel remorse for crime who are 
so pitiable as they. The mind cannot look 
within and gaze long and steadily upon itself 
without being plunged into gloom ; and it is 
only when its look is turned without, and its 
sympathies drawn beyond itself, and it listens 
to complaints beside its own, that happiness 
returns or mental healthfulness is restored. 
My first night within the asylum was a sleep- 
less one, and this, added to the shock of the 
forced change, had a most unhealthful influ- 
ence on my mind. I arose with the dawn of 
day. It was the Sabbath—a bright and pleas- 
ant morning in the econd month of spring, 


| but my feelings were not in harmony with the 





quietude and holy calmness of the time. Soon 
after the breakfast hour had passed, most of 
the patients, attended by those under whose 
charge they were, left the house for a stroll 
over the asylum grounds. A few beside my- 
self chose to remain within. Among these 
was an old man, frail and feeble, whose totter- 
ing form and trembling limbs told of exhaust- 
ed energies, and promised an early rest where 
all shall have peace at last. I know not why, 
but he attached himself to me, and I conse- 
quently became more intimate with him than 
with any other inmate of our ward. He gave 
me the history of his disease, and I found 
that his condition was almost identical in its 
essential features with my own, and as our 
religious sentiments were similar, each gave 
his confidence to the other. 

Deranged or rational, he was a remarkable 
man. If really insane—and I suppose he 
was—he had a sufficiency of mind yet un- 
affected to make him more than the equal of 
most men. He was a scholar, and his read- 
ing had embraced th¢ circle of theology, his- 
tory, and science. He had a most retentive 
memory, and at will called up his stores of 
knowledge. He was eloquent in conversa- 
tion—his language precise and elegant. He 
illustrated his positions by history and anec- 
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dote. Of the latter he had an exhaustless 
fund, and these he applied so aptly that he 
never failed to point or beautify his subject. 
He was the superior of his fellow-patients, 
and he knew his standing ; but, shattered as 
he was, he was too politic ever to show his 
consciousness of superiority. He was a 
strange being—an admixture of incongruous 
elements. He evinced the deepest reverence 
for the Divine Saviour, having, more than any 
man I ever knew, an awful respect for Him ; 
and yet he believed that he did not have, and 
could not have, any part in the benefits of 
His salvation. When speaking of himself as 
one “ passed by,” his voice would choke, and 
his eyes fill with the evidence of his profound 
emotion; and then, in less time than it re- 
quires to write down this statement, he would 
be laughing as heartily as though he had never 
been sobered by a serious thought. He had 
sought for rest in a strange conclusion, and 
sometimes he fancied that he had found it : 
“If I cannot enjoy the consolations of the 
Christian,” he said more than once to me, “I 
will meet my fate with the calmness of philoso- 
phy.” This thought seemed sometimes to 
buoy him up ; but, poor man, even this “ ref- 
uge of lies” at length was swept away, and 
then his state was pitiable indeed. 
hinted to me a purpose of suicide, and tempt- 
ed me to thus anticipate a doom I then be- 
lieved to be inevitable. 

Another of his characteristics was a most 
strange and unamiable one. He possessed 
a wonderful insight into character, and could 
detect with certainty the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of each of the patients. When he 
found the weak and sensitive points of any of 
his companions, he would press upon that 
point; and if the one possessing it winced 
under the pressure, it would appear to give 
him exquisite delight; and sometimes he 
would goad the sufferer almost to despera- 
tion. 

I spent with this old man a large portion 
of the forenoon of that Sabbath day in earnest 
talk. He was the only man I ever met whose 
sentiments and state so nearly paralleled my 
own that we could exchange our sympathies. 
I was, in consequence, alive to the hope that 
I might find something in what he said to as- 
sist me to tread my way out of my own laby- 
rinth of horrors ; but this was not to be. Be- 
fore our conversation came to an end, one of 
those strange and sudden changes of which I 
have spoken took place; and injury rather 
than beneit resulted from our interview, 
which ended as the strolling patients returned 
to the ward. 


He often | 





Then commenced a tramp, tramp in the 
hall, the promenading of the patients through- 
out its whole. extent, and the sound of this 
was always heard except during the eating 
and sleeping times. I soon began the tramp, 
tramp like the others, but confined myself to 
narrower bounds. At this time I felt a pe- 
culiar burning sensation in my brain, as 
though a hot sirocco wind was blowing through 
my head; and then it seemed to me that, 
though sensitive as at other times, I did not 
belong to earth, but that I influenced, and was 
influenced by, intelligences different from the 
human race. I thought I could not shake 
off these influences, but yet that I was more 
powerful than they; that they were awed by 
me, and feared to approach my person nearer 
than a certain point. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, I felt a sort of pleasure from this sup- 
posed possession of superiority and power— 
a feeling which, in the retrospect, makes me 
shudder even now. I did not realize the 
fact—but I was deranged again ; yet memory 
of all these things is perfect. I have scarce 
forgotten an incident or sensation of that pain- 
ful period of my life. 

My peculiar condition lasted until the even- 
ing of that day. Then the patients, male and 
female, from all the asylum wards, who could 
be controlled at all, gathered in the chapel 
to participate in the evening public worship. 
And there I witnessed, as I never thought to 
see, the calming influence of the Gospel. 
There were those among that company as 
wild and fierce almost as was that Gadarene 
who had ‘his dwelling in the mountains and 
the tombs, and who came thence to with- 
stand the Saviour’s power; but the same 
influence which conquered him was felt 
throughout that deranged assemblage ; and 
those men and women sat through the ser- 
vice, a congregation of worshipers, devout 
and ‘orderly, an example to many who never 
were so unfortunate as tg¢ompel their sep- 
aration from the society of their fellow-men. 
The soothing influence which filled the place 
fell on myself, and I was calmed. That night 
I enjoyed the luxury of refreshing sleep. 

I purposed to avoid any intimate associ- 
ation with the old man of whom I have 
spoken ; but when we met again he seemed 
to throw a weird influence over me, and his 
conversation fascinated me as it had done the 
previous day. This continued to be the case 
during the greater part of my stay in the asy- 
lum. Sometimes he incensed and sometimes 
he disgusted me, and again and again I de- 
termined that our intimacy should cease; but 
again I was drawn to him, and his influence 
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over me was maintained until I had al. 
most regained my mental health. Then I 
was emancipated from my thraldom to him. 
Before I close this article I will refer to the 
old man again. 

After I had been in the asylum a few weeks, 
the first excitement of my dwelling there had 
been worn away. I was settling into a mo- 
notonous round of action, and the mind, in- 
stead of throwing off its melancholic stupor, 
was sinking deeper into the mire of moodiness. 
One morning, soon after the breakfast hour 
had passed, and the tramp, tramp of the day 
had begun again, and I was walking listlessly 
through the hall, the feeling of utter hope- 
lessness pressing like an incubus upon my 
soul, when the superintendent, at an unwon- 
ted time, unexpectedly appeared among us, 
and handing me a newspaper fresh from the 
press—‘* There,” said he, in a gladly excited 
tone of voice, “read that aloud to all who 
are in the hall.” The tramp was stilled at 
once, and an anxious group gathered around 
me. I saw by the displayed heading what I 
was to read: Gen. Lee had surrendered to 
Gen. Grant! The long agony was over— 
peace would soon return—the country was 
saved—the Union was restored—slavery was 
abolished, and a condition of greatness and 
glory was awaiting our reunited people in the 
immediate future. These were the thoughts 
which rapidly passed through the minds of 
reader and auditors in that apartment of an 
insane asylum on that April morning of 1865. 
Faces in that hall, familiar for their expression- 
lessness alone, were lighted up with gladness 
and gratitude—gladness for prosperity and 
peace returned at last, and gratitude tv Him 
who had begun his blessed work of bringing 
good out of the evil war! Could the jubilant 
feelings awakened by that morning reading 
have been perpetuated, more recoveries would 
have been reported from that asylum, for that 
year, than had ever been before for an_ equal 
length of time. I had then a striking proof 
of the salutary effect of pleasant emotions up- 
on shattered intellects. There was a scintil- 
lation of healthful mind flashing forth even 
through an injured medium. 

But a gloom proportionate to the joy which 
was caused by the surrender at Appomattox 
filled our halls when, a few days succeeding 
that, we knew that the “ people’s President ” 
had been stricken down, a martyr to that 
cause which he had served so well. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was mourned as truly by the in- 
mates of our asylum as by any others through- 
out the land; and the solemnly majestic 
march of his funeral cortége from the nation’s 








capital was there watched as admiringly as by 
those along whose streets it passed upon its 
way to the home of his early manhood. 

There were some of my fellow-patients in 
whose cases I was intensely interested, and 
who exercised an influence, healthful or other- 
wise, upon myself. I might fill my limits with 
a sketch of these; and some day I may at- 
tempt this task, but at present will content 
myself with one or two which may be of in- 
terest sufficient to justify their introduction 
here. A short time after my residence in the 
asylum began, a young man of about twenty- 
one years of age was added to our company. 
He had the appearance of a gentleman of edu- 
cation and refinement, and he did not falsify 
his looks. He was more than six feet in 
height, perfectly proportioned, straight as an 
arrow, and with a face radiant with intelligence 
and good-humor. 

He had not long been in the ward before 
he was drawn into the moving mass, and com- 
menced the tramp, tramp from end to end of 
the promenading hall ; but, unlike the others, 
as he tramped he filled the hall with music 
little less enchanting than that of Orpheus 
himself. He had the finest male voice I re- 
member ever to have heard, the softest and 
sweetest, and as he trilled the charming song, 
popular at that day, The Mocking-Bird, one 
could almost believe that the feathered song- 
ster of copied notes had found its way into 
our dreary dwelling-place. He was a mem- 
ber of a family high in social standing. 

This young man was direct from the higher 
classes of the first university of his native 
State—sent thence because his mind had be- 
come sickened beyond the skill of the home 
profession to relieve. For a time he rapidly 
improved, and our skillful superintendent 
hoped that he could soon be sent away to glad- 
den his home again. But there was a return of 
symptoms, aggravated in their character ; and 
the sorrowful conclusion was speedily reached 
that his case had become a hopeless one, and 
that the brilliant intellect of the pleasant, 
handsome boy would be darkened more and 
more, until death should usher him into the 
light of another world. It was an affecting 
scene when the sister of this hapless youth, 
a beautiful and loving girl, visited him in his 
asylum room. The meeting was a sad and 
tender one, although, for the sake of the afflic- 
ted brother, she strove to wear a cheerful look ; 
but as she turned to leave the room, after the 
good-bye kiss had been given, her pent-up 
feelings showed themselves in an outburst of 
tears and sobs of hopeless grief. But scenes 
like these were often witnessed within our 
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halls—the greater grief more often shown by 
the visitor than by the visited. The predic- 
tion of the superintendent respecting this 
young man’s case has proven to be correct. 
I saw him a short time since. He was then 
sinking into helpless, hopeless imbecility. 
Verily “God moves in a mysterious way!” 

Another case was that of.a lady, the wife 
of a physician of merit and standing, and the 
mother of several children,—fair and accom- 
plished, and still young,—whose mind was dis- 
ordered only enough to justify her banish- 
ment from home, for treatment in that in- 
firmary. She brought into the asylum all 
the nice proprieties of life which had charac- 
terized her in her home society—the same 
dignified demeanor, the same regard for 
neatness and becomingness of dress, and an 
attention to those courtesies and kindnesses 
which make the company of some so pecu- 
liarly pleasant. When my own mind was 
becoming intact again, I accompanied one 
of the officers in his rounds throughout the 
institution. We found this lady in that de- 
partment of the house where the lady pa- 
tients who were least affected made their 
home. It was finely, almost elegantly fur- 
nished. She was dressed in a neat white 
wrapper, that served to set off her graceful 
person to the best advantage ; and the few 
ornaments she wore were in keeping with the 
modest neatness of her attire. An open 
piano stood in the room, with a music-book 
supported by its rack, as if some one had 
just been playing upon it. 1 had heard that 
she was a musician, and I desired her to 
favor me with a tune and a song. Without 
the hesitation of affected modesty she re- 
turned to the instrument, and asked me 
what was my favorite piece. I declined to 
make a choice, and requested her to play 
and sing that which pleased herself. She 
struck the keys and commenced at once to 
warble the simple words : 


**Do they miss me at home?” 


The place, the words, the singer, and my 
own condition, all together, combined to 
make the performance so intensely affecting 
that when the singing ceased, with moistened 
eyes, but without trusting my voice to speak, 
I bowed my thanks and good-bye to the 
sweet musician. 

When I had been for several months a 
patient in the asylum, my state had not ap- 
parently improved. But I was changed 
somewhat. Heretofore my vagaries had ref- 
erence to myself alone. My mind looked 





inward, and it was upon myself I sat: in 





judgment ; and as I looked unceasingly upon 
a mind diseased, and upon nothing else, I 
soon began to loathe the sight. The direc- 
tion of my look at length was changed, and 
the asylum did me no greater good than by 
changing the object that I looked upon. 
How this was brought about I scarcely know 
myself, but believe the superintendent was 
the efficient cause. If this be true, it shows 
at once the extent of his resources and his 
wisdom in their application. 

Having ascertained, as I believe, the inef- 
ficiency of all ordinary means to remedy my 
disease, he devised a bold and apparently 
harsh, but really benevolent means to effect 
the restoration of my health. This was by 
giving to my mind a shock so violent and 
rude as to throw it from the position it had 
occupied so long, and force it to assume 
another one; and by giving me a different 
stand-point of observation, and presenting 
another class of objects to my view, cause 
my estimate of myself and others to be 
changed. It mattered little what effect the 
new direction of my look would have upon 
myself. The old associations would be 
broken up, and my mind would then grad- 
ually return to its normal state. Physicians 
sometimes create a powerful impression on a 
portion of the body not essential to its life, 
that by revulsive action they may save a 
vital organ. When the essential part is 
cured, the injury induced is left to nature’s 
powers to remedy. 

Applying this principle of revulsion to my 
case, the physician purposed to create within 
my mind another feeling, if possible more 
painful than the original one, and thus re- 
move that which for so long a time had made 
my life a burden; and then, by showing that 
the one induced had no true foundation to 
rest upon, to work a full and perfect cure. 

Hints of the treachery and enmity of family 
and friends were whispered in my hearing— 
hints such as could not be understood by 
those who made them; but were evident to 
me. Of course the superintendent took no 
open part in making these most painful in- 
nuendoes. His was the hand which moved the 
springs, but hand and springs were both most 
carefully hidden. He had his agents, and he 
manipulated them at will, but they were ig- 
norant that they were only puppets in his 
hand. The old man whose picture I have 
sketched was the most active instrument 
used by the Doctor. And he was a willing 
worker. But if he had any it was but a dim 


perception of the scheme in which he was 
I be- 


engaged. The-scheme worked well. 
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gan to be less concerned about those things 
which were the sources of my trouble at the 
first. Another feeling took its place, but 
one no less difficult to bear. Rage, hatred, 
jealousy then filled my heart against those 
treacherous friends for whom one day I 
would have freely sacrificed my life. My 
sole desire was that I might visit on these 
vile destroyers of my peace the justice which 
was due to them. But I was _ powerless. 
Shut up where my complaints of wrong 
would be treated as further evidences of 
insanity ; even if I were free I thought the 
home conspiracy had grown so strong as not 
to be overcome,—and farther still, that the 
conspiracy had spread so widely as to em- 
brace those within the asylum’s walls, and 
also those without who overlooked its in- 
terests ;—a formidable conspiracy !—a great 
confederate force arrayed against one poor 
stricken wretch, and he so stripped and deso- 
late as to be dependent .on his spoilers for 
his daily food ! 

And now the work was done. I had be- 
come as much as at any time before, though 
from a different cause, a being hopeless and 
forlorn—no home, no friend. The irritant 
which had been applied to counteract the ail- 
ment that would yield to no other mode of 
cure, was quite as hard to bear as was the 
malady itself. Still the remedy was a potent, 
though a painful one, and it was not long be- 
fore its effects were seen. 

Up to this period my mind had been like 
one of our Western rivers during its “ freshet” 
swell—the stream rising higher and higher ; 
its current widening, and deepening, and mov- 
ing resistlessly along; and its waters, filled 
with mire and dirt, foaming and boiling as 
though a furnace of fire flamed beneath them 
all along their course. But, like the same 
stream when the cause of its swell is gone, it 
first ‘comes toa stand,” then slowly begins 
to recede, and ebbs more and more, until at 
length, confined within its banks, it flows 
calmly and placidly along toward its ocean 
. home—so my mind, turned from the view of 
what had jaundiced it so long, began to be at 
peace. Light came, but it was feeble and 
uncertain for a time, and shone through a 
hazy medium. 1 was like the man in Bible 
times, who, when the hand of the Blessed One 
was laid upon his eyes, at first saw “men as 
trees walking ;” and though I had such im- 
perfect vision then, yet with it came a hope 
within my heart—a hope so small, so weak, 
that I was hardly conscious it was there at all. 
I know not when I felt it first. It was not 
until long after its birth was known to those 





who had my case in charge. When these joy- 
fully assured me that I should go out into the 
world once more, they only seemed as those 
who mocked. The difference in my mental 
state was great ; but even now I cannot com- 
prehend the modus operandi of the change. 
One thing, and but one thing, I know: that 
‘“whereas I was blind, now I see.” That is 
all; and with that knowledge I must rest con- 
tent. I was the passive recipient of potent 
influences, the effects of which circumstances 
from time to time revealed to my knowledge. 
A few of these circumstances I will now nar- 
rate. 

Upon one occasion I went to the asylum 
library, as much to take refuge in that place 
from the annoying presence of some of my 
fellow-patients, as for anything I thought to 
find that would interest me there. While list- 
lessly casting my eye over the array of books 
upon its shelves, my attention was fixed and 
my heart was thrilled by the title printed upon 
the cover of one of the most modest looking 
books of the collection. It was an epitome 
of that truth which my spirit needed at the 
time. One of the striking aphorisms of the 
royal preacher reads, “ As a draught of water 
is to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far 
country.” The truth contained upon the 
cover of the unpretending volume was to 
my thirsty, dried-up soul this refreshing bev- 
erage. 

The library afterward became my favor- 
ite resort. ‘There I could, for the moment, 
lose myself and forget the things which were 
going on around me, One day I took up 
a volume which contained that strange 
poem of Coleridge, “'The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner.” I had never read the piece 
before, and was but little taken by its title, 
but the jingle of the first few lines sounded 
pleasantly, and I still read on. As I pro- 
gressed my interest increased, and I forgot 
myself and where I was. The Mariner's 
case I fancied paralleled my own, and 
I thought its sequel, whatever that might 
prove to be, would prophesy my fate. Then 
I became the mariner himself, sailing, with 
aimless purpose, upon a boundless sea. I 
was the slayer of the blessed bird, and I felt 
in consequence the ban upon my soul. I. 
sailed on and on, and then slowly began the 
voyage back again. And I was wretched 
still. But when, at last, the curse was taken 


from my soul, and I believed that blessings 
might be mine again, it was an hour so filled 
with heartfelt pleasure that, like the waters 
from the smitten rock, following the hosts of 
Israel through their desert journeyings, its 
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blessed influences have cheered me still 
during all the wanderings of my after life. 

About this time the old man whom I have 
so fully introduced to the reader, during one 
of his seasons of darkest moodiness, quoted, 
as applicable to his own condition, one of 
those passages of holy writ, which, read as 
understood by some, has proved a chain to 
hold in thraldom many a wretched soul; but 
when interpreted as intended to be by Him 
who wrote it, becomes the instrument of the 
soul’s enfranchisement. [ called in question 
the correctness of his interpretation of the 
words. He replied with warmth. Fearful that 
his awful exegesis of the text would blight my 
new-born hopes, I argued at length its true 
interpretation. The discussion became so 
warm that many of our fellow-patients 
crowded around us, and I believe that light 
was then received by at least one wretched 
mind darkened as my own had been, and 
which, I trust, will shine on, brighter and 
brighter still, even unto the perfect day. This 
discussion wasa help to me. It was a men- 
tal stimulus which strengthened me healthily. 
I thought that I had been victor in the intel- 
lectual contest, and this confirmed me in my 
views and hopes. 

The following means of cure and test of 
the extent of my convalescence was resorted 
to by the superintendent. He told me that, 
during the winter which was then approach- 
ing, he designed to write a treatise upon the 
subject of the hereditary transmission of in- 
sanity, especially bearing upon the question 
whether the disease followed in the line of sex : 
that is, whether the insanity of the father usu- 
ally deScended to the son or the daughter, or 
indiscriminately to either one, and so of the 
mother. He desired me to search the great 
library of the institution for published cases 
or opinions bearing upon these points, and to 
write out abstracts of the cases. This was an 
exercise to me of absorbing interest. It put 
in requisition all my powers, and it was effi- 
cient for the purpose for which it was devised. 
I finished my work with mind and spirits con- 
sciously improved. 





} 





As I became better, more liberty was 
granted me. I was at first permitted to wan- 
der apparently alone over a limited portion 
of the asylum grounds, but attended by a 
sure though secret surveillance. Then the free- 
dom of the whole estate was given; and at 
length all restriction was removed, and it was 
alone required that I should appear at meals 
and be within my room at night. 

Steadily, but slowly, my mental vision be- 
came less oblique; and as my soul was 
strengthened to endure the light, yet more 
and more was given. In the exact propor- 
tion as I had a clearer view of truth, my mood- 
iness decreased and cheerfulness returned ; 
and, so far as* regarded my original affection, 
I might have been granted the enjoyments 
of home again, and have profitably engaged 
in the pursuits of active life. But the newly- 
induced condition still continued, and, as al- 
ready stated, it was as painful to endure as 
was the one it was intended to remove. There 
was, however, this difference between the ori- 
ginal and induced affections, that the one re- 
quired unusual measures to relieve, while the 
other could be removed by evidence that the 
belief had really no foundation in truth. The 
proof came at length, and it was clear and 
convincing ; and though of vital consequence 
to myself, its detail would be of little interest 
to others, for my second error was of a com- 
mon kind, and yielded readily to the force of 
truth. 

The emerging of a mind, affected as mine 
had been, from darkness into light—its habits 
all changed, and unbroken melancholy giving 
place to constant cheerfulness—was neces- 
sarily a gradual work. But it was a finished 
one. And now, the mind joying in God and 
confiding fully in those whose love is neces- 
sary to my happiness on earth, the way is 
bright before me. Life is a blessing. Its 
cares, its labors, disappointments, fears, these 
are but disciplinary means to fit it for the ex- 
ercise of greater virtues, and prepare it for 
enjoyments higher and holier than earth can 
give, and more than the capacity of man can 


hold. 
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TREADING THE CIRCLE. 


So far, so far gone out of sight, 

My strained eyes follow thee no more ; 
Thou to the left, I to the right, 

Never to meet as heretofore. 


Yet though the distance grows so wide, 
We tread Love's circle year by year ; 
We're nearer on the other side 
The farther we are sundered here. 
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THE CHRIST. 
FROM LEONARDO DA VINCI'S LAST SUPPER. 


As twilight deepens in my silent room, 

In glimmering outlines that recede in gloom 

The friendly portraits on the walls appear, 

But this one Face of faces grows more clear,— 

A still, white shadow, taking shape in eyes 
Behind whose closed lids boundless sorrow lies— 
In lips that have kissed Death, and kept the print 
Of all its bitterness in shape and tint, 

While yet He fills with sweetness to the brim Bs 
The cup of those who sup their last with Him. 





Poor wraith of woe, kinsmen in grief are we, 

And through the dusk my heart yearns unto Thee, 
And fain would spill, in breaking, all its balm 

Of helpless love, to give Thee transient calm. 


O blind! withhold thy kisses from his brow, 


Until divinity is poor as thou ;— 

Needing no smallest voice, no lightest sign, 
Self-crowned with woe, He makes the night divine ; 
And I, who dared to pity, fear to pray— 

So great He seems, so poor all I would say. 

In love with present ease, afraid of pain, 

Too short of sight to see its far-off gain— 

Oh, have the soft arms of thy patience room, 

For such to creep within from out the gloom ? 


TOPICS OF 


American Morals. 


THE publication, through an argus-eyed and many- 
voiced press, of every event and incident relating to 
the private and public conduct of American life, gives 
the impression that we are a corrupt and immoral 
people, and that we have a certain‘eminence among 
the nations for immoral practices. There is no 
reason why we should do ourselves injustice in this 
matter, especially when we are proving every day that 


the heart of the great mass is sound. Nothing can | 


be more hopeful and encouraging than the frank pub- 
licity given to all those practices which tend to de- 
tract from our reputation, especially when the cause 
of this publicity is the effort that is everywhere making 
to correct them, The recent scandal connected with 
the Vienna Commission is certainly humiliating; but 
it did not reach the public ear until the government 
put into practical form its purpose to have a pure com- 


mission, The government made a mistake in its 
appointments, and corrected it as soon as possible. 
** The back-salary grab,’’ as the political slang of the 
day designates it, has everywhere been characterized, 








THE TIME. 


by press and people, as it deserves to be character- 
ized ; and every man whose hands have been soiled by 
it is under a ban much worse than that of suspicion. 
The way in which the Crédit Modilier business was re- 
ceived reveals the public virtue as truly as it exposes 
private and corporate venality. There never was a time 
when a virtuous people were after sin and sinners in 
high places with so determined a hand as at the present. 

New York city is supposed to be very wicked, yet 
we have seen, within the last two years, that it has 
not only the disposition but the power to redeem it- 
self. With all its immoral population, gathered from 
the four quarters of the earth, even New York is 
sound at heart, and holds within its bounds a great and 
overmastering host of good men. An independent 
and fearless press, leading a band of brave and earnest 
citizens, has made a victorious fight with organized 
and instituted corruption; and the thieves who for- 
merly plundered the city which they ruled are fugi- 
tives from justice, or are struggling with it, and on 
the defensive. Are we worse for the terrible exposures 


| that have accompanied this struggle, or better? What 
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have they proved? Simply that New York is and in- 
tends to be a pure and well-governed city. We 
doubt whether there is a city in the world besides 
New York that could have done what she has done in 
two years to relieve herself from the rule of rogues, 
and that peaceably and under the forms of law. Rome, 
for a long time, has been endeavoring to get revenue 
from its tobacco-monopoly without avail, owing to 
the hopeless complicity of the police with the smug- 
gling fraternity. The government did not and could 
not reform this abuse, and at last farmed out the col- 
lection of this revenue to a company, and found that 
this was the only way by which it could get anything. 
There were not honest men enough in the city to do 
the government work in this single branch of service. 
Certainly New York has not descended to any such 
depth of corruption as this, 

The grand evils which menace the people of Ameri- 
ca now are not to be found in the corruptions of mu- 
nicipal or national rule. The reign of the rings is 
broken, or tottering to its fall, and vile men are 
hastening to relieve themselves of the odium which 
attaches to it. Even those who seek to form new 
combinations for personal power and profit find it up- 
hill work, and fail to make their intrigues fruitful. 
The wrongs which now front us, and wait with des- 
peration or trembling to be righted, are connected 
with the great railroad corporations and their combi- 
nations and monopolies. The people by whose con- 
sent, and for whose benefit, these railroads were built— 
railroads to which have been devoted enormous areas 
of public land and stupendous prerogatives and privi- 
leges—are determined to have something to say about 
their management, and determined that their power 
shall be curtailed. The corporations which have built 
them and are administering their affairs are manipu- 
lating or controlling legislatures, and superfluously 
enriching all connected with them, while the farmer 
cannot get a paying return for his wheat at his door, 
and the consumer buys his bread at an exorbitant 
price. The fight of the people with these monstrous 
powers is begun, and is to be the great fight of the 
next twenty years. The issue is not doubtful, though 
it may be long delayed. Little Vermont finds to her 
surprise that she has been imposed upon, and hastens 
to do her people justice ; and it is safe to predict that 
in five years tHe railway kings, and the overbearing 
monopolies, and the corporations which run railroads 
for the benefit of their managers, will be so thoroughly 
**investigated’’ that they will find it for their interest 
to conduct their operations with a degree of deferen- 
tial reference to the interests of the people whom they 
have cheated and oppressed. 

It seems to us that there is at this time a very 
healthy public sentiment. No public iniquity lives 
without protest. No wrong-doer sits easy and uncon- 
cerned in his place. The old apathy under wrong 
and misrule is passed away. The good elements in 
society and politics are full of hope and courage; 
and we believe it to be susceptible of proof that nu 





European country is less dominated by corrupt men 
than ours, or more willing and efficient in the demo- 
lition of all forms of wrong. If there is an apparent 
difference against us, it is simply because we advertise 
our sins more widely than our sister nations, in order 
that the people may take intelligent action against 
them. 


Skilled Domestic Service. 


THERE is no department of American life so cursed 
with ignorance and lack of skill as that of domestic 
service. There are thousands of families in this city 
—and the same fact obtains in other cities—who have 
no satisfactory service from year’s end to year’s end, 
The servants come and go, and lie and waste, and 
spoil and quarrel and steal. They have no loyalty, 
no faithfulness, no carefulness, no skill to do the du- 
ties which they undertake and which they loudly and 
confidently profess to understand. Their ignorance 
is only matched by their insolence. They have no 
disposition to learn, no ambition to become excellent, 
no desire to please, and no wish to remain for any 
considerable length of time in one place. The sailors’ 
boarding-houses, from which the men are dragged 
and shipped for every brief voyage, do not seem to be 
more demoralized and hopeless places than many of 
those holes so strangely misnamed ‘intelligence of- 
fices,” from which scores of girls are sent into families 
every day—girls who are known to be inefficient, and 
who are expected back in search of another place be- 
fore the first month is out. The waste of fuel in 
rich men’s kitchens would keep all the poor people 
warm, The food thrown away, or ruined by reck- 
lessness and ignorance, would feed tens of thousands, 
Foreigners wonder that the American family takes to 
the boarding-house and the hotel, but the secret of 
this strange liking for hotel life is in the wretched ser- 
vice of domestic life. Women get tired and discouraged 
with housekeeping, and give it up. 

If we could see any tendency to improvement in 
domestic service, we should not trouble ourselves 
to write this article; but there is no such tendency 
apparent, Weare every year more thoroughly satisfied 
that there must be some concert of action among the 
ladies of the city, on various points, before there can 
be any improvement, These points are, frst, that no 
lady shall give a servant a certificate of character or 
skill that overstates the facts in the slightest degree ; 
second, that no servant shall be engaged who cannot 
bring a satisfactory certificate from her last place, or 
give competent references ; ‘Aird, that when a mistress 
finds herself imposed upon by false representations, 
she immediately dismiss her servant, so:that, at last, 
all incompetent servants be driven into places where 
their wages shall bear some proper relation to the 
value of their work. 

So long as poor and dishonest servants are tolerated, 
and find no motive to make themselves better, they 
will not become better, The experience of our 
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housekeepers has proved this. A poor servant who 
knows that she can walk out of one good house direc- 
ly into another will not try to become excellent. 
She gets used to floating, and does not object to it. 
There is a pleasant excitement in it, to which she be- 
There are hundreds, if not 
thousands, of servants in New York who never stay 


comes accustomed. 


three months in a place, and are in no way unhappy 
about it; and the good housekeepers of the city are 
responsible for their existence. If their credentials 
were properly looked into, they would find themselves 
driven into inferior places, or made humble and will- 
ing to learn, 

We do not know why it is that it is supposed that 
cooking, as an art, needs to 
Good cooking is among the best and most 
of all the arts. We are more dependent upon it 
for health, comfort and the economical administration 
of home life than upon any other art whatever; yet 
not one in one 


never be learned. 


useful 


hundred of our cooks ever learns 


her business, or ever thinks of learning it. We are 
driven to professional bakers for our bread and to 
the confectioners for our pastry, cake, puddings and 
creams. Our lady of the kitchen calls herself a cook 
if she can roast a joint so that it can be eaten, or 
broil a steak so that it cannot be eaten. If a dinner- 
party is to be given, a professional cook must be called 
in to save the lady of the house from torment or 
We pay for good service, and get that 
which is wretchedly incompetent. 


disgrace. 


There are two possible measures which might re- 
lieve us, 
maintain a bureau of registry which would receive no 
names but those of men and women who can éstab- 
lish, by the most reliable testimony, their competency 
in the different departments of domestic service, and 


If the city authorities would establish and 


so make it a prime object with all servants to get their 
names upon it, they would open a way out of our 
difficulties. he trouble is that no one is responsible 
now for anything. A good-natured mistress gives 
her good-natured servant a ‘‘character” which does 
not belong to her, and on this she trades, A bureau 
like the one we propose could be made self-support- 
ing, and do incalculable good. It should be made so 
high an honor to get a place upon this registry, and so 
sure a guaranty of good wages and permanent service, 
that a motive for excellence is held constantly before 
those who expect to rely upon service for a livelihood, 
Then those who are willing to pay good wages for 
good service should never resort to any other source 
for it. Ifa servant applies for a first-class place 
who cannot get her name upon the register, she should 
not obtain it. 

The second measure to which we allude is the 
establishment of a school of domestic service, so that 
any servant who really wishes to improve herself can 
be fitted for her work, whatever it may be, whether 
cooking, or waiting, or laundry-work, or the care of 
chambers, Our city is full of rich men—men with 
superfluous wealth. They will leave this wealth to 
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charities and museums, and various objects more or less 


practicable and praiseworthy, What greater favor can 
these men do the city in which they have accumulated 
their money than by founding a school of domestic 
service, where men and women who have failed to 
learn their business, or who wish to enter upon ser- 
vice, can acquire a practical knowledge of their 
work ? 

Surely there must be, in a nation like ours, some 
way out of our present troubles. We have put nearly 
everything in a way of mending but this, and before 
Are not the remedies 
we propose practicable ? If they are, then they should 
be applied. 
be complete without the other, and the latter, estab- 


it we seem to stand helpless, 
The first measure we propose would not 
lished in some way, would not work well without the 


We want not only the instruction, but the 
We want a 


former, 
public, authoritative recognition of it. 
standard that shall establish and maintain a distinc- 
tion—honorable on one side and dishonorable on the 
other—between good servants and bad servants, 
Such a standard would, while increasing the comfort 
and economy of home-life, make service an intelli- 
gent and respectable art, and elevate the morale of 


all engaged in it. 


Summer Play. 


THERE are few sadder things in life than the dying 
out of the impulse and disposition to play. A man 
begins life with an overflow of vitality and animal 
spirits which makes him bright, genial and playful. 
He sympathizes with children, and even with the 
brutes, in their playful moods, enjoys society, and en- 


| gages on all favorable occasions in recreative exercise 


of the body and amusements of the mind. Then 
comes the struggle for competency or wealth, and 
for twenty years, while his children are young, he 
works, settling more and more hopelessly into routine, 
until his competency or wealth is won, when he wakes 
to the fact that his impulse to play and his power to 
enjoy it are gone. He finds that he has lost his 
sympathy with youth, that he régards their pursuits 
as frivolous and tiresome, and that there is no interest 
in life to him except in daily toil, and in the quiet 
fireside rest which follows it, uninterrupted by social 
intrusions from without, or social duties that call him 
forth from his retirement. 

What New York would become without its sum- 
The heat of the 
summer months; which not only dries up trade, 
but drives every man, woman and child beyond its 
limits who has the means to leave them, is the 
one saving power of city life. It is the play of the 
summer, the enforced idleness, the necessity of 
filling with amusement the lingering days, which 
keep the whole city from going on to perfect wreck, 
The steady strain of nine months’ business, the fever- 
ish anxieties of trade, the overtaxation of mind and 
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body, the wearying round of social assemblies, if kept 
up through the whole year, would drive men mad or 
crush them into the grave. We have no doubt that 
people in the country wonder why New Yorkers are 
willing to leave their splendid and commodious houses, 
and submit to the numberless inconveniences and in- 
ferior fare of way-side places. They would have but to 
spend one active winter in the city to understand it all. 
They would then know how precious the privilege 
would be to flée from hot sidewalks and burning 
walls, and the ceaseless din of wheels, and lie down, 
care-free, in the country silence, beneath an apple-tree 
or a maple, with the fresh green earth around and the 
wide blue heaven above them. 

It is of the greatest importance to those who have 
the privilege of leaving the city in the summer that 
they go where they may be free, and where real play 
may be unrestricted by any of the conventionalities of 
society. There is no objection to the filling up of the 
fashionable watering-places by fashionable people who 
have nothing to do 
play. There are enough of these to populate New- 
port and Saratoga and Long Branch, and there will 


the whole year round but to 


be enough of those who are amused for a little time 
by looking at them to keep the hotels full; but the 
well-to-do working men and women can do infinitely 
better for themselves and their children than to seek 
What 


they want is liberty, away from the centers of observa- 


dwellings in such places for the summer. 


tion, where they can dress as they choose and do what 
they like. 
can be no true recreation without it. 


The very soul of play is liberty, and there 


Nothing can be more cruel and nothing more fool- 
ish than to place children where they must be dressed 
every day in fresh and fashionable clothes, and their 
freedom to play curtailed for the sake of appearances. 
What childhood needs is perfect freedom among the 
things of nature—freedom to romp, to make mud-pies, 
to leap fences, to row, to fish, to climb trees, to chase 
butterflies, to gather wild-‘lowers, to live out of doors 
from morning until night, and to do all those things 
that innocent and healthy childhood delights in, in 
cheap, strong clothes provided for the purpose. Ex- 
actly that which childhood needs, manhood and woman- 
hood need—perfect liberty and perfect carelessness. 


So, whether the dweller by the sea go inland for his 
summer play, or the resident of the inland city go to 
the sea, he should seek some spot unvisited by those 
devoted to fashionable display, and pass his time in 
unrestricted communion with nature, and in those 
pursuits and amusements which, without let or hin- 
drance, perform the office of recreation, 

It is pleasant to think of these hundreds of thou- 
sands who scatter out into the -country like spray 
beaten off from the city walls by the waves of summer, 
The weary men of study or of business, the tired wo- 
men, the pale children—how they will dream and 


wander and rest! Thousands of greedy eyes will drink 


in the freshness and beauty of the sea by day, and 
sleep through its nightly lullaby. They will bathe 
in its waters, and sail upon its bosom, and live and 
grow strong upon its treasured life. Other thousands 


will take themselves to some quiet country village, 


Still 


other thousands will climb the hills, or roam through 


| 

| with pleasant social surroundings, and with village 
| bells to make Sunday-morning music for them. 

! 


the woods. There will be fishing by day and floating 


} 


for deer at night among the Adirondacks, or among 


the forests of Maine. 


Every inland and ocean steam- 


er will bear some of them. Every railroad-train 


It is 


The farmer has his rest 


will be used in their service. the great play- 


time of city life. and recrea- 


tion in winter; the citizen, only in the summer. 


While it is pleasant to think of all this prospective 
play—play not all prospective now, for many have 
already entered upon it—it is sad to think of those 
who are by necessity kept at home. For those there 
is the park, the most beautiful pleasure-ground in the 
bay, over 

Ane 
cursion is an every-day affair, and the country and the 
And for the poor 


world—if they will but use it—and the 


| which the boats are pushing all the time, K- 
sea are at the very doors of us all. 
children—we have seen what a single newspaper has 
done and can do for them, The provision for them 

made last summer should be made again this summer 
on an enlarged scale, so that no poor, tired dw eller 


on Manhattan Island may be compelled to pass the 


summer without one day of freedom and privilege on 


the fresh sea or the green and odor-breathing shore. 


——— ——m «<@> me — 
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WHEN you stand on the crowded wharf, and 
throw passionate kisses of farewell to a red silk hand- 
kerchief surmounted by a dear familiar black-felt hat ; 
when you fall into an ecstasy of weeping at the parting, 
which is ocean-wide—your tears may not be all tears 
of sorrow. If the farewell is not spoken between 
soul and soul; if the one who goes cannot take him- 
self from your heart and life; if in your friendship 
there is nothing that is not lovely; if it is a true and 


| right parting and not a terrible mistake—if, above all, 
there isa sure hope of beholding again, even in this 
world, the face of the beloved, then the pang has 
: In the near future lies at 


in it nothing of bitterness. 

| least a fragrant and ennobling memory,—and beyond 
that beam the returning eyes of your friend, unhidden 

| by red-silk handkerchief, veiled only by tears of 

perfect happiness. 

| These were my reflections this fine evening, when I 
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sat by yonder mosquito-net in the summer twilight, 
and listened to the pleasant patter of the sprinkler in 
the dusty street. The stove that made its own twilight 
had been taken down. The sense of coziness caused 
by its presence had given way to a sense of airiness 
imparted by its absence. It was a good and faithful 
friend. I should hate to draw a lesson from it of the 
benefits that even the best of friendships may derive 
from temporary absence. No, I will only think of it 
to-night to mourn for it, and to cast forward a wel- 
coming thought of its return. 

It was a stove without guile. If it had a fault, it 
was no fault of its own, but the sense of irritation in 
the human mind which arises from the contemplation 
of adead-level of virtue. It was, if anything, too do- 
cile. It would not clog, nor crack, nor go out, It 
kept up a steady glow, from cool autumn to hectic 
summer ; taking its coal, at any time that suited you, 
into a capacious reservoir, and from this helping itself, 
as its need was, without trouble or question. The 


proof of the perfect health of any organ of the body | 
| Imitation seems to be one of the necessary experi- 


is in its owner’s unconsciousness of its existence; so it 
may be said that, except in the case of him whose easy 
task it was to meet its slight claims upon attention, 
the whole family passed through the entire season 
with hardly a thought of the existence of what was 
really the center of our social system, 

The stove that made its own twilight, I have said. 
Let the phrase suffice. I cannot trust myself to paint 
the scene, when, tea over, the gas was turned down, 
and the little company gathered into the lovely twilight 
diffused through the isinglass windows that encircled 
that flaming bed of coals. I cannot tell you of the 
voices that have sounded through that glowing gloom ; 
of the ——— 

There is one thing, though, that I can tell you, 
And that is, that this stove of mine has strengthened in 
me one of the strongest beliefs of my nature,—which 
is the belief in personality. 

Whenever I see any kind of success, any kind of 
perfection, any strong forth-showing of any kind,—a 
great newspaper, the most popular patent shoe-fasten- 
ing (even if it is, even more if it is in itself a miserable 
fraud), a notorious name or book,—I say to myself, 
Behind that is an intense personality. If any great 
good or great bad thing is going on anywhere,—a 
mighty rattling of factory wheels, a pestilent reform, 
or what not,—I say to myself, Somewhere there is a 
heart of fire. 

Possessed as I was of this conviction, imagine my 
pleasure in suddenly realizing that this royal stove 
itself was no fortuitous affair; that somewhere on 
this planet, I knew not where, lived and labored its 
inventor ! and that this inventor included a person- 
ality—strong, self-reliant, so at one with its mission 
as to lose itself in a fine self-forgetfulness only to be 
recognized as vanity by the ordinary mind. For who 
else would not have shrunk from punctuating the 
periphery of his own invention by no less than thirteen 
identical, cast-iron portraits, in bass-relief, of his own 


| 





profile! It is in keeping with my theory that an 
extraordinary mind like this could not be dismayed 
by the consideration that his face would hardly be called 
beautiful—would not be likely to ‘‘ add a classic grace 
to the garland of the lives” of his patrons—and that 
a whole portrait gallery entirely made up of pictures 
of the same countenance, viewed at precisely the same 
angle, could not in any case be confidently defended 
from the charge of monotony. 


But just that you may have some idea of our com- 
panionship with the stove that makes its own twilight, 
I think I will let you overhear some floating bits of 
the winter’s hitherto unrecorded talk around it. 
Never mind who said the things: that is all one to 
you and the stove, and I do not care to hold any one 
in particular responsible, either for the thought or for 
the present form. 

. .. I think half the trouble in this world comes of 
doing things from without instead of from within. 


ences of youth. Indeed, one may say that measles 
are a sort of imitation. It is pitiful to see a per- 
son of so-called maturity lingering in this grade of cul- 
ture, Yet how many artists do you find far beyond 
it? When I say artists I imply all men—for every- 
body is using some sort of artifice ; if in no other way, 
then in the structure of his life. The fault with this 
vast raft of inedited writing—the great army of 
stories, for instance, that marches up yearly to be 
slaughtered without ruth at editorial batteries—is 
that it is not sincere. A girl has been reading con- 
ventional novels all her little life, and a yearning 
grows in her consciousness—not to say something, but 
to write a story. She catches the poorest part—the 
trick of form—and wonders that the editor or pub- 
lisher does not see that this is the thing the world 
wants. 

It is a body without a soul, and by no means a per- 
fect body either ; as if one’s advertisement for a trav- 
eling companion should be answered by the talking 
automaton; or as if a man, longing for the Bard of 
Abbotsford himself, should be confronted by that 
imbecile effigy on the Mali in the Central Park, popu- 
larly known as the Scott Statue. 

It cannot be denied that a large part of what is 
supposed to be the real literature of our day is as 
false in quality as the crude stuff that never sees the 
light. Yet I think we need not be greatly troubled 
by the easy acceptance granted to persuasive affecta- 
tion. It holds in its heart the seeds of its own dis- 
solution, which time never fails to ripen. Nothing 
insincere can live—in art, love, life. If there had not 
been an element of sincerity in the Devil himself, he 
would have been dead long ago. 

The best stylist (a word I can hardly bring myself 
to utter) is the writer who, in the fret and fervor of 
expression, utterly forgets his phrases. The meaner 
and more inadequate seem to him the words that are 
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flung from his mind in the agony to press somehow near 
—to give forth with some degree of certainty an out- 
line of—the mighty, unsubstantial thought, the fitter 
and finer will be the style. The greatest discourses I 
ever heard, the most towering in thought and argument, 
the most tremendous as exhibiting the possibilities of 
anointed human genius; in delivery so far surpassing 
any ideal I had formed of human eloquence, that the 
very word seems by comparison tame and insipid,— 
these discourses, I say, were in all subtile shadings of 
expression, in all mere refinements of phrase, most ex- 
quisite and complete. 

When I say that the education of many persons 
seems to serve merely as a lacquer, I do not mean that 
it was given them or that they took it for simple 
show. But either it was of the kind that had no 
power to enter the blood, or the blood had no power 
to absorb it. 
has permeated his life—well, then you find a man of 
**culture,” I suppose. It would be well if you could 
find more of them. 

I become so tired of all this veneering in art, edu- 
cation, conversation, morals and the rest, that I 
confess to a transient sympathy for certain sincere 
forms of wickedness. No one can doubt that sin is a 
permitted evil—and I can readily imagine that a soul 
may come out quite as vigorous from a swoon of unde- 
ceiving, passionate crime, as from a life constrained 
by an ill-fitting, hard-jointed, artificial shell of any 
kind—even though you call the shell morality, even 
though you call it, falsely, religion. 

The living—the doing—from within, are the only 
true. I want no man’s code, no man’s doctrine; I 
respect the codes of all men, the doctrines of all; I 
am eager to search and know ; but I must know of my- 
self, and not of another. I am talking now only for 
myself—and for my ‘‘doubles,” wherever they may 
Some people seem to know things by the knowl- 
edge. I never knew anything until I felt it. I have 
thought that I knew it—but I did not. The tritest 
proverb—the thing that I supposed went without the 
saying—has leaped, with an experience, into a mean- 
ing that had been, till that moment, utterly hidden 
from me. 

All hail, slow-souled brothers of mine! 


be. 


So that 


When you find a man whose education | 





we get the thing at last, let us be glad and monrn 
not. There is a recompense. He, the Maker of 
Time, wastes none of it. 


- « « The mention of ideal eloquence started a 
talk about ideals in general, when one said: If I had 
never found anything better in this world than the 
realization of my own ideals, I should be in sorry 
case to-day. Ifthe things that have blessed my life 
had not been ten thousand times better than anything I 
could possibly have imagined, or sanely hoped for, 
I should be willing to cut my throat. That is, I 
should be willing and anxious to cut it, if the real 
could be placed beside the ideal, and I be told that 
the ideal was for me, and the real not. My own ex- 
perience with ideals and realities makes me quite able 
to understand that wonderful thought in the Bible 
about the things prepared that had not entered into the 
heart of man. It may be considered sublime con- 
ceit, but it is not, when I say with perfect conscious- 
ness of my own shortcomings, and a meaner opinion 
of myself than any one else can entertain of me; that 
if I had not already, in a certain sense, surpassed my 
own ideal, and did I not hope, almost believingly, 
that I should still further surpass it—I would, in this 
case also, willingly accept the knife’s release into 
some unknown and possibly more propitious field of 
experiment, But you say that, of course, I build up 
new ideals, which in time may be outworn, and give 
place to still maturer. No! I am done forever with 
that shadowy tribe, my friend,—I am enamored of the 
real ! 





The Song of a Heathen. 
Sojourning in Galilee, A. D. 32. 
IF Jesus Christ is a man,— 
And only a man,—TI say 
That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him I will cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is a God,— 
And the only God,—I swear 

I will follow Mim through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air ! 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Summer Raiment. 

HERE is summer full upon us, and many of us not 
only have not our warm-weather wardrobes ready for 
use, but have scarcely decided what to buy. The 
long, cold, wet spring made it so doubtful if we 
should be likely to wear anything but waterproof 
and flannel for the rest of the year, that it seemed 

Vou. VI.—24 


hardly worth while to invest in linen and lawn till the 
weather should become thoroughly settled. 

Our climate has such violent and rapid changes, 
even in July and August, that we have to prepare for 
all degrees of the thermometer from 50° to 100° ; 
and so we cannot dispense with some sort of woolen 
dresses. For this class of semi-cool garments, come 
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first, the soft summer cashmeres, twilled on one side, 
more than three-quarters wide (thereby cutting to 
excellent advantage), and in all the delicate hues of the 
season. This is the most durable of all the light 
fabrics; for, after the hardest wear, it can be satis- 
factorily dyed, if economy render it desirable. Then 
follows the pongee serge, a silk and wool material, 
nearly as wide as cashmere, with the great superiority 
of being alike on both sides. It is beautiful in 
texture as well as in its variety of tints, and so soft 
that it will not easily look tumbled. The old- 
fashioned delaines, revived this year, are always pretty, 
except when they appear ‘‘mussed,” as they are very 
apt todo. De baize, a well-tried stuff, holds its old 
colors of soft browns and grays, and is the favorite 
material for traveling suits. It comes sometimes with 
broad satin stripes, and this kind is made into 
polonaises over plain skirts of the same cloth or silk. 

So many materials come in stripes and figures, 
especially for polonaises, as to fix the fact that those 
invaluable garments will remain in vogue another year. 
Among the best of these are the satin striped batistes, 
of which there are so many styles as to seem like 
different material. The goods is silk and wool with 
silk stripes, wide and narrow, plain and brocaded. It 
is extremely pretty for polonaises over plain skirts of 
black and brown silk, and one of the few really use- 
ful kinds of thin goods. But the best of all the 
batistes is one of which the thread, entirely linen, has 
narrow satin stripes, also of linen that give more 
** body” to it than it would otherwise have. This is 
alike on both sides, and washes admirably; so that, 
with its good width and reasonable price, it is one of 
the most economical of purchases. 

Foulards, unusually pretty now, are better adapted 
to cool, summer days than to any other time. Those 
of American make are frequently twilled, and have 
the most charming designs in colors on plain grounds, 
Foulard has had a bad reputation for pulling apart 
between the threads, but the new, twilled kind wears 
well, 

Grenadine is so thoroughly a matter of course for 
July and August and September, that it seems like an 
old story to rehearse its virtues, In black it plays 
the same part as the black silk walking-costume of 
winter, and is perfectly proper for all occasions, 
being, if gracefully made, dressy enough for evening, 
and quiet enough for morning. It is the one thing 
we cannot go without, however limited our ward- 
robes and our means. The heavier and stronger 
qualities, called Hernani, are the best for all ordinary 
suits; but the finer grades, which now come with 
satin stripes, satin dots, and brocaded flowers, are 
elegant enough for party robes. Then there are 
tender grays, and browns, delicate blues and greens 
and pinks, and finally creamy whites so soft and 
beautiful that one sighs to be perpetually robed in the 
snowy folds. There is a style of white grenadine 
with fine, bright-hued, satin stripes, remarkably pretty 
for young girls, And there is another style, with a 





superb brocaded satin stripe, just fit for their mothers, 
only that is as dear as the other is cheap. 

In washable stuffs, calicoes, percales, batistes (still 
another variety of this protean goods is all cotton), 
linens, organdies, piqués, the designs seem to agree 
in being stripes and dots, instead of the flower- 
patterns of last year. Poor Dolly Varden is re- 
sponsible for this, and had not her coquettish name so 
taken the popular fancy that it was applied to every 
possible and impossible thing, we should not now be 
deprived of the really more artistic and appropriate 
devices. It is a true satisfaction to be able to say 
that the prettiest goods in the market are of Ameri- 
can make (we always like to patronize domestic manu- 
factures if possible), and the prices so low that any- 
body can have as many as she wants for a few dollars. 

A last word of silks, The summer silks, proper, 
are rather lower this year than last, and come in the 
regulation stripes, Every woman knows their value 
so well, there is no need of praise. In buying, how- 
ever, care should be taken not to select a dazzling 
stripe. Serious consequences have befallen the eyes 
of certain ladies of our acquaintance from wearing 
fine black and white stripes that constantly changed 
and shimmered in the light. It is safer also to choose 
a pattern having clear white in it, because for it the 
weavers are obliged to use a purer and better quality 
of silk. 





Styles. 


WE are so glad to be the first—we think—to an- 
nounce the new era of good taste and simplicity. 
The hideous and inartistic fashion of trimming the 
front of dress skirts after a different model from the 
back has had its day, and with the last of early sum- 
mer will flee away, never more, we trust, to be seen 
on the gowns of sensible and tasteful women. The 
very latest modes from Paris—we speak by the card, 
for we have seen them ourselves—show that dresses are 
to be ornamented with great simplicity, and that the 
lines will be, as they ought to be, straight round the 
skirt. The vast entanglement of ruffles and puffs and 
plaitings and flounces, is gradually to resolve itself 
into simple folds and bands and other flat designs. 
We know every woman will be glad of this, because 
it will save her many weary hours over something 
which, when finished, gives her but a modicum of 
satisfaction. And we are even surer that all men 
will rejoice, since in footing the bills, which every one 
of them does for some present or prospective she, 
there will be about a third less to pay for. 

Femininely considered, the most stylish trimming 
on all heavy goods is flat overlapping folds, with a 
fringe to edge them; and on all thin goods, not sub- 
jected to the wash-tub, bias ruffles, rolled on the edge 
and placed with spaces between. Very pretty polo- 
naises of piqué and kindred stuffs are simply hemmed 
to the width of two inches, and have three rows of 
machine stitching near together as a finish, The more 
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elaborate ones are ornamented by a single row of 
Hamburg work, which is durable and not very ex- 
pensive, Whole suits of white lawn are not so much 
used as formerly; the cheaper way of wearing a light 
over-dress and waist, or polonaise, above a dark skirt 
having replaced them, 

It is always wiser and more tasteful to have wash- 
able garments as plainly trimmed as possible. Not 
one of us can be regardless of damp and dust, if our 
gown be so covered with ruffles and tucks that we 
know its “doing up’’ will cost us at a laundry the 
price of the whole dress; or, if done in our own 
kitchen, a day’s ill-temper from the handmaid. And 
yet clothes should pass so thoroughly from the mind 
of the wearer, from the moment the toilette is com- 
plete, that nothing but the instinctive and unnoticed 
care to preserve them from unseemly contact should 
concern him or her until their rerhoval. 

It is quite remarkable that the Parisians have to 
teach us not only taste, but neatness, No imperted 
street-dress trails on the ground. A French lady 
would scorn to sweep the sidewalk with her gown, 
and could not be made to believe that a lady of any 
nationality would do aught so untidy. But with 
shame let us admit that Americans, some of them 
genuine ladies, do this disgusting thing. 

Many of the French suits have no over-skirts ; but 
the skirt is trimmed nearly to the belt in a simple 
fashion, and the waist is a jaunty basque, generally 
having a simulated vest. Others have a plain long 
polonaise and perfectly plain skirt, and yet others an 
apron with long sashes behind. 

All summer clothing should be simple because it 
should be abundant, and also because, with our brief 
warm term, it should serve two seasons, and the sim- 
pler in form, the less likely to appear out of date 
the second year. 





Traveling Dresses, 


For midsummer journeyings, a dress which sepa- 
rates at the waist, thereby permitting the use of linen 
blouses, is on every account most desirable. For 
cooler wear, one of the new redingote polonaises of 
gray de baize, with a black skirt, is the most service- 
able suit. The redingote is a very long garment, 
fitting the figure behind, and being double-breasted 
and loose, or half-fitting in front, as choice or neces- 
sity dictates. It is closed in front by a double row of 
large buttons—moulds covered with he material or 
silk—and has large square pockets, square cuffs, and 
coat-collar either of the same, black silk, or silk the 
color of the polonaise. A plain two-inch hem edges 
it, and it is looped behind, and left open half-way 
down the front. It covers the skirt so much that an 
old one will answer excellently, thereby saving a good 
one for a more important occasion. 

Linen dusters are not only convenient but neces- 
sary to comfort in a journey of more than a few hours, 
They are made either with a skirt and half-fitting 











sacque, which can be slipped over the dress (and we 
think this the most convenient form), or in a loose, 
gown-like garment, covering the dress to within a 
few inches of the bottom, and provided with sleeves 
that draw round the hand with an elastic. 

Buff linen collars and cuffs are used especially for 
car-wear, and do not show soil so soon as whit¢; but 
for long trips we recommend paper cuffs and collars, 
which are now made in pretty shapes for ladies, and 
can be so readily renewed that the wearer need never 
look otherwise than fresh and neat. 





Silk Sacques. 


THE making of an outer wrap of the stuff of the 
dress almost superseded, for a time, the use of silk ; 
but since that convenient fashion has followed in the 
wake of others, silk comes back to claim its own. 
The black garments now are a cross between a sacque 
and a polonaise, being half or wholly fitting to the 
figure, long and much bepuffed in the back—so much, 
in fact, as generally to obviate the necessity for an 
over-skirt. They are heavily trimmed with silk, 
satin, fringe and lace; the quantity of decoration 
being in inverse ratio to the quality of the material. 
Why manufacturers seem to believe that a great many 
ruffles will answer as a substitute for a good fabric, is 
a mystery; but it is apparently one of their canons. 

It is rarely an economy to buy a silk (especially 
black) garment ready made, Those really wearing 
well are too costly, and the low-priced ones are dear 
at any money, for they will crack, look rusty and 
shiny after very little use. It is better and cheaper 
to buy a nice quality of the goods, and have it made 
at a dressmaker’s, in plain and simple fashion, not 
likely to change. (A fine silk ought to last two sea- 
sons at least.) Or, if more economically disposed, 
order a stylish pattern from one of the numerous pat- 
tern shops in the city, and put it together yourself. 
It is so much the custom now for ladies to make 
their own clothes that really good models are pro- 
vided at small expense. 

If one can afford two wraps, a lace shawl or sacque 
is very elegant, and a shawl can be made to perform 
other service too, in the way of draping for an 
upper-skirt, over silk evening-dresses. Of lace, there 
is Chantilly or black thread, and guipure and llama, 
all of which are desirable. But—always a but in the 
way of what you want—thread shawls are very frail 
and costly, the best qualities, and a poor one is not 
worth the buying. Llama, in its fineness, sometimes 
almost equals thread, is in the same patterns, will en- 
dure rougher usage, and is very much cheaper. 
Therefore, it is better to buy a nice llama than a 
poor Chantilly, though we know the latter to be 
silk and the former wool. Guipure is a strong, thick, 
silk lace, which is serviceable, but has none of the 
delicate attributes that of right belong to lace. It 
has been so much imitated of late, in a heavy wool- 
thread, that one is heartily tired of it from its com- 
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monness. Its price is about the same as llama, while 
it is not so remunerative a purchase. 





Bonnets and Hats. 

ALL head-gear, in its original state, appears much 
alike,.though so fearfully and wonderfully different in 
result. There seem to be but two shapes in hats, 
and two or three in bonnets, and these so nearly 
allied as to be difficult of significant description. In 
hats one style has a half-high crown and rolling 
brim, which, on the left side, widens into a point 
turned up and fastened against the crown. The other 
style is also rather lower than formerly ; turns up in 
front and on the sides, like a turban, and turns down 
behind in a flat, rounding rim. The bonnets all have 
rolling coronet fronts and flat semi-high crowns, and 
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from dampness, and can never be repressed ; so that 
an English straw of fine quality, which is strong, 
wears well, and can be readily made over, is the wiser 
as well as the cheaper choice, The odd Palmetto braids, 
sewed on various shaped frames, and decked with 
bunches of dried grass, moss and grain, are specially 


| intended for every-day country use, and have appeal- 


differ from each other only in trifling degree. Straw | 


(chip, English and Belgian braids) wholly takes the 
place of made hats, of which scarcely half-a-dozen 


have been shown, French chip resembles Dunstable | 
| separate ribbons, although the price is rather more 


somewhat, and is more durable than Italian chip, 
though the latter is more fashionable. Chip, however, 


is expensive in the first place; soils easily, suffers | 


ed largely to urban ladies thither bound. 

The trimming on all head-coverings still cen- 
ters on the left side or behind, and is composed main- 
ly of ribbon of two or more shades (as many as the 
dress has with which the hat is worn), and beautiful 
wreaths of leaves and flowers that have never been 
so natural and so charming as now. Turquoise silk, 
often spoken of as used on hats, is simply a soft cord- 
ed silk, in all prevailing tints; though from the name 
it would naturally be supposed of a most cerulean 
hue. <A very beautiful ribbon is now imported, 
which is one color on one side, and a totally different, 
though blending one on the other. It is quite new 
and remarkably handsome, and saves the cost of two 


than for a plain ribbon, 
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Music in New York. 


WE have had an unusually musical spring; and in- 
deed, certain entertainments given at Steinway Hall, at 
the very close of the season, when audiences were sup- 
posed to be pining for the green fields and fresh air, 
and the atmosphere of a concert-room was an epitome 
of discomfort, have given our city a new standing in 
the world of art. For they have developed in our peo- 
ple an unexpected appreciation of the very highest 
forms of music, and have proved that much nobler 
things than managers have generally thought it wise 
to give us, will here be eagerly received. Mr, Theo- 
dore Thomas’s Festival has done more for true musi- 
cal culture than twenty opera seasons, It has opened 
to the multitude a treasury which was closed before 
to all except a few highly educated connoisseurs. It 
has taught us what good chorus singing is, what the 
neglected oratorio is, what good orchestras are, and, 
above all, it has taught us a keen relish for composi- 
tions which only a year or so ago were supposed to be 
above the popular comprehension. That the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven should have been so glorious- 
ly performed in this city—in this city which has always 
refused to support a chorus, and has taken symphonies 
of all kinds under a sort of tacit protest—is undoubted- 
ly a matter of general gratification ; but a still more 
cheering evidence of progress, is the fact that two or 
three thousand people, representing all classes, the ac- 
complished musician, and the tyro who has hardly got 
beyond the scales, listened to it with a delight that 
was almost rapturous. After this we shall feel that 
nothing in music is beyond the appreciation of New 








York ; and we may safely count upon getting all that 
we can appreciate and pay for, 

The visit of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society 
was not only the most important, but also one of the 
pleasantest features of the Festival. It called forth 
some gracious hospitality, and aroused, we hope, much 
friendly emulation. We have no large musical or- 
ganization that rivals it; but the success of Mr, 
Thomas in creating a new chorus in Cincinnati, 
shows that we might soon have one, with a little well- 
directed effort. Perhaps the Church Music Associa- 
tion may grow into what we want. It certainly ex- 
hibits more vitality than any of the older choral socie- 
ties, and under its new conductor it has done some 
good work, which encourages us to expect from it a 
constant and rapid improvement. 

Soon after the Festival came Rubinstein, with the 
most astonishing series of piano-forte concerts ever un- 
dertaken in New York. There were seven of these 
recitals, as he calls them, and in the course of them he 
presented a complete history of piano-forte playing, 
from the time of the clavecin and the harpsichord to 
the present day. His one hundred and fifty selections 
gave us specimens of every school, and the characteris- 
tics of every great style, from Bach and Handel to 
Thalberg, Liszt and Rubinstein. The first concert, 
devoted to the fathers of the art and their immediate 
disciples, attracted much less interest than the others, 
though it was to our taste one of the most delightful 
of the series. The second presented six sonatas of 
Beethoven, and at that also there were many vacant 
seats, But afterwards the hall was crowded, anda 
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more critical and cultivated assemblage than gathered 
there in the afternoon it would be hard to find in any 
city. Naturally, there is a great diversity of opinion 
as to which composers Rubinstein interprets most 
faithfully. We are inclined to give the preference to 
his playing of Handel, Mozart and Schumann,—and 
of his own music, of course, first of all. Yet remem- 
bering Beethoven’s great sonata in C minor, and 
some of Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, and 
the sonata in A flat of Weber, it seems invidious to 
single out anything for especial commendation. How 
Beethoven, and Schubert, and Chopin ought to be 
played is in a great measure a matter of judgment, and 
Rubinstein is much more likely to be right than his 
critics. Nobody can dispute, however, that he gave 
in the whole series of concerts the most brilliant and 
amazing exhibitions of skill, and the most unmistaka- 
ble evidences of deep artistic feeling that he has shown 
in his American tour. The gossips tell us that his 
earlier impressions of this country were not favorable ; 
but he saw sume reason to revise them before he went 


away. 


Browning's New Poem. * 


It is a pity that neither of the two greatest living 
English poets has been able to keep himself free from 
mannerism—that the elegance of verse not polished 
away into trim prettiness is a thing to be remembered 
for Tennyson, and that Browning’s old vigor has 
roughened into puzzling uncouthness. One refines ex- 
pression to the weakening of thought, and the other 
subtilizes thought till expression grows provokingly 
obscure. 

A singular lawsuit was decided last year at Vire, in 
Normandy ; and Browning, being in the neighborhood, 
seized on its revelations of life as the hint for his pres- 
ent poem. Courts of justice force facts out into 
light, and therefore their proceedings always have the 
intensest interest of reality. Very likely there is more 
fable than truth in the record of Solomon’s judgment 
between the two mothers, and the official reporter 
would have left a dryly strict account of the case won 
by Portia against the Jew, enlivened by none of the 
poet’s charming fancies. But a modern tribunal, with 
its cruelly logical rules of evidence, and the hold upon 
conscience of the oath, lays bare the course of human 
action as exactly as any mortal agency can; and 
modern poetry finds in the mass of facts so dragged 
forth ample materials for hunting after truth through 
the study of human motives, to the full satisfaction of 
its introspective and philosophic bent. Besides, the 
balancings of a litigation, its doubts within doubts 
and conflicting presentment of two sides, have a fas- 
cination for Browning’s refining and abstracting facul- 
ty. The subject being at hand, some extravagance 
must of course be fetched from afar for its name and 
setting—something at once outré and trivial, by way 





* The Red Cotton-Nightcap Country ; or, Turfand Towers, 
By Robert Browning. James PF. Osgood & Co. 





of title, that might be strained, through vague associa- 
tions of thought, into faint connection with the 
theme. Miss Thackeray by a pretty stroke of wit had 
described Normandy as the white cotton-nightcap 
land ; her friend shall prove to her, by this story of 
wrong and misery enacted there, its better title to be 
called red cotton-nightcap country. And since one 
riddle at once to be solved is too simple for his power 
of perplexing, the second title, Turf and Towers, 
gives him scope for tracing through forced and fan- 
tastic analogies a contrast between the sinfully easy 
life his hero led and the height of self-denying austeri- 
ty he should have aimed at. We spare the reader’s 
patience any instance of the quibbling conceits that 
piece the story and its names together—they can be 
understood with labor, but are not worth the labor of 
understanding. 

To describe the theme briefly, it is the picture of a 
life spent in the struggle between a weak head and a 
warm heart» to reconcile religion with lust. The 
Church—the church of Lourdes and La Sallette, of 
course—stands by, forbidding the sin in theory and 
conniving at its practice so long as penance takes the 
shape of tribute to its coffers. The sharer in the 
guilt, really the most finished character in the poem, 
living simply for the sake of consuming the life she 
attaches herself to, is drawn with a careful tempering 
of contempt for her nature with admiration for its 
completeness. No one need be reminded that the 
energy and distinctness with which Browning throws 
himself into the life and condition of another being is 
almost like a transmigration of souls. The masks of 
this story move and speak as if by some inner force, 
not like puppets. Only he does not choose to inform 
the poor Church so understandingly, refusing to ex- 
plain her share in the drama by identifying himself 
with her. The moral of the poem is—for the poet 
never wants a purpose, in whatever involutions and 
enigmas he may wrap it—that life is full of contra- 
rieties; that much which seems evil in it is relatively 
good, but that there is pure good and definite truth 
which we may attain, and ought at least always to 
aspire towards, All this is declared less equivocally, 
if less directly, than in his last poem, the justification 
of the sphinx Napoleon. But the baffling and doub- 
ling chase is pursued through so many frivolous quirks 
and false starts of suggestion before coming at a 
statement which, after all, seems, willingly to stop 
short of proof, that even Browning’s blindest admi- 
rers must be disappointed at finding so small and 
tasteless a kernel within this prickly burr. 


The Mater Dolorosa of Poetry. 

A DELICATELY written preface by the translator 
prepares us for the sympathetic rendering in which 
Miss Harriet W. Preston presents the memoir, com- 
posed with all Sainte-Beuve’s subtle insight and ex- 
quisite finish, of the life of Madame Desbordes-Val- 
more, whom he calls the most courageous, tender and 
compassionate of feminine souls, the Mater Dolorosa 
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of Poetry. Another of the literary circle that knew 
her best, the writers of a fashion then still classic though 
passing away, styled her ‘‘ the sweet spirit with the 
golden voice,” poetizing the praise which Lamartine 
sougtt her out to bestow, and which Hugo compress- 
ed in one of his strong sayings, ‘‘ You are womanhood 
itself —you are poetry itself; yours is a charming tal- 
ent, the most moving I know ina woman.” M_’lle 
Desbordes was a native of Douai, and, pursued from 
the first by the poverty and misfortune that haunted 
her life, she performed in the early days of the First 
Empire as a comedian, distinguished for the pathos 
and simple naturalness of her acting. Physical feeble- 
ness prevented the full development of her extraordi- 
nary gift of dramatic expression, and after twenty 
years of labors more satisfactory to the critics than 
profitable to herself, she left the stage, not before the 
publication of her first verses had fixed her place in 
the very front rank of female poets. Her long life 
afterwards was one of privation borne without com- 
plaint, of modest constant charity, helping out of her 
own need the miserable who were only just more 
needy, and finding in suffering and patient effort the 
stimulus to the free unfolding of the warm sympa- 
thetic qualities pervading her later poems. The 
salient points in Madame Valmore’s career are touch- 
ed with the mingled lightness and firmness of which 
Sainte-Beuve is a master, for, in his words, ‘one 
does not write the formal biography of a woman.” 
With extracts from her letters and the slightest thread 
of narrative, he weaves a touching story of sensibility 
and courage, romance and energy, and heightens it 
with one of those quick, graceful turns always facile 
and natural in his writings, by contrast with the 
serene, refined rural poverty of another poetess, Eu- 
génie de Guérin. There are anecdotes of her early 
life and associates veiled in infinite delicacy, and 
glimpses of later hardships borne bravely and even 
graciously. She shrank from patronage, and was too 
mddest to believe she deserved fame. Her active 
pity for all whom she could aid or console seemed a 
special gift from heaven—no one ever applied to her 
in vain, for sympathy at least ; and a natural retinue 
of courageous, intelligent women similarly situated 
flocked around her. The task of introducing to the 
public the unfamiliar story of such a life is well per- 
formed, and made complete by the generous tribute 
the translator pays to the perfect justice with which 
Sainte-Beuve’s refined spirit always dealt with 
women. The volume ends with selections from the 
poems, rendered closely and melodiously enough to re- 
call much of the characteristic elegiac quality of the 
original ; and the elegant form in which it is issued 
by Roberts Brothers is well suited to its subject. 


The German Minnesingers. 


Mr. KROEGER, in the Minnesinger of Germany 
(Hurd & Houghton), tells us how at the heart of the 
Middle Ages, while learning was imprisoned among 
priests in monasteries and universities, poetry led the 





joyous life of knight-errantry, and made itself a home 
in courts. The violence and tumult of the time were 
relieved by the primal simple art of song. The twelfth 
century, which produced the Courts of Love in France, 
with their frivolous questions and fantastic decrees, 
was the era in Germany of the bards of love, for that 
is the literal meaning of Minnesinger. Devotion to 
woman pushed to extravagance, and enthusiasm for 
what they meant by religion, were the gentlest traits 
in the men of those more than half-barbarous days. 
Or rather they were twin expressions of one fancy— 
the passionate worship of the Virgin, merely substitu- 
ting her name in the phrases that exalted subjection 
to the mistress. Most of the Minnesingers were of 
knightly birth, with no other riches than their harp 
and sword, wandering among the villages and from 
one castle to another, and living by the liberality that 
rewarded their songs. These were scanty enough in 
material, twisting into all imaginable conceits the 
praises of the lady-love whose name it was a point of 
honor to conceal, varied now and then with a stroke 
of homely wisdom, or a half-line given to flowers and 
meadows, But their construction was a studied and 
elaborate art. The minstrels thoroughly understood 
all the resources and devices of meter and rhythm, 
and adapted them to strict form in each production, 
while connecting every poem with its special musical 
accompaniment. When we add that these poems 
were often improvised, and the melody originated at 
the same time, the control of the Minnesingers over 
the formal machinery of their art appears really won- 
derful. Of course in their narrow range of ideas a 
thousand commonplaces grew familiar, and the mere 
turn of words and of tones might be endlessly varied 
without much effort, while the uncultivated ear of the 
audience was still pleased with the expected refrain of 
fancy and melody. Still, the songs that are preserved, 
of more than a hundred and sixty bards, display such 
variety of thought and such flexibility and precision of 
language as denote an extraordinary development of 
poetical art. This collection of early German litera- 
ture exists in five volumes, published in 1838, by Von 
der Hagen, under the auspices of the King of Prus- 
sia. 

The Minnesingers were knights as well as minstrels, 
and eagerly sought the most romantic adventures of 
chivalry in honor of their mistresses. Don Quixote 
scarcely caricatures their extravagances. One of the 
most conspicuous, Ulrich von Lichtenstein, chose a 
princess for his lady-love, and devoted himself to her, 
with harp and hand, for more than twenty years, 
through a career of colossal follies. As specimens of 
these, he drank with rapture the water she had washed 
her hands in, hada surgical operation performed on 
his lip because it displeased her, cut off a finger and 
inclosed it to her address with an exquisite poem in a 
green velvet case, and executed a traveling tourna- 
ment through Lombardy and Bohemia, richly dressed 
as Venus, breaking three hundred and seven lances in 
her honor. Yet this moon-struck knight was of noble 
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descent and great wealth, the father of a family and 
the husband of a woman whom he really loved. An- 
other accomplished Minnesinger of the early part of 
the twelfth century, and one in every way a contrast 
to Ulrich, was Walther von der Vogelweide, distin- 
guished for his strong and elegant verse, and even 
more for his thoughtfulness as a student and teacher, 
and the frankness and wisdom of his intimate inter- 
course with the German princes of his day. He 
devoted his arms and his genius to no fantastic esca- 
pades, but fought as a crusader, and rhymed and 
sang for German independence against the Pope. The 
translations from his verses given by the author show 
the grace of the poet and the foresight of the states- 
man, and justify the esteem he won among contempo- 
raries and the renewed popularity he now enjoys in 
Germany. The passionate admiration that rewarded 
these minstrels is indicated by the ceremonies at the 
death of Heinrich Frauenlob, ‘‘the author of a mag- 
nificent version of ‘Solomon’s Song,’ whose body 
was borne by ladies with much weeping, and so great 
a quantity of wine poured on his grave that it ran all 
around the church.” 

From the descriptions and the illustrative extracts 
given by the author, it is plain that the form of these 
songs was artificial to a wearisome degree of refined 
complexity. Many later poets, and Goethe in par- 
ticular, have availed themselves skillfully of the capa- 
cities of their language thus developed ; and Mr. Tay- 
lor’s recent translations show our own tongue to be 
rich and flexible enough for the production of closely 
Similar effects. But it must be owned that Mr. 
Kroeger’s renderings of his chosen extracts very faintly 
represent the metrical merits of their labored struc- 
ture. His English is needlessly bald and common- 
place, and the attempt to preserve grace of form even 
at the sacrifice of spirit is eminently unsuccessful. On 
the other hand, he gives us in compensation some very 
acute and just criticism upon Tennyson’s circle of 
Legends of the King, pointing out the artistic blun- 
der which neglects dignity and nobleness of character 
in choosing Arthur and his unfaithful queen for the 
central figures of the story. He fairly awards praise 
for finer conception and more exalted treatment of the 
same legends to Wolfram von Eschenbach, another of 
the Minnesingers, who selected the mystery of St. 
Graal as his main subject. The volume is curious and 
interesting, and ends appropriately with careful criti- 
cism upon long passages taken from the version of 
** Tristan and Isolde,” by Gottfried von Strassburg, 
the greatest of all the poets of the period. 


Bulwer's “ Kenelm Chillingly.” 


TuIs posthumous novel of Bulwer’s (Harper & 
Brothers) abounds with instances of the experience in 
life he gained and traces of the faults he almost out- 
grew during his long career. It illustrates worldly 
shrewdness mellowed from selfishness into sagacity, 
maintaining the sense of honor as a principle in- 








stead of a fantasy, and refusing in speech the point 
of epigram for the sounder wisdom of aphorism. Yet 
his theory of the true presentation of life is the old 
one with which he began, resulting in a piece of bril- 
liant literary workmanship, full of flaws. In this 
respect it wants the finish and genuineness so satis- 
factory in some of the latest of his novels published 
while he lived. In those he acknowledged the 
modern standard of excellence in fiction, which de- 
mands that the possible and the practical shall be 
idealized, and half abandoned the task he had so long 
sustained, of adapting the pure ideal to the limits and 
conditions of prosaic existence. In a word, he seemed 
to be at length beginning his work at the right end, 
and aiming to poetize the material, rather than to 
draw down angels from the skies, But the clinging 
habit of a lifetime is not so easily cast off. In the 
present story he wavers between the two systems of 
treatment, whether in dealing with personal character 
or with social problems. His man of action is a 
nobler sort of Lumley Ferrars, etched with the sharp- 
est, neatest touches of acid. His man of dreams is 
a more unselfish conscientious Godolphin, really look- 
ing for a place to do fit work in. But when these 
two have converged to a collision, and the truth of 
either’s plan of life is about to be put to the test, the 
author deserts the task, and the half-lifted curtain of 
the promised play drops just as it was expected to 
rise. 

A few more instances of the trick of introduction 
he so much affected would have gained for Bulwer’s 
two pedestrians marching into his first chapters as 
jeering a welcome as used to salute James’s twin 
initial horsemen. True, he finds high authority, in 
Gil Blas and Goldsmith, for thus putting various con- 
ditions of life on a friendly footing at the outset, and 
contrasting the youthful pilgrim’s freshness with expe- 
rience in the worn and knowing wayfarer. The 
effect reconciles us to this simple and rather clumsy 
device which solves the difficulty of bringing the bet- 
ter-class Englishman into striking relations with his 
inferiors, by walking him into them under a disguise. 
Our knight—ambulant in the present case—strides 
swiftly into adventure. Within a fortnight after 
dropping his gentle name and usual dress to see the 
plain world for himself, he rescues a runaway beauty 
from a too seductive actor, earns two shillings in the 
hayfield, snubs a young radical and settles him at a 
retail-shop desk, pounds a village farrier to a jelly, 
trains a crippled basket-maker in zsthetics, marries 
him to his rustic mistress and sets them up in busi- 
ness, while enlightening by the way a wandering min- 
strel’s notions of Art and Nature, and puzzling a 
clergyman’s theories of reform, and confuting a great 
landholder’s system of economics, and yet does not 
permit himself to get at all out of breath or out of 
whimsies before he quietly resumes decent name and 
attire and ways, and consents to learn the world by 
travel, after the usual fashion of his class. It is a 
rough and ready style of bringing him acquainted 
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with many of the people who are to influence his life 
—for he lifts the farrier into his manly ‘‘cultured”’ 
friend, finds in the minstrel, also a disguised genius, 
his future rival in a love-passage, and inspires the 
landholder’s exquisite daughter with a passion which 
would probably have met its reward if the book had 
been continued. 

In names, Bulwer plays with suggestion, as Dickens 
did, though less grotesquely. Ex-mund-ham, the 
place out of the world, is the seat of the hero’s race, 
those thin-blooded Chillinglys, whose crest was three 
small fishes, and who for centuries had contrived to 
swim with the stream, not too conspicuously near the 
top of it. A fortunate cross bestows on Kenelm, to- 
gether with the stern honor and crotchety spirit of a 
scholarly father, the dreamy mood and melancholy 
insight of some remote maternal ancestor. The in- 
fluence of heredity is asserted throughout the story. 
And it is a curious mark of the belated condition of 
Bulwer’s mind, that while he adopts the inherited 
transmission of qualities, good and evil, what the an- 
cients called éngenium, almost as the groundwork of 
the graver passages in his novel, he is so far from 
conceding it as a fit foundation, for any scientific sys- 
tem, that he invents occasion for a contemptuous 
outburst against Darwin. He pursues this principle 
into a contrast between the quiet obscurity through 
which the Chillinglys had lapsed, and the hardy man- 
liness of the race of Travers, all full of the spirit of 
their time in by-gone centuries, giving a ship to the 
Armada, fighting with Cromwell at Marston Moor, 
thriving as lawyers, ruling as colonial governors ; in 
brief, always up with the best life of the best English 
commoners, till the line culminates in the Travers 
Kenelm meets, a baronet with acres scientifically 


tilled and votes dexterously managed. In like man- , 


ner the hereditary intensifying of the Chillingly 
traits is skillfully traced, until they reach perfection 
in the hero’s cousin, the consummate politician, who 
thinks capital and religion names to conjure with, 
either backwards or forwards, calmly saying he in- 
tends to be premier, and credited by the world with 
enough of ability and flexibility to carry out his in- 
tention, And the reason why he will succeed, as the 
author strongly puts it, is that he is the incarnation 
of talent, and that the average world which now-a- 
days rules cares for and comprehends nothing of 
genius. The English spirit has declined to a level of 
toleration, expediency, indifferentism on which it 
meets and yields to the lead of the intensest Chilling- 
ly practical mind, The serious interest of the book 
lies in this strong contrast of persons between the 
cousins, of races between the Chillingly and Travers 
families, and of national spirit between the old heroic 
British tone symbolized by one, and the modern 
craven passion for success and wealth and ease em- 
bodied in the other. It is easy to see that the ful- 
filment of such a beginning, if the author had not 
faltered in carrying it out, would have been found in 
bringing Kenelm and Cecilia Travers together, and 





evolving from the fusion of the two lines a type of 
the statesman fitted to rule the coming time in Eng- 
land. 

While keenly realizing and sharply illustrating this 
decline in national spirit, perhaps Bulwer was tvo old 
to do more than deplore it, and dream without defin- 
ing the course of restoration. At least he gives no 
shape to the fruit of his hero’s dreams, when reality 
at length dissipates them. Represented at first as 
possessed by a conviction of the vanity of all human 
wishes, so unnatural in its precocious sadness that 
only some wayward blending at his birth of contra- 
dictory natures can account for it, he is startled out 
of contempt for ambition and distrust of love by find- 
ing the last only too real, and the first a possible 
satisfaction for earlier misfortune. He sets out with 
a scorn for ogling and pairing humanity that would 
delight Hartmann, and meets the revenge of fate, as 
that pessimist philosopher is said to have lately met 
it, in a bewildering passion. This is drawn with a 
mingling of warmth and purity very unusual for Bul- 
wer, and disappointment in it tempers the hero for 
that part in serious life to which ambition will open 
his way, as we gather from the hints with which the 
story abruptly closes. 

Though he mounts his pedestrians on many a meta- 
physical hobby, and seasons their discourse plentifully 
with the old melodramatic scraps, there is abundance 
of wit and pungent observation sprinkled over the 
pages. Scientific extravagance gains a thrust or two, 
and Tennyson a sharp skit, and clique criticism a 
caustic rebuke. The rules for lengthening life laid 
down in the manuscript of Hawthorne’s Septimius are 
cleverly parodied by a set of maxims, not at all un- 
like them, for winning social success. Bulwer him- 
self hardly lived up to either course of prescriptions, 
nor would he seem to advise his readers to adopt 
them. And on the whole, although the novel re- 
turns to his earlier manner more than it improves on 
his maturer one, it deserves to be classed rather with 
the best than with the worst of that long and varied 
series of romances from which his diligent pen so lately 
rested, 


Mrs. Whitney’s New Story.* 


WE have happened to read recently, and in acci- 
dental connection with each other, two books which, 
both coming from persons of genius, contain each 
much worth considering, but which are curiously 
contrasted ; we refer to Mrs. Whitney’s Zhe Other 
Girls and the Coming Race. Lord Lytton, in the 
Coming Race, in a most ingenious and fanciful story, 
which no man could have better conceived or treated 
more skillfully, satirizes without bitterness, and not 
without many expressions of sympathy with the. ideas 
he seems only half in earnest in refuting, the hopes 





* The Other Girls. By Mrs. A. D.T. Whitney. James R 
Osgood & Co. 
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of a coming society out of which most of the present 
evils of life, inequality, disorder, ambition and brute 
force, shall have disappeared. The present hopes of 
women—of becoming in all respects the equals of 
men, in education, statesmanship, civil rights—are 
reduced to absurdity by depicting an imaginary under- 
ground world, lighted by an artificial sun (much less 
incredible than ‘Our Brick Moon”), in which wo- 
men are the natural superiors of men in all respects. 
They are larger, stronger, wiser, more scholarly, apter 
at public affairs, than men, and have all the inventive, 
scientific and philosophic functions of the race in their 
hands. They, too, have the initiative in all love af- 
fairs, and men are represented as having the diffidence, 
coyness and sensibility which have hitherto adorned 
women. But perhaps a more interesting suggestion 
of the discoverer of this inside world—in which he 
finds the prophecy of our own social state some 
generations hence—is the fact that the servants are 
all automata—machines in human form so ingeniously 
constructed and so wound up to their respective 
duties, that they perform with admirable accuracy and 
efficiency all the work for which we now so unhappily 
depend upon fellow-creatures, —-subject to fatigue, 
often reluctant and usually incompetent—capricious, 
envious, jealous—rarely contented in their situation, 
and all desirous of places like Thackeray’s Jeames, 
‘‘with little to do and a great deal to get for it.” 
This solution of the domestic service question—vastly 
more puzzling and pressing than the civil service ques- 
tion, unprogressive and unpromising as its solution is 
—is a way out of the scrape by no means wholly ab- 
surd-since the talking-machine, the sewing-machine, 
the type-setter, the coa!-excavator, the fire-alarm, the 
hotel-annunciator, the self-feeding press, and a hun- 
dred agricultural economizers of human labor, have 
hinted what the possibilities of mechanical invention 
are. But, however conceivable the abolishment of 
domestic service may be—by the substitution of ma- 
chine labor in household work—the desirableness ‘of 
the change, all its conditions being considered, is 
somewhat more than doubtful! It is a good deal of 
the nature of the correction of women’s disabilities, 
by transferring them to men; or, protecting women 
from cruelty by making them too strong in muscle, 
for their present tyrants to dare lay a hand upon 
them! Make the world go by machinery, and men 
and women will soon become machines themselves, 
Abolish the necessity of any labor not in itself 
wholly agreeable, and we should have a sybaritic 
world, in which such absolute independence one of 
another would be achieved, that the membership 
which now educates and disciplines humanity through 
the relationship of its inter-dependent parts would be 
wholly lost in a selfish disintegration, of which the 
purity, the brilliancy, the freedom, but also the bar- 
renness and incoherency of a blowing cloud of sand, 
would be the proper image. 

Mrs. Whitney, in Zhe Other Girls, takes up the 
domestic service question—indirectly, but none the 














less of set purpose—from a wholly different, and an 
infinitely more helpful, point of view. Believing, as 
she evidently does, in the divine order which gov- 
erns the world, and in human society as a part of that 
order, she is, among the earnest writers of her own 
sex, one of the few who is not restless and dissatisfied 
with the place which woman has in the world. Active 
in her desire for elevating her own sex, she evidently 
has no disposition to bring it in conflict with the 
other, or to lead it into the publicity which marks 
masculine life. She does not consider woman's sphere, 
as experience and history have defined it, due mainly 
to man’s selfishness, brutality or jealousy. She seems 
to believe that woman has taken and is taking the 
place God gave her—the one to which her faculties 
and sex gravitated—and that there is no more dispute 
called for about her sphere than about man’s sphere. 
Her sphere changes, enlarges, adapts itself, has excep- 
tional cases, suffers from ignorance, encounters evils 
and trials from the passions of the other sex, as well 
as from its own. But so does man’s. And although 
these spheres impinge and cover sometimes segments 
of a common territory, yet they are characteristically 
distinct, and there seems little prospect that they 
will ever coalesce and become lost in each other. If 
they should do so—if man’s and woman's occupations, 
education, professional and physical labors become, 
as many seem to think they may and will, identical— 
we can only rejoice that we have lived in a stage when 
the separation favored a class of virtues and graces, 
on both sides, that will then be extinct ! 

But Mrs. Whitney, in all her works, clearly regards 
the unlikeness of man and woman as the chief cause 
of their mutual dependence. 
thinks the dissimilarity of faculties, tastes and pro- 


Instead of an evil, she 


clivities, a special and unspeakable good ; the present 
disposition to make woman less domestic and more 
public, a degradation, and not an elevation, of her 
place. And in her present work—if there is any- 
thing which rules the sentiment—it is the unfavorable- 
ness of the exchange now so dangerously stimulated — 
of domestic lives and home occupations and home 
service for those more public and congregate occupa- 
tions which so many women are flocking into—as 
shop-tenders and saloon-girls, and workers for whole- 
sale establishments. Of course, Mrs. Whitney does 
not deny the right, nor even wholly the necessity, of 
these occupations for women. She contents herself 
with depicting the advantages and the happiness of 
domestic service. She knows that homes are every- 
where suffering for the service of womanly work and 
sympathy; mothers worn out with cares they cannot 
buy the aid of competent women-helpers to abate ; 
children running looSe for want of womanly 
guardianship ; men getting to think clubs pleasanter 
than homes that are so ill-managed, where their wives 
are in a chronic irritation with poor servants —their 
domestics ecye-servants, and ignorant and stupid and 
exacting and capricious at that,—and their meals 
rarely ready and well served, and their wives seldom 
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smiling and fresh enough to be agreeable companions 
after the toils of the day. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Whitney has seen that 
American girls have fallen into the natural but un- 
happy error that domestic sesvice is degrading, un- 
profitable, undemocratic and humbling to self-respect ; 
that this drives them to factories and clerkships and 
machine-labor in great establishments; empties the 
smaller towns and villages and rural districts of their 
young women (their young men had already gone 
West), and accumulates in cities an overplus of Ameri- 
can female labor, where, away from natural pro- 
tectors, the young women must live in tenement- 
apartments, be exposed to fearful temptations, and 
gradually lose all sense of home privacy and simplicity 
and womanliness of life. 

To help bring these two suffering classes together — 
homes wanting womanly helpers, and young American 
women wanting homes—is the main object of Zhe 
Other Girls. The author does not lay the blame of 
the present s¢r74e among American girls, or even of 
any domestic servants, exclusively to the folly or igno- 
rance of the girls, any more than to the folly and 
ignorance and defective sense of the true relation be- 
tween employers and employed, among housekeepers. 
And therefore her book is not occupied exclusively 
with the working-class or the servant-class. It runs 
up and down the whole gamut, from Mr. Sherrett and 
Mr. Argenter to Bel Bree and Mary Moxall, from 
Mr. Kirkbright and Desire to Frank Sunderline and 
Marion Kent and Ray Ingraham. She divides the 
responsibility between housekeepers who are not 
home-makers, and domestic servants who are not 
helpers. And her remedies are not one-sided. She 
describes the residences or abodes where the proprie- 
tors seem to think themselves and their servants are 
of a different flesh and blood and a different heart 
soul, and all their relationship one of dollars 
She evidently does not wonder that such 


and 
and cents. 
homes have constant difficulty with their servants ; 
steady dissatisfaction on both sides, frequent changes, 
and no peace, because no sympathy and no affection. 
She describes other homes where the mistress, amazed 
to find reasonableness, self-respect, refinement in the 
domestics, begins to study their comfort, ministers to 
their taste, allows them to feel at ome, and to enjoy 
the liberty of home ; to see their friends, to make the 
kitchen and their bedrooms pleasant places to live in. 
The better treated, the more unexacting, friendly, 
and like real members of the family become the 
servants, and the less disposed to break the barriers 
essential to the privacy of their employers. 

We have long been satisfied that the hitch in our 
domestic service in America was quite as much due to 
the upstart pretentiousness of newly-rich employers 
—the absence of any cultivated sense of what con- 
stitutes *‘real folks,” or any Christian discipline of 
character and temper—as to the crudity or untrained 
character or exactingness of the servant-class, We 
go so far as to set it down against any family, that 





they cannot 4ecp their servants; and assume that the 
people always complaining of their domestics are peo- 
ple seriously undisciplined themselves, and justly open 
to the dissatisfaction of their domestics. 

But deeper than any question of servants and 
masters in this book is the pervading sentiment of 
the dignity and glory of work in any sphere we find at 
our hand. Mrs. Whitney has too profound a faith in 
the guiding hand of Providence to think it wise to 
spend life in looking out or ahead for a sphere, in- 
stead of occupying the sphere next at hand, and point- 
ed out by evident signs—sure that it will open wide 
enough in God’s time, if only faithfully filled. She 
has an amazing sense of the way all things work to- 
gether for guod to them that love God, and perform 
their next duty and stand in their lot bravely and 
helpfully. She leaves us in doubt whether Laclarion 
Grupp is not quite as useful and grand in her way as 
Mr. Christopher Kirkbright in his. 

Clearly those who think the difficulties in our hu- 
man life things to be evaded or removed, instead of 
being met and transformed, are not competent to 
deal with the world they live in, or the souls they 
find about them. Men and women are not to make 
their differences grounds of quarrel, but conditions of 
a nobler harmony. Labor is not to be done away 
with, but to be made dignified and accepted grate- 
fully. Servants are not all to become masters, but 
service is to become just as interesting and self-re- 
specting a place as command and employers’ statibns. 
It zs so in hundreds of cases. Many a merchant 
knows and feels that his head-clerk is more of a man 
than he himself, and respects himself and commands 
respect to a degree that the employer does not and 
cannot. We have known hundreds of serving-girls 
who could have taught their mistresses morals and re- 
ligion, and who were nobler and higher beings than 
themselves in every true scale of merit here or here- 
after. We have got to work out this problem, with- 
out breaking through the laws of nature or the ex- 
perience of the past. Neither social distinctions, 
rights of capital, nor habits of sex are going to move 
an inch from their ancient foundations to facilitate 
our solution. There is no patent way of removing 
the evils of society which grow out of the selfish, 
crude and passionate, or lazy and pleasure-seeking 
propensities of our race. It is only intelligence con- 
trolled by religious principle that can help us. In- 
telligence does little except when converted into 
character, and character has little social beneficence 
unless founded in piety. Mrs. Whitney feels this in 
every fiber of her nature. She is therefore a preacher 
of righteousness. Deborah herself could not have 
had more of the prophetess than our author veils 
under her story-telling talent. The prefound, prayer- 
ful, yearning spirit of helpfulness, by calling on the 
deepest fountains of help, which animates this book, 
is perhaps one of the chief criticisms which mere 
novel-readers and self-amusers will make of its pages. 
But Mrs. Whitney, working in the iron of stern prin- 
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ciple, knows how to wreathe flowers and vines about 
her unbending columns, She has a world of wit and 
fun, and is sometimes #00 ingenious in her choice or 
fabrication of names. We have been too deeply in- 
terested in the inner substance of her book to pay 
much attention to its external merits as a story. 
These, we know, are what it must stand or fall by, as 
an artistic work. We should like to read it again 
and criticise it wholly without reference to its princi- 
ples. But we have left ourselves no room to say one 
word about Zhe Other Girls. We only earnestly 
recommend it, as better than preaching, for those who 
are seeking divine guidance out of their personal trials 
or their domestic grievances, and specially those who 
are tried with either the bad-mistress or the poor- 
servant question. There are two classes of sufferers 
here, and Mrs, Whitney is the friend and teacher of 
both. 


Jean Ingelow as a Novelist. 


ALL the incidental wit and casual wisdom of Jean 
Ingelow’s novel are needed to make amends for its 
artistic unshapeliness, for surely no story half so clever 
ever hobbled upon a plot as disconnected and a narra- 
tive as rambling as this is supported by. Zhe Ske/- 
digs-—twin gigantic needles of rock off the north coast 
of Scotland—loom out of the mist to give its title and 
a vivid bit of description to the book, and are seen no 
more. Off these granite columns the yacht cruises 
which bears the heroine, her brother Tom, and her 
uncle into the opening situation of the story, and in- 
troduces its hero Brandon, rescued from a raft loaded 
by his courage with the passengers and piloted by his 
skill away from the wreck of a burning ship. This 
rescue accomplished, the yacht and uncle sail out of 
view, and carry with them almost all the sea-element 
there is about the novel. The manner of the brother 
and sister’s thus getting afloat upon the world is de- 
scribed with elaboration in an account of their lonely 
romantic education, brought to an abrupt close by 
sending their mother into a decline, and despatching 
their father, a bankrupt, to Australia. This prefa- 
tory part, containing material enough for a novel by 
itself, and seemingly intended to develop the brother 
into the hero, under the minutely-shaded influences of 
strange early training, suddenly passes over a gap of 
several years, into which Tom is unceremoniously 
dropped, only reappearing with regrets for evil courses 
that no adequate cause explains. Dorothea, the 
sister, and Brandon are thrown together again in the 
family of the latter, where her uncle lets her fall as 
abruptly as he had picked her up, and the orderly 
progress of the novel promises at last to begin. Only 
to be interrupted, however, by another completely 
detached passage, leading Dorothea through a life of 
struggle and good work among the poor in London, 
which again is rich in pictures and lessons enough to 
furnish forth an independent romance, but does not 
at all help the course of the one it is interjected into. 
She rather passively lets herself be loved quietly by 





Brandon, and more openly and successfully by his 
half-brother Valentine. These three engross all the 
interest of character, and a faint suggestion of Jane 
Eyre and Rochester hangs about them. Dorothea’s 
spell is that of the usual sincere quaintness and won- 
derful eyes redeeming a plain face. 
and enthusiastic impatience of commonplace, and 
self-curbing, are associated with finer culture and 


Brandon’s vigor 


softer traits than those of that strong earlier por- 
trait. Valentine, from being ineffably weak and 
unworthy of the heroine who yields only to his 
persistence and her own loneliness, sinks into be- 
coming needlessly contemptible, for the sake of 
bringing out certain jealous blemishes in Brandon’s 
character, otherwise too faultless. When he has serv- 
ed long enough as a foil to his half-brother’s nobler na- 
ture, the latter of course succeeds in his long-repressed 
love. But his success is delayed by so awkward a de- 
vice in the outset, and brought about at last in so in- 
distinct and hurried a manner, that the story leaves in 
closing a sense of utter want of symmetry. It is 
thoroughly undramatic, except in adopting the worst 
error of current playwriting, and sacrificing all minor 
characters to the brilliant predominance of one or two 
stars. It is in the descriptions, the reflections, and the 
half-accidental touches having nothing to do with the 
story of the novel, that its very great merit and charm 
are found. What sharp and fresh observation these 
sentences reveal: ‘* This little creature does not love 
Brandon any the more because he snatched her out of 
the fire ; but twenty years hence, perhaps, she will love 
some other child all the better for the sake of that 
dimly-remembered day.”—‘I think we wish for 
more in life, rather than more of it.”—‘* To aggra- 
vate one’s self into being happy is as easy as aggra- 
vating one’s self into being unhappy.’’ The descrip- 
tion of the effect upon different orders of mind of the 
cathedral at Chartres, with its mixture of the solemn 
and shabby, is nicely discriminated and led on into 
some fine thoughts on true reverence. And how 
neat are these little sketches of the sentimentalist : 
** She was a pleasant-looking person, tall, very slender, 
head a little on one side, drooping eyes, a long nose 
that projected rather too far into space, a pensive, 
soothing voice :”—and the practicalist: ‘I never saw 
any one so gently, peaceably, and persistently uninter- 
ested in the droll side of things as she was.” The 
conversations sometimes overflow with wit and sharp- 
ness till the society seems invented for the sake of the 
talk, yet the more serious ones, if a little too long- 
drawn, are full of depth and fervor. Indeed, the whole 
book is rich with carelessly cut and roughly set gems, 
and in its unskillful originality far more attractive than 
the coherent tameness of many duller and more popu- 
lar ones. (Published by Roberts Brothers, ) 


Mr. Trowbridge's Stories. 


In collecting a number of his clever sketches that 
have appeared in magazines for publication under a 
more permanent form, with the title of Coupon Bonds, 
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and Other Stories (J. R. Osgood & Co.), Mr. 
Trowbridge has added one or two that enlarge the 
volume more than they improve it. His sprightly 
faculty is too distinct to be allowed to drop into the 
jog-trot of temperance tales, or lose itself among the 
crowd of second-rate intelligences following their 
leaders along the broad new path of American humor, 
** Fessenden’s fool’? manages, with study of the odd 
traits and simian ways of the negro, to combiné not a 
little pathos and quiet satire; and though the best 
part of ‘*Stealing a Meeting-house” is its title, the 
sketch shows observation of rustic character which, if 
not novel, is close and accurate. Mr. Trowbridge, in- 
deed, without being a humorist prepense, has a keen 
glance for the gnarled growths unfolding in the slow 
unmoving life of a New England village. There are 
nooks among those eastern hills unvisited and never to 
be visited by railways, where the strain of custom 
and the influences of climate, acting through two cen- 
turies, have warped the rooted old English stock into 
strange distortions. While the foreign grafts it has 
received in other parts of the country have mellowed 
and greatly improved its fruit, in its home it bears 
much that is of rough husk if sweet and sound in ker- 
nel, together with some wholly bitter and noxious. 
The treasures reserved for the novelist in these off- 
shoots of native unmixed character have not begun to 
be exhausted. They may be idealized, as Hawthorne 
has treated them, or given with closer realism, like 
that of Mrs. Stowe’s work.- But between these two 
extremes there lies a broad field for natural descrip- 
tion and for tracing moral effects wrought by an un- 
changing atmosphere of thought and habit, in which 
the talent of the author of these sketches, if trained to 
penetrate a little deeper below the surface than it has 
hitherto done, might produce striking results. 


Tides and Tendencies, 


Ir is a little difficult to know how to criticise a 
book concerning which its author frankly says, at the 
beginning, that it ‘* is made up of discourses thrown 
off” (the italics are ours) ‘‘ from Sabbath to Sabbath 
in the ordinary course of pulpit administration, and 
phonographically reported for the secular press.’’ 
(Tides and Tendencies of Religious Thought. By 
J. L. Dudley. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 
Evidently this avowal, though perhaps intended to 
disarm criticism, is quite as likely to provoke it. And 
it is only fair to say that productions ‘*‘ thrown off” 
with such careless ease as this sentence indicates, 
ought to have been more carefully revised before they 
sought a larger audience and assumed a more perma- 
nent form. In other words, work so good as Mr, 
Dudley’s, and which evidently produced so consider- 
able an effect upon his Sunday audiences, ought to be 
better before it seeks a publisher. 
work, now-a-days, which, to use the author’s candid 
phrase, is thus *‘ thrown off.” And the temptations 
to that habit are so many and so strong, that consci- 


There is too much 


entious criticism is bound to utter its protest against | 





the validity of an apology like that which Mr. Dudley 
volunteers in his preface. 

Having said thus much, we make haste to recognize 
the readableness and suggestiveness of Mr. Dudley’s 
There is, to be sure, a certain audacity and 
familiarity in his discussion of high themes which 
startles one. But that he thinks intensely and speaks 
effectively, and that his spirit is one of earnest and 
even vehement desire for the development of manhood 
after the pattern of ‘*the man Christ Jesus,” is 
abundantly evident. To him the drift of modern 
thought is full of hope and promise. 
which frighten timid men are only an incitement to 
his own faith, 


sermons, 


The novelties 


And the tone of courage and enthu- 
siasm with which he welcomes the coming of brighter 
light, and clearer knowledge and deeper charity, is 
good to listen to. It is more by the unfaltering con- 
fidence of its spirit than by the guarded and studious 
accuracy of its thinking that the book will be useful. 


Dr. Nadal’s Sermons. 


IN the death of the Rev. Dr. B. H. Nadal, of the 
Methodist Theological Seminary at Madison, N. J., the 
denomination with which he was connected lost one 
of the best and ablest of its ministers. A man of 
k cl sonal 
influence in the Church, as a pastor and teacher, was 


great courage, breadth and devoutness, his 
deservedly great. And as a preacher, the sermons 
which have recently been published, together with a 
brief biographical sketch by the Rev. H. A. Buttz 
(Carlton & Phillips), show him to have been peculiarly 
gifted. While not at all deficient in true Methodist 
fervor, and in that style of practical and direct exhor- 
tation which is also a characteristic of the Methodist 
pulpit, they show, often, a subtlety and delicacy of 
perception, and a liberality of view which would do 
honor to the most cultivated and learned preachers. 
More than by anything else they are characterized by 
a distinct and constant recognition of the true pur- 
pose of all Christian preaching,—to secure the atten- 
tion and assent of the hearer to the good news with 
which the minister is put in trust. It must have been 
hard work for any one to resist these honest and per- 
suasive words, 


Turning-Points in Life. 


Mr. FREDERICK ARNOLD, (of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford,) is fortunate in the title of his readable and 
useful volume, reprinted in this country by the Messrs. 
Harper. There is no human life so uneventful and 
monotonous that there are not in it, more or less 
clearly discernible, moments of crisis by which the 
past is judged and the future is determined. It is 
concerning these critical moments, coming, as they do, 
at very diverse times and in very diverse ways, that 
Mr. Arnold discourses, never very profoundly, and with 
no affectation of philosophic wisdom; but, perhaps, 
all the more agreeably and usefully for that reason. 
He has great copiousness of illustration and anecdote, 
some of which, to be sure, is familiar, but all of it apt 
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And the volume is altogether to be 
commended for its manly and Christian spirit and 
It is an especially excellent book to put 


and effective. 


purpose. 
into the hands of young people. 


The Historic Origin of the Bible. 


A voLUME of unusual learning and value, set forth 
with great modesty on the part of the author, but 
with hearty commendation in an introduction by Pro- 
fessor R. D. Hitchcock, of New York, has just been 
published by A. D, F. Randolph & Co. (Zhe His- 
toric Origin of the Bible. By Edwin Cone Bissell, 
A.M.) It supplies a want which could not otherwise 
be filled except by the use of several volumes, some of 
which are not easy of access to the general or even 
the professional student. And the facts collected are so 





admirably arranged and indexed that, as a book of 
reference, this manual has extraordinary exceilence. 
It makes its appearance when it is especially needed. 
In the discussions and controversies which attend the 
present attempt to revise the English Bible, and in 
the criticisms by which that work is sure to be follow- 
ed, the History of the Bible as we have it, with the 
evidence for its authenticity and the proof of its au- 


thority, are matters of great importance, not only to 
| clergymen but to the religious public generally. 


Mr. 
Bissell’s work, which is done with unusual conscien- 
tiousness and completeness, deserves the thanks of all 
to whom the Bible is a book of divine revelation, to 
be studied and obeyed. 


From Judaism to Christianity. 


Mr. ABRAHAM JAFGER, formerly a Rabbi in the 
Jewish synagogue at Mobile, has published, in a little 
volume of three hundred pages, an account of the 
religious experiences which resulted in his adoption of 
the Christian faith. (J/ind and Heart in Religion. 
By Abraham Jaeger. Goodspeed’s Publishing House.) 
The volume is not without interest in its exposure of 
the rationalism now so prevalent among the Jews, and 
in its earnest repudiation not only of the unbelief but 
of the disbelief 
chosen people has been supplanted: and the author’s 


by which the ancient faith of the 


discussion of certain characteristic doctrines, from his 
peculiar point of view, is valuable for its freshness and 


| its abundant illustration from the Old Testament 
| Scriptures. 
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Science in New York. 


THE lack of interest in matters appertaining to 
science has often been urged against our city, and it 
must be admitted that heretofore there has been a 
certain amount of justice in the charge. During the 
last year or two, however, New York has done some- 
thing towards the removal of the stigma that has been 
the number of well-attended 








cast upon her, and 
scientific lectures which have been given may be cited 
in support of this statement. But this is by no 
means the only evidence of improvement in this re- 
spect, and our scientific brethren who have labored 
to render these lectures both instructive and attractive 
will no doubt be gratified to learn that one important 
result of their labors is to be seen in the increased 
amount of reading of scientific works. 

From the records of the Astor Library which we 
have just received, and in which the halls of literature 
and science are separated, we find that during the past 
year there has been a great increase in the number of 
books read in the department of science, both when 
viewed in the aggregate and in comparison with the 
number read in the department of literature. Ex- 
tending the examination to the year 1865, we obtain 
the following 


TABLE OF BOOKS READ : 





Years. Science. Literature. 
Tee 26,070 
MONS sh cacei tei - 33,428 58,595 
S87... 000. 2000 4G S660 55657 





Which demonstrates that while the library presents 
a most satisfactory extension of its usefulness during 
the time with which the table deals, there has been 
an especial increase in the department of science, the 
number of books read during the last year in that de- 
partment being treble, while in the department of 
literature it was double, that read in 1865. Facts 
like these are very encouraging ; and if the improve- 


| ment of the past year continues for a few years longer, 


we may indulge in the hope that the study of science 
will be greatly extended; that laboratories and in- 


stitutions for the practice and encouragement of 


| scientific investigation will be founded which will not 


only be an honor to the city, but will also aid in in- 
creasing her manufacturing and industrial prosperity, 
by calling into existence a class of men who have 
been properly educated to forward these interests, 
and whose minds have received the training and in- 
struction which will enable them to become in- 
vestigators and discoverers in the new fields that 
science is ever offering to those who desire to reap 
therein, 


Reason in Animals. 


So much attention is at present directed to this and 
similar subjects that we may be pardoned for adding 
another instance of the power in question. Nellie 
is a Pomeranian dog, about thirteen months old. She 


was given to her present mistress six months ago, and 
the attempts that had been made to educate her had 
all resulted in failure. 


She had not even been 
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properly instructed in the ordinary amenities of life, 
as found in dogs who are inmates of our city houses. 
Under these circumstances her mistress took her edu- 
cation in hand, and by a judicious system of rewards, 
and rarely of punishments, soon taught her the 
ordinary accomplishments of sitting up, and walking 
on her hind-legs about the room. By degrees her 
attainments increased in number and perfection, and 
now during dinner she stays under her mistress’s 
chair, and when the order is given to get her table- 
cloth she brings a newspaper which is kept in the 
corner of the room, spreads it out, and sits up while 
her mistress prepares her food in a saucer, which is 
then placed on the newspaper—but Nellie does not 
touch it until her mistress gives the signal by counting 
one, two, three. 

From the account we have given it will be seen 
that Nellie is a dog of considerable intelligence, and 
even possesses a mathematical mind. It is possibly 
this latter gift that has enabled her to show the evi- 
dences of reasoning power we propose to relate. 
Four or five times each day, for about a week, Nel- 
lie had carried messages to her master that were 
written on old envelopes, and generally received 
something to take back in return. She had there- 
fore learned that if she delivered an envelope she re- 
ceived something. Lunch being served on one oc- 
casiun in the library, Nellie sat up and begged for 
sugar that happened to be on the table ; that failing, 
she stood up; then. she tried sitting up again, but 
without success. She then seemed to think for a 
moment, and as the result of her cogitations went 
straight to the waste-paper basket, picked out an old 
envelope, and presented it to her mistress, evidently 
in the hope that she would receive what she desired, 
and so earned her piece of sugar. 

It may be said that in this instance appetite gave 
the stimulus, and otherwise she would not have ex- 
erted what certainly appears to be a reasoning 
faculty. To meet this objection we give another in- 
stance. Nellie always comes down the hall-stairway 
to meet her master on his return home, and after 
greeting him races off to the front room for his slip- 
pers, and brings them to the head of the stairway. 
A recent attack of illness having confined her master 
to the house for a couple of weeks, Nellie was in high 
glee until he went out for the first time after con- 
valescing, when she was greatly distressed, and 
watched him from the open window as long as he was 
in sight ; when he finally disappeared she gave a 
despairing yelp, and racing off to the place where the 
slippers were kept, snatched one in her mouth, and, 
leaping on a chair, held it out of the window as far 
as she could reach, and whined piteously, evidently 
hoping that if the master saw the slipper it would in- 
duce him to return. In this instance there is certain- 
ly nothing satisfactory in resorting to instinct for an 
explanation ; the act was evidently the result of a true 
reasoning process, prompted not by greed but by an 
almost human affection and attachment. 





Row-boats and Boat-racing. 


In the new sliding-seats that have been devised for 
the boats to be used by the University crews in Eng- 
land, the seats work on glass in two grooves with ivory 
or bone runners. As the result of their manner of 
working, Professor Humphrey says: The length of the 
stroke is increased by the action of the muscles of the 
lower limbs, which do not hold the limbs rigidly in one 
position, but, by bending and straightening the knees, 
move the body backwards and forwards with the seat, 
and so share with the other muscles the work to be 
done in propelling the boat. He also thinks that 
there will be a gain in speed in the use of these seats, 
since the stroke is lengthened and a greater number of 
muscles share in its production. 

As regards the effect of boat-racing on health, Dr. 
Morgan thus sums up the results of his investigations 
in his book on ‘‘ University Oars’”’:— 


Benefited by rowing..... dtbecees 115 
oe  seeeedeeaees 162 
Injured sa sndnie ousneea 17 


In discussing the last item of 17 injured, Archibald 
MacLaren says: ‘It is at first sight a little startling, 
and so it must, we think, have appeared to the author, 
for he very carefully and minutely examines the cases 
so recorded, and some, we think, successfully dismisses 
as unreal; while others, we fear it must be candidly 
avowed, must remain as doza fide instances of injury. 
But is this a matter to be wondered at when the num- 
ber of men who had been so engaged is taken into con- 
sideration? Isthere any other pastime or pursuit in 
which grown men can take part, such as draws forth 
at the same time their bodily power and keenest emu- 
lations, which will yield a smaller percentage of evil ? 
Would the hunting-field, would the football-field, or 
even the cricket-field, if closely scrutinized ?” 


Electricity and Sun spots. 

IN a very interesting paper on the relations of the 
mean magnetic declinations, number of auroras, and 
extent of dark spots on the surface of the sun, Pro- 
fessor Elias Loomis says: If now we inquire as to the 
probable connection between these three classes of 
phenomena, we cannot suppose that a small black 
spot on the sun exerts any direct influence on the 
earth’s magnetism or electricity; but we rather con- 
clude that the black spot is a result of a disturbance 
of the sun’s surface, which is accompanied by an ema- 
nation of some influence from the sun, which is almost 
instantly felt upon the earth in an unusual disturbance 
of the earth’s magnetism, and a flow of electricity de- 
veloping the auroral light in the upper regions of the 
earth’s atmosphere. The appearances favor the idea 
that this emanation consists of a direct flow of elec- 
tricity from the sun, If we maintain that light and 
heat are the result of vibrations of a rare ether which 
fills all space, the analogy between these agents and 
electricity would lead us to conclude that this agent 
also is the result of vibrations in the same medium, or 
at least that it is a force capable of being propagated 
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through the ether, with a velocity similar to that of 
light. While this influence is traveling through the 
void celestial spaces it develops no light; but as soon 
as it encounters the earth’s atmosphere, which appears 
to extend to a height of about 500 miles, it develops 
light, and its movements are controlled by the earth’s 
magnetic force in a manner analogous to the influence 
of an artificial magnet upon a current of electricity 
circulating around it, 


Opium in Diabetes. 


THe Lancet thus records the results of treatment of 
diabetes in the St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The 
treatment of diabetes is most unsatisfactory, and must 
necessarily be so till we possess a more accurate 
knowledge of the pathology of the disease. The fact 
that so many different plans of treatment have been 
proposed shows that none are reliable. Some have 
excluded all starchy and saccharine matters ; some have 
endeavored to increase the supposed normal transfor- 
mation of sugar in the system, while others attempt 
to stop or limit it; others, again, have tried to com- 
pensate for the excessive loss of sugar by supplying 
saccharine matters; but this plan has resulted in de- 
cided failure. Nor has the treatment by skimmed 
milk been attended by more fortunate results. Dis- 
carding theory and regarding merely the clinical aspect 
of the case, it would appear that opium yields the best 
results. But even this drug will rarely do more than 
relieve the symptoms and diminish for a time the 
quantity of sugar excreted. 


The Coal Question in England. 


From Sir W. Armstrong’s discussion of the report 
of the commissioners appointed to investigate this 
subject we extract the following points of interest :-- 

It being well known that a great extent of our 
coal lies at depths greatly exceeding those of our pre- 
sent deepest mines, it was essential to the inquiry that 
the limit of possible depth of working should be ap- 
proximately defined. It fortunately happens that 
water is never met with in large quantities at great 
depths, and it is easy to exclude it from the upper 
portion of a deep shaft, by the modern process of en- 
casing the shaft with cast-iron segments. Nothing, 
therefore, is to be feared on the score of excessive 
pumping being required; neither would there be any 
practical difficulty in drawing coals from the utmost 
depth to which we should have to descend. Steel- 
wire ropes, tapering in thickness towards the down- 
ward end, would not be overstrained by their own 
weight added to the usual load, and even if the depths 
were carried to such an extreme as to render the 
Strain on the rope due to its weight a serious diffi- 
culty, the alternative of drawing at two stages could 
be adopted. 

With regard to the explosive gas, it might have 
been anticipated that the greater superincumbent 
weight upon deep coal would cause more gas to exude, 
and thereby render the working more fiery ; but this does 





not appear to be the case : on the contrary, the evidence 
on this point was to the effect that the evolution of gas 


The only cause 


diminished with increase of depth. 
which it is necessary to consider is the increase of 


temperature which accompanies increase of depth. The 
rate of this increase is about 1° F. for every 50 feet 
of depth. The questions involved in this increase of 
temperature are, at what depth would the air become 
so heated as to be incompatible with human labor ? 
and what means could be adopted to reduce the tem- 
perature of the air in contact with the heated strata? 
The natural temperature of the human body, or 
rather of the blood which circulates through it, is 938°. 
A higher temperature is the condition of fever, and 
the maximum of fever-heat appears to be about 105°. 
Labor appears to be impossible, except for very short 
intervals, when the external conditions are such as to 
increase materially the normal temperature of the 
blood. The temperature of the air may be consider- 
ably in excess of 98° without unduly heating the 
blood, providing the air be very dry, because the rapid 
evaporation which then takes place from the body 
keeps down the internal temperature ; but if the air 
be humid this counteraction does not take place, or 
not in a sufficient degree, and then-the blood absorbs 
heat from the surrounding medium, and the condition 
of fever sets in. Now, in a coal-mine the air is never 
dry, and is very often very moist, and therefore we must 
regard a temperature of 98° in a coal-mine as the ex- 
treme limit that could be endured by men performing 
the work of miners. The depth at which the earth 
would exhibit a temperature of 98° would be about 
3,000 feet ; but it is a different question at what depth 
the air circulating through the mine would acquire 
that temperature. The air being cold when it enters 
the workings at the bottom of the shaft, absorbs heat 
with great avidity from the surfaces of the passages 
through which it flows. As it travels along it continues 
to absorb heat, but less rapidly as its own tempera- 
ture increases. This cooling action is necessarily 
greatest near the shaft, where the air is coldest, and di- 
minishes by increase of distance. It follows, therefore, 
that the temperature of the air of a mine depends on 
the extent of the workings as well as on the depth of 
the pit. But great depth involves extensive workings, 
because the cost of the sinking could only be repaid 
by working a large area of coal. Extremely deep 
mines will consequently possess the conditions tending 
to produce a high temperature of the air, and unless 
those conditions can be counteracted by some artificial 
expedient, the air would acquire the temperature of 
98°, assumed to be the limit of practicable labor, at a 
depth not greatly exceeding 3,000 feet. 
Memoranda. 

THE washing of woolen clothing with ordinary soap 
and water causes it not only to shrink, but to ac- 
quire a peculiar fatty odor, owing to the decomposition 
of the soap by the lactic and acetic acids present in the 
perspiration, and consejuent precipitation of the 
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greater part of the fat on the wool. 
Professor Artus, these effects can be prevented by 
steeping the articles for several hours in a warm, 
moderately concentrated solution of washing-soda, 
then, after the addition of some warm water and a 
few drops of ammonia, washing them out and rinsing 
them in lukewarm water.—(American Artisan.) 

IT was recently stated in the French Academy of 


According to | 


Sciences, that if dilute ammonia is sprinkled about 
the floors of the manufactories in which mercury is 
used, all evil consequences to the workmen are 
avoided. 

BLvE and violet flowers exposed to the smoke of 
a cigar or to ammoniacal fumes turn green, carmine- 
red flowers color from green to black, and white flow- 
ers yellow. (C. Puscher.) 





ETCHINGS. 


“TO MATE IN THREE MOVES.” 


CRIMSON the heart of the sea-coal fire, 
Bessie and I, in the ruddy glow, 

Her mother reads, and the old grandsire 
Dreams of his youth, in the *‘ long-ago.” 


Quiet and warmth and love in the room, 
Now or never my suit to press ; 

Where the hyacinths shed their sweet perfume, 
We play two games,—one love ;.one chess. 


Queen of the red, and queen of my heart, 
When will you wear my golden ring ? 
Flushing her cheeks the roses start, 
Slyly she murmurs, ‘* Check to your King.’’ 


My pawns advance, press on and die ; 
The bishops battle in lines oblique ; 
My brave knights fall; but I can’t tell why 
My heart grows strong as my game grows 
weak. 








Darling, answer me, lift your eyes ; 

Your mother sleeps, and the time approves. 
Speak, sweet mouth, with a glad surprise : 

** You'll be mated, sir, in three more moves.” 


Then let this be one—and her dimpled hand 
Looks all the fairer for plain gold ring ; 
In vain I rally my scattered band, 
As again she checks my poor lost king. 


Nearer her gold-brown curls to mine, 
The chess-men seem in a dark eclipse. 
Check !—Shall I die and make no sign ? 
And I steal a kiss from her ripe red lips. 


Mate !—and her joyous eyes proclaim 
Who wins by love, and who in chess ; 

And the pride of my life is the golden game, 
That was lost, when I won my darling Bess. 








